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ommercial and Legal — 


Business Forms 


i WITH THE PRINCIPLES, RULES AND LAW GOVERN- q 
; ING BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS OF EVERY NATURE 


CONTRACTS 


: A Contract is an agreement between competent persons, on 
_ sufficient consideration, to do, or abstain from doing, some cer- 
_ tain act or acts within some certain time, expressed or implied. 


ss To Constitute a Valid Contract—one that can be enforced by 
eal things are necessary: competent parties, sufficient 

' consideration, mutual assent, lawful subject matter, and ,time 
of performance. 


_ Parties Who May and Who May Not Make Contracts.—Until 

the contrary is shown, all persons entering into a contract are 
' presumed to be competent to.bind themselves by their agree- 
“ment. Hence those who would resist the performance of a con- 

tract on the ground of legal incapacity must set up and prove 

the particular incapacity upon which they rely to avoid the 
~ contract. 

Minors, insane persons, idiots, and persons deprived of their 
reason by intoxicants, are incapable of entering into contracts. 

Married women, under the common law, are not competent 
' parties to a contract. But by the statutes of most of the States 
@ married woman is now empowered to enter into contracts 
regarding her own separate property, enter into business on her 
~ own behalf, or join in a business partnership with her husband. 
Bound for Necessaries Furnished.—Though minors, insane 
"persons, idiots, etc., are not, generally speaking, competent to 
a enter into contracts, they are bound for necessaries furnished 
' them. A husband is bound for necessaries furnished his wife, 
even if against his orders, if he fails to furnish them for her, — _ 


x 


within the limits prescribed by, their sohartenss: et: 

attempted beyond those limits would be ultra vires, bey 
their power, and yoid. Parol contracts made by a corporati 
‘authorized agents within the scope of its chartered powers 


See Corporations. 


inference from corporate acts. 


There is one exception to this rule. It does not apply to in: 
cent indorsees and bona fide holders of. negotiable papers. , 
“promise is a good consideration for a promise. 


It is not always necessary that the consideration be expre 
in the contract; it is sometimes implied. Thus, when a contr, 
is deliberately made, without fraud and with a full knowl 
of the circumstances, any damage, suspension, or forbear: 
of aright, will be sufficient consideration. It is not necess 
that the consideration should exist at the time of the promi 
if it arise afterwards, in consequence of the promise. ; 


- Mistake —A contract made under a clear mistake of 
not binding; for instance, if A. sells to B. a horse, whic! 


law is binding, for aeaie one is ‘ ecenea to know what t 
law is, 


Mutual Assent.—No contract is valid in law unless the part 
agree to the same thing in the same sense. Where a person 
— orders a certain quantity of goods, for instance, at a ce 
credit, and the merchant sends a less quantity at a sh 
gredlts and the oe are lost, the magia: cannot recover 


ies matter of the contract. If this is illegal in its charact 
immoral, or contrary to public policy, the law will th ent 
the contract. 
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_ @ particular place, he is bound by his engagement, but he may 
- exercise it elsewhere. A bond that the obligor shall never 
_~ arry on, or be concerned in, a particular business, is void. 
Time of Performance.—There must be a time, either expressed 
or implied, in which a contract is to be performed. Otherwise 
one party could postpone the execution of his contract indefi- 
_- nitely. Where no time is expressed, a reasonable time will_be 
understood. 


Formality.—Contracts of various kinds may be made verbally, 
others are required by law to be in writing. All contracts are 
either express or implied. Express contracts are where the 
' terms are openly uttered at the time of making. Implied are 

such as reason and justice dictate, and which the law presumes 
every man undertakes to perform. For instance, if there is no 
_ stipulation as to the price, when one sells goods, or performs 
labor for another at his request, the law implies a promise to pay 
' for such goods, or labor, so much as they are reasonably worth. 
It is also an implied condition of work and labor, that it be done 
- in asuitable and workmanlike manner. But the law will never 
imply a promise against a party’s declaration at the time. _ 
_ Gontracts That Must be in Writing.—The English Statute of 
_ Frauds has been substantially copied in nearly all the States. It 
provides that—in the following cases no agreement shall be 
jegally enforcible unless the same, or some memorandum 
thereof, be in writing, and subscribed by the party to be 
charged therewith: 1. Every special promise of an executor or 
administrator to answer damages out of his own estate. 
2. Every agreement made upon consideration of marriage. This 
_ applies not to promises of marriage, but to promises to pay 
_. money, or to make a settlement of property, if the marriage is 
4% consummated. 3. Every agreement that by its terms is not to 
be performed within one year from the making thereof. 4. Kvery 
- special promise to answer the debt, default, or misdoings of 
another. 5. Every contract for the sale of any goods, chattels, 
‘or thing for the price of ten pounds ($50.00), or more, unless; (a) 
the buyer shall accept and receive part of such goods; or (b) the 
buyer shall at the time pay some part of the purchase money, 
or give something in earnest to bind the bargain. 6. Every 
- contract for the sale of any lands, or any interest in lands. 
Where a person has the benefit of another’s services under a 
_ verbal agreement, and then successfully pleads the statute of 
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frauds, the other party may recover so much as his services 
have been worth. 


Interpretation and Construction.—In construing contracts, the — 
intention of the parties must govern; words are to be taken in 
their natural and obvious sense; when the intention is doubtful 
the context may be resorted to to explain ambiguous terms; the 
whole of the instrument is to be viewed and compared in all its 

‘parts, so that every part of it may be made consistent and 
effectual. Where the language of an agreement is plain and 
unequivocal, there isno room for construction, and it must be 
carried into effect according to its plain meaning. 

Ambiguities in deeds’or other instruments are generally inter- 
preted against the grantor, or contractor. 5 


Performance.—A person who undertakes to perform a job of 
work by special contract, must perform his contract before he 
is entitled to his pay. If a person is hired for six months, or 
other definite time, and leaves before the end of it, without 
reasonable cause, he loses his right to wages for the period he 
has served. But if he is dismissed without cause he can recover 
for the whole term—at its expiration. It is no sufficient cause 
for abandoning one’s contract, that he was put upon work not 
contemplated at the time the contract was made, but if he is 
prevented by sickness from laboring during the stipulated 
period, he may recover for his services as much as his services 
were worth, for the time he labored. 

Specific Performance.—The law side’ of the court cannot 
enforce the specific performance of a contract. It can only 
allow damages for the failure to perform, or for breach. On the 
-equity side of the court, certain contracts may be enforced 
specifically. They most commonly relate to the sale of real 
property. 

Rescinding.—In general, a contract cannot be rescinded, unless 
by consent of both parties, except in case of fraud. A party 
haying a right to rescind a contract, must exercise the right 
within a reasonable time. 

Where parties agree to rescind a sale once made and perfected 
without fraud, the same formalities of delivery, ete., are neces- 
sary to revest the property in the original vendor, which were 
necessary to pass it from him to the vendee. A _ contract 
required by law to be in writing cannot be dissolved by verbal — 
agreement, 
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‘ Tender.—A tender of payment does not bat, 01 extinguish the 

_ debt; for the debtor is still liable to pay it, but it bars the claim 
to subsequent damages, interest and costs of defense against the 
laintiff. A debtor should tender the full amount of the debt 


_  Damages.—The general rule of law respecting the measure of 
= damages is, that where an injury has been sustained, for which 
= the law gives a remedy, that remedy shall be commensurate 


**It takes two to make a contract.’’ 


HOw A CONTRACT SHOULD BE WRITTEN 

- Pen and Ink Should Be Used in writing a contract, but the use 

_ of a pencil will not render the contract invalid. The contract 
~ should be written in plain and unequivocal language, and the 
_ law does not in general require a formal contract drawn up with 

technical precision. 

' ‘The Contract Should Be Dated, and care should be taken that 
the date be not a Sunday or a legal holiday, for in some States 
’ that would invalidate the contract. 

- Any Erasures or Interlineations made in the body of the con- 
< tract should be specified in the margin or at the bottom as hay- 
ing been made before the contract was signed. 

_ Any Material Alteration in the contract after, it is signed, if 


made by a party to ‘the contract srithout ‘the consent: 
other party will discharge the contract. - a 
Contracts should be prepared and signed in duplicate, t 
cate, etc., according to the number of persons concerned ‘ 
them. Each party should be furnished with a copy. — 
It is the presumption of the law that a person in ma 


sentatives. Such representatives may therefore sue or be s 
on a contract, although not named in it. S 

Letters May Constitute a Contract.—If a letter containing ¢ 
offer is answered by another, accepting it, the two letters taken 
together constitute the written contract. Ifan order for g00 a 


concerned, but ve as to the other party. A telegram i in 
same way may be a written contract. =» 


General Form io Contract 


: and State of Illinois, Saene of the first part, and Samuel Smith, of the sa: 
place, party of the second part, in these words: The said party of the s 
part contracts and agrees to and with the said party of the first p: 
{here insert what ts to be done]; and the said party of the first part contr 


sum of fifty dollars, lawful.money of the United Staten as followed “it 
sum of twenty-five dollars when [here state the contingency on which t 
first payment is to be made], and twenty-five dollars when [here siale ( 
other contingency). “ 
In witness whereof, the parties to these presents have hereunto | 

their hands and seals, the day and year first above written. 
Joun JONEs. 


Contract to Build 


Tuts AGREEMENT, made the tenth day of May, A. D. 1905, pat 
John Doe, of the city of Bloomington, in the county of McLean, and Sta 
of Illinois, party of the first part, and Richard Roe, of the same places?) 
of the second part, 4 

Witnesseth, that the said party of the first part, for the consid 


perform all the work necessary to complete the same agreeably ec 
accompanying plans and specifications signed by the parties; and to delive tS 
the said building, finished in every respect, to the said party oe the meee 
part, on or before the .... day of ........ next. 
In consideration whereof, the said party of the second part agre 
pay to the said party of first part, the sum of one thousand four hund 
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_ dollars ($1,400.00), as follows:—$200 when the cellar is completed, $200 
~ when the frame is erected, $200 when the outside is shingled and clapboarded, 
~ $200 when the lathing is completed, and $600 when the building is finished; 
"which sums shall be in full of all his claims and demands against the party 
_ of the second part, except as hereinafter provided. 

And w# is further agreed, that the said party of the second part may 
~ modify the before-mentioned specification, in any particular, without impair- 
’ ing its validity, or the validity of this contract in other respects;—provided 

_ that the sum to be allowed to either party for such alterations shall have 

been agreed upon by the parties hereto, and a full statement of the same 

- made in writing, and signed by them, before the work to be affected by the 

- change is commenced. 

_ In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals, on the 

’ day and year first above written. 

3 Joun Dor. [sax] 
Ricuarp Ror. [SEAL] 

Executed and delivered in presence of 


1 SPP RUAN) 
AN My TM UAE 
y 7 aE Wg a 
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& ' Contract for Hiring a Farm Hand 


Know all Men by These Presents: 

“4 That Walter A. Clyde agrees to work faithfully for Wm. R. Manbeck, 
as a general laborer on his farm, and to do any work that he may be called 
- upon to do in connection therewith, in the township of Lisle, County of 
7) Dupage, and State of Illinois, for the period of one year, beginning the first 
_ day of February next, 1904, for the sum of Thirty Dollars per month. 

In consideration of the services to be performed, the said Wm. R. 


wee 


Water A. CiypE. 
Wm. R, ManBeck. 
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Contract with a Clerk, or Workman 


Tunis AGREEMENT, made this first day of January, A. D. 1904, by 
and between James Freeman, of the city of Chicago, county of Cook, and 
State of Illinois, party of the first part, and Alfred Willis, of the said city, 
county, and State, party of the second part, 

Witnesseth, that the said Alfred Willis has agreed to enter the service 
of the said James Freeman as a clerk (or Journeyman) and promises faith- 
fully, honestly and diligently to give and devote to him his time and labor 
as aforesaid, for the space of three years, from the first day of January, 
A. D. 1964. 

In consideration whereof, the said James Freeman agrees to allow, and 
pay to the said Alfred Willis-the sum of twelve hundred dollars ($1200.00) 
per annum, in equal payments of one hundred dollars on the first day of 
each and every calendar month of the year, the first payment to be made 
on the first day of February, 1904. 

Witness our hands, 
JAMES FREEMAN, 
ALFRED WILLIS, 


Contract to Guitivate Land on Shares 
Tus AGREEMENT, made this first day of February, A. D. 1904, between 


Chas. N. Rohr, of the town of Colfax, county of Clinton, State of Indiana, 


and Henry Reamer, of Linden, county of Montgomery, State of Indiana, 
party of the second part. : 

Witnesseth that the said Chas. N. Rohr will, on er before the first day-of 
March, break, properly prepare, and sow with wheat the forty acres belonging 
to, and lying north ‘of the dwelling-place-of the said Henry Reamer, in the 
town of Linden. 

That one-half of the seed wheat shall be found by said Henry Reamer. 
That when said crop is in proper condition the said Chas. N. Rohr will cut, 
harvest, and safely hous¢ it in the barn of Henry Reamer. That he will 
properly thresh and clean the same. That he will deliver one-half of said 
wheat to the said Henry Reamer at his granary, on or before the fifteenth 
day of November, 1904. 

Witness our hands and seals. 

CHas. N. Roser. [spat] 
Henry Reamer, [SEAL] 
Signed, sealed, and delivered \ 
in presence of 
Wm. Myrrs, 
Frrep HILLMAN, 


ONE HUNDRED FACTS AND FORMS OF 
PROMISSORY NOTES 


A Negotiable Note is a positive promise in writing to pay to a 
person therein named or his order, or to him or bearer, a certain 
sum of money, at a specified date, or within a time that is cer- 
tainly ascertainable. 
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; A Note Promising to Pay ‘At Sight” or “On Demand” is négo- 
tiable, for it is presumed that the party interested will see that 
‘sight is given or demand made. 
_ If No Time of Payment Is Specified, ‘on demand” will be pre- 
_ sumed to be intended. 
Parties to 2 Note.—The person who promises is called the 
_ maker, and the one to whom the promise is made is called the 
" payee. One who transfers a note to another by indorsing his 
~ name on the back is called an indorser, and the perscn to whom 
| the note is transferred is called the holder. 
_ Negotiation—A note is negotiated when it is transferred 
_ from one person to another in such manner as to constitute the 
_ transferee the holder thereof; if payable to bearer it is nego- 
_ tiated by delivery; if payable to order it is negotiated by the 
~indorsement of the holder, completed by delivery. 
_ ‘Transfer after Maturity —A note may be transferred as well 
after maturity and in the same manner as before maturity, but 
the purchaser takes itat hisownrisk It is subject in his hands 
to any defenses that may have existed against it in the hands of 
one holding it when it became due. 


_ Holders in Good Faith.—A purchaser or holder of a note or 
other negotiable instrument who has acquired it in good faith, 
for a valuable consideration, in the ordinary course of business, 
when it is not overdue, without notice of dishonor, and without 
notice of facts which impeach its validity, has a title unaffected 
by those facts, and may recover on the instrument, even though 
- it was without consideration between the parties originally, was 
- subsequently released or paid, or was originally obtained by 
_ fraud, theft or robbery; but 


- In Case of Fraud, Theft or Robbery, if the instrument had 
- never been given force by the maker by delivery and he was not 
_ guilty of negligence, there could be no recovery; in such case 
» the note would never have had any legal existence. But the 
" slightest negligence renders the maker liable, for instance, if 
the maker of a note after completing it retains it in his posses- 
sion, no matter how securely, he is liable to a holder in good 
faith, or, as he is commonly termed, a bona fide holder, 
- although it was placed in circulation through fraud, theft, or 
tobbery. 

Where a Holder in Good Faith Is Not Protected.—The defenses 
_ against which a bona fide holder is not protected are: 1. In 
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capacity of the maker of a note to contract; as where he is = 
infant, or a lunatic, or a person under guardianship. 2. The 
interdiction of a statute; as where a statute renders the contract 
void, for gambling or other illegality. 8. Where the party has 
never in fact signed the note as it stands; as where it was 
forged, or where it was subsequently altered, without the mak 
er’s consent or fault. 4. Where the maker was misled into sign: 
ing something he was not intending, through imposition, ané 
without negligence on his part, or where a person who is unable 
to read, or is blind, has a note falsely read to him, and he signs 
it believing it to have been correctly read, he will be protected. 
But where a person of ordinary faculties and knowledge is 
betrayed into signing a note, believing it an instrument of a 
different kind, he will be bound to bona fide holders, unless he 
has been free from negligence. If the maker with reasonable 
caution might have detected the fraud, the note will be gook 
with a bona fide holder. 

A Note Executed Under Duress—that is, under such fear ox 
compulsion as to overcome the free agency of a reasonably firm 
man—will not be good in the hands of a bona fide holder; fon 
there was no consent and no fault of the maker. 

Uncompleted Notes.—If a note is executed and dhiceeren with 
the amount left blank, the parties who sign or indorse it will be 
bound to a bona fide holder for any amount that may be 
filled in. 

If a Party Entrusts His Signature on a Blank Paper to anottie 
to fill in some note, he will be bound to a bona fide holder thougt 
the other fills in an entirely different note than agreed. But it 
a person writes his name on a blank paper without any intentior 
of having it filled out, and another obtains it and writes a note 
above the name, it will not be binding even in the hands of t 
holder in good faith. 

Liability of Indorsers.—All the persons who have indorsed ¢ 
note are liable for the amount due; but only one satisfaction car 
be recovered. If one indorser is obliged to pay the debt he cal 
look to the others for their proportion. 

An Indorser May Avoid Liability by writing ‘‘without. re 
course”’ on the back of the note with his signature. 

To Make the Indorser of a Note Responsible, the note must b 
presented and payment demanded of the maker on sates a i 
becomes due. 
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_ Protest.—A protest of a note isa formal statement by a notary 
that the note was presented for payment and payment refused. 
When a note is not duly paid on presentation, it is said to be 
-“dishonored”’ and is taken to a notary public, who again pre- 
sents it, and, if not paid, he notes its non-payment, and after- 
wards draws out a formal protest, that legal proceedings may 
be taken for recovering the amount due. 

' Notice of Protest.—The holder of a note may give notice of 

protest either to all the previous indorsers or only to one of 
- them; in the latter case he must select the last indorser, and the 
_ last must give notice to the last before him, and so on. 
Where notice of protest is duly addressed and deposited in the 
 postoffice, the sender is deemed to have given due notice, not- 
withstanding any miscarriage in the mails. 
- Demand and Payment.—Notes payable on demand must be 
presented for payment within a reasonable time, in order to hold 
indorsers. 

“Where Days of Grace are Allowed by statute on notes, they 
_ are not considered due until the expiration of the days of grace. 
_ If a note is presented and payment demanced on the last day of 
grace, and payment refused, the maker is in default, and notice 
- of dishonor may forthwith be given tothe indorser. For days 
_ of grace allowed by the statutes of different States, see Interest 

Laws and Statutes of Limitation. 

A Note Made Payable at a Bank and held there for payment 

until the usual hour for closing, need not be presented to the 
maker in person to bind the indorser. It may be protested, as 
in the case of drafts, immediately on the close of bank hours. 

Payment must be immediately demanded of the indorser if he 
- resides in the same place; if he is a non-resident he must be 
notified at once by letter. 

Presentment Not Necessary to Render Maker Liable.—Present- 
ment for payment is not required in order to charge the maker 
of a note. 

_ Sundays and Holidays —When the day of maturity falls upon 

Sunday or a legal holiday the note is, payable on the next suc- 
ceeding business day. : 

Place of Demand.—Where place of payment is specified in a 
note demand should be duly made at that place. 


By Whom Demand May Be Made.—The holder of a note or 
any one acting for him may make the demand for payment and 
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send notice of dishonor to the indorsers. Usually the holder or 
his agent notifies all the parties on the note. This is the most 
business-like, as well as the most prudent way, as it renders all 
parties responsible to him, and each responsible to each other in 
their order. 

Extending Time of Payment by the holder releases the indors- 
ers of the note, unless consent to such extension has been given 
by the indorsers. ; 

Lost Notes.—If the maker should refuse to pay a note which 
has been_lost, he may by law be compelled to pay it, but it would 
be necessary for the party collecting it to give bond, to protect 
the maker from all further claims, on account of the lost paper. 

Proof Required.—It is necessary to prove that the note has 
been given by a certain party or parties, and up to date not paid. 
The maker of the note can compel the holder of the same to give 
evidence that the amount promised therein has not been paid. 

The Finder of a Note, as of all other property, must make 
reasonable efforts to find the owner, before he is entitled to 
appropriate it for his own purposes. If the finder conceal it, he 
is liable to the charge of larceny or theft. 

A Note Destroyed by Fire can be collected by proof of loss, 

Interest.—A note which does not state on its face that it 
bears interest, will bear interest only from maturity. 

If the Words ‘‘With Interest’”’ are Included in a Note it draws 
the legal rate of interest from the date of making. 

If the Note is to Draw a Rate of Interest Higher than the 
Legal, but not higher than the statute of the State allows, the 
rate of interest must be specified. 

Death of a Holder.—A fter the death of a holder of a negotiable 
note, his executor or administrator may transfer it by his 
indorsement. 

When Right of Action Expires.—The statute of limitations 
begins to run from the day the right of action accrues. See 
Interest Laws and Statutes of Limitation. 


ALL THE DIFFERENT FORMS OF NOTES 


Form of Non-negotiable Note 


$100.00 Woodstock, Ill., June 9, 1904. 
Thirty days after date I p omise to pay James Jones One Hundred Dollars, 
value received, 
Joun Dosson. 
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Negotiable Without Indorsement 


5 Madison, Wis., Sept. 1, 1904. 

_ Sixty days after date I ‘promise to pay John M. Smith or bearer, One 
Hundred Dollars, value received. 

GRANT WHITE. 


Negotiable by Indorsement 


$100.00 Omaha, Neb., March 1, 1904. 
Ninety days after date I promise to pay to George Nelson or order, 
One Hundred Dollars, value received. 
Rs RicHARD MILLS. 


F Payable at Bank 
3100.00 Chicago, Ill., May 2, 1904. 
ae One year after date, for value received, I promise to pay Oliver Brown 


or order, at the First National Bank, One Hundred Dollars, with interest 
et at six per cent per annum. 
ee CHARLES JOHNSON. 


On Demand 


$50.00 Denver, Colo., January 2, 1904. 
#: On demand, for value received, I promise to pay to the order of John 
- Riley, Fifty Dollars, with interest. 
Se Epwarp JAMES. 


Accommodation Note 
“a B; —The maker of an accommodation note (one for wie 


“for the accommodation of the holder) is not bound to the person 
- accommodated, but is bound to all other parties, precisely as if 
-_ there was a good consideration. ] 

- $100.00 Toledo, O., March 10, 1904. 
Sixty days after date I promise to pay to the order of Almer Wilson, 


One Hundred Dollars, at the First National Bank, without defalcation, 
Credit the drawer, t Ownn YATES. 


To One’s Own Order 


3100.00 Memphis, Tenn., April 3, 1904. 

_ Sixty days after date I promise to pay to my own order, One Hundred 
Dollars, value received, Interest at seven per cent. 

Maxzion ADAMS, 


By Married Woman 


i Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1904. 
For value received, I promise to pay John Jackson, or order, ninety days 
er date, Two Hundred Dollars, with interest. And I hereby charge my 
div /idual property and estate with the payment of this note. 

, (Mrs.) Mary H. Jonze. 
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By P Person who Cannot Write 


$50. 00 Alton, Il, Oct. 8, 1904 
For value received, I promise to pay to the order of William W: 
Fifty Dollars, with interest at six per cent. 


his © 


Epwin Morris, Witness Louis X BARBER 
: mark. 
Payable i in 1 MescWandies 
$100.00 Springfield, Mass., ee 3, 1904. 


Dollars in merchantable wheat, at the current price. pose 
JASPER NOYES. — 


Collateral Note 


~ $300.000 Three Oaks, Mich., Aug. 1, 1904. — 
Sixty days after date I promise to pay to the order of John Jacobso: 
Three Hundred Dollars, without defalcation, for value received. Interes 
at six per cent. ae 

Having deposited United States Bonds of the nominal value of Fou a 
Hundred Dollars, which I authorize the holder of this Note, upon the non- 
performance of this promise, at maturity, to sell, either at public or priv 


without further notice, and apply proceeds, or as much thereof as mi x 
necessary to the payment of this note, and all necessary expenses and ees = 


_ $100.00 New York, January 1, 1904. a3 
; Three months after date, I promise to pay Paul Jones, or order, 
Hundred Dollars, with interest at the rate of seven per cent per annum, fr 
maturity until paid, without defalcation. And I do hereby confess judgm« ; 
for the above sum, with interest and costs of suit, the release of all ater 
_ and waiver of all rights to inquisition and appeal, and to the benefit | 
laws exempting real or personal property from levy and sale. 
Louis Marx. 


Judgment Note—“Iron-Clad’”’ Form 


$500.00 Tacoma, Wash., June 2, 1904. 
One year after date, for value received, we promise to pay to the orde: } 
of John L. Routt, Five Hundred | Dollars, negotiable and Heed oh x? 


tion of fhis note we spines to pay fine Dollars attorney’s fee. If thers i 
be not paid as herein stipulated, the legal holder of this note may deel: 
principal due, and proceed by law to recover both principal and int 
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Judgment Note, with Waiver and Power of Attorney 


$600.00 New York, June 1, 1904. 


Two months after date, I promise to pay to the order of William: Eddy 
Six Hundred Dollars, at the National Park Bank, for value received, with 
interest at seven per cent per annum, from maturity until paid. 

Epwin Litre. [sEau] 


Know Au MEN BY THESE. PRESENTS: 


That I, the undersigned, am justly indebted to William Eddy, upon a 
certain promissory note, of even date herewith, for six hundred dollars, value 
received, with interest at the rate of seven per cent per annum, from maturity 
until paid, and maturing August 1st, 1904. 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises, I do hereby make, con- 
stitute, and appoint John Bright, or any attorney of any court of record, 
to be my true and lawful attorney, irrevocably for and in my name, place, 
and stead, to appear in any court of record, in term time or in vacation, in 
any State or Territory of the United States, at any time after said note 
becomes due, to waive the service of process, and confess judgment in favor 
of the said William Eddy, or his assigns, upon said note, for the amount 
thereof and interest thereon, together with costs and twenty dollars attor- 
ney’s fees; and also to file a cognovit for the amount thereof, with an agree- 
ment therein, that no proceeding in error or appeal shall be prosecuted, or 
bill of equity filed to interfere in any manner with the operation of said judg- 
ment, and also to release all errors that may intervene in the entering up of 
said judgment or issuing execution thereon; to waive all benefits which I 
may be entitled to by virtue of any homestead, exemption, appraisement, 
or valuation law, now or hereafter in force, wherever such judgment may 
be entered or enforced, hereby ratifying and confirming all that my said 
attorney shall or may do, by virtue hereof. 

Witness my hand and seal this 1st day of June, 1904. 

EpwIn Litre, [SEAL] 


Joint Note 


$200.00 Cairo, Il., March 30, 1904. 
Two months after date, we promise to pay to the order of Albert Sloan 


Two Hundred Dollars, value received. 
Jacos Scorr, 


JAMES ATKINS. 


Joint-and-Several Note 


$500.00 Newark, N. J., March 6, 1904. 
Six months after date, for value received, we jointly and severally promise 
to pay Hiram Davids or order, at the First National Bank, Five Hundred 


Dollars, with interest. 
RicHarp Mark, 


JAMES HACKETT, 
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INDORSEMENTS OF NOTES 


Se _ Definition.—An indorsement is a writing on the back of a note 
’ or other written instrument. 


What is Sufficient.—Though it is usual. and better to write the 
indorsement in ink on the back of a note, it is legally sufficient 
- if written with either pen or pencil upon any part of the instru- 
a ment, or upon a paper attached thereto. The siguature of the 
* indorser, without additional words, is a sufficient indorsement. 


Kinds of Indorsements.—An indorsement may be either special 
or in blank, and it may also be either restrictive, qualified, or 
conditional. 


An Indorsement in Blank specifies no indorsee, and an instru- 
“ment so indorsed is payable to bearer, and may be eee by 
delivery. (See Form 1.) 


; A Special Indorsement (sometimes called a full indorsement) 
' specifies the person to whom or to whose order the instrument 
_. is to be payable; and the indorsement of such indorsee is neces- 
sary to the further negotiation of the instrument. (See Form 2.) 


A Qualified Indorsement constitutes the indorser a mere 
' _assignor of the title to the instrument. It may be made by add- 
~ ing to the indorser’s signature the words ‘‘without recourse,”’ 
or any words of similar import. Such indorsement does not 
' impair the negotiable character of the instrument. (See 
Form 3.) 


A Conditional Indorsement is one that involves some condi- 
tion. A party required to pay the instrument may disregard 
the condition, and make payment to the indorsee or his trans- 
feree, whether the condition has been fulfilled or not. But any. 
person to whom an instrument so indorsed is negotiated will 
' hold the same, or the proceeds thereof, subject to the rights of 
_ the person indorsing conditionally. (See Form 4.) 


_ A Restrictive Indorsement expressly confines the payment to 
some particular person or purpose. (See Form 5.) 


ue Partial Payments.—When money is received on a note, the 
amount and date of receiving should be plainly written on the 
_ back of the paper. (See Form 6.) 


INDORSEMENTS 


24 


FORMS OF INDORSEMENTS 


Indorsement in Blank 


Form 1 


"YRS UYyoL 


Special Indorsement 


‘YNMs UY of 
ULH sauvf fo 
AIPs0 24) 07 MO 


Form 2 


Qualified Indorsement 


‘Yds uYyof 
*OSANOIIA 
7noyjime “42p4140 40 


‘ho f uyof 07 KDI 


Form 3 
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© Conditional Indorsement 


James 
or order, 


to 


John Smith. 


Pay 
eS, 
to pay before ma- 


notice from me not 
turity. 


unless you recetue 


Jo 


Form 4 


Restrictive Indorsement 


Pay to Charles 
Sohn Smith. 


Sheldon only. 


Form 5 


Partial Payment Indorsement 


SR 
SSS 
aS 
S 2 

CAS 
BORNE 
Sasx 
AS > 
SN 
BN 


Form 6 


ORDERS 


An Order is a written request or direction for the payment of 
money or delivery of goods to a person therein named, the same 
to be charged to the person making the request. 

Orders are negotiable, but the person on whom they are drawn 
is not under obligation to pay them, unless they have been 


accepted, for an order partakes of the nature of a draft. 


“A : wal . - fs a ae 
FORMS OF ORDERS 
For Money a 
% Chicago, Ill., March 10, 


esr _ For goods to Value of Certain Amount 


e100. 00 Columbus, O., April 1, : 
Messrs. Bronson, Kine & Co.: Please deliver. to the bearer, D 
> - Swing, such goods as he may desire, to the value of One Hundred D 
and charge same to my account. GrorGcEe H. THom 


For Goods Stored 


Richmond, Va., Sept. 1, 
Messrs. Smrru, Jones & Co.: Please deliver to the bearer, E. H 
Oven, Six Barrels of Apples, stored by me in your warehouse. 


DUE BILLS | 


amount is due to the person therein named. It may be pay: ble 
_ in money or in merchandise. It is not transferable, and dra 
- no interest unless specified therein. 


1 


FORMS OF DUE BILLS 
-Payable in Money a 


$50.00 Racine, Wis., July 2, 190 
Due William Macey, on demand, Fifty Dollars, value recent 


JOHN ‘Ky 
Payable in Merchandise . 
$100.00 


Due Charles H. Adams, for services rendered, “One "Hundred 
payable on demand, in merchandise, at my store. 


RECEIPTS 


ing, signed by the Peco receiving, that certain person: 
erty (money or goods, or both), has been received. 
re pompiets Receipt. roumires. the fol Ries: state ; 
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_ amount ‘or article received; from whom received, and if for 
_ another on whose behalf payment is made; to what debt or 
' purpose it is to be applied; by whom received, and if for another, 
~ on whose behalf it was received. 


Kinds of Receipts.—Receipts are divided generally into three 


_ kinds: Receipts in Full, Receipts on Account, and Receipts to 


ee 


| Apply on Particular Accounts. 


Every Receipt Should Show whether payment is made in -full, 
on account, or on what particular account where there are more 
than one between the persons. 

How Agent Should Sign.—An agent should sign his principal’s 
name and then write his own name underneath as agent. 

Receipt for a Note Not Necessary.—It is not necessary to take 
or give a receipt when a note is paid, as the instrument itself 
becomes a receipt. 

Mistake or Fraud.—A receipt given under error or mistake of 


- fact, or obtained through fraud, is void. 


FORMS OF RECEIPTS 


Receipt in Full 


Clinton, Ill., March 10, 1904. 
Received from Randolph Pike, Two Hundred and Fifty-three Dollars, 
in Full of All Demands. 
CHARLES JOHNSON. 
Receipt on Account : 
Davenport, Iowa, July 1, 1964. 
Received from Hiram Powers, One Hundred and Seventy-five Dollars, on 
account. CLARENCE WHITE. 


Receipt on Particular Account 
Carson City, Nev., Aug. 1, 1904. 
Received from Abner Oglesby, One Hundred and Ninety-five Dollars, 
to apply on hire of horse. 
MARSHALL STRAIT, 
Receipt for Rent 
_ Ottumwa, Iowa, May 1, 1904. 
Received of William Lawrence. Thirty Dollars, in full for rent of resi- 
dence at 96 Adams Street for the month of May. 
JAMES WALTERS, 
Per WiuiiAm Stour, Agent, 


Receipt for Money Advanced on Contract 


$1500 St. Louis, Mo., June 14, 1904. 
Received from Wm. Rickert Fifteen Hundred Dollars in advance, on a 


contract to build for him a brick house at No. 2244 Sherman Street, St. Louis, 


Jamps R, STEELE. 


Example of How a Receipt “in Full” Should Be Written 


_ In writing any receipt or note write the amount of same ona separate line following the name of the 
‘person to whom the receipt or note is given. 


5 
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Receipt for Purchase of a Horse 


$150.00 Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1904. 
Received from John Meyer One Hundred and Fifty Dollars for one gray 
mare, guaranteed to be only four years old, gentle, quiet to ride or drive. 
F. M. ScHutrz. 


Receipt for Interest 


St. Paul, Minn. Sept. 9, 1904. 
Received from James E. Harter One Hundred and Twenty Dollars, for 
interest to Sept. 1, 1904, on his Bond and Mortgage; receipt to be acknowl- 
edged also on the bond. 
A. L. Merton, 
Rate, 7%. Time, ——- Months, —— Days. Executor. 


Receipt for Property 


Elmira, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1904. 
Received from. W. L. Peterson the following enumerated articles to be 
held in trust for him and returned on his demand: One Bicycle, one Gold 
Ring, and one Rifle. 
EDWARD PARKS. 


Receipt for Money Paid on Lost Note 


$1,000.00 Lincoln, Neb., April 20, 1904, 
Received of Charles J. Morrison one thousand dollars, in full payment for 
a certain note given by said Chas. J. Morrison, dated October 15, 1908, calling 
for one thousand dollars; which said note is lost, destroyed, or mislaid, and 
this receipt is a guarantee against future demands on account of said note. 
SamMUEL W. Goss. 
N. B.—Better never lose a note. 


Warehouse Receipt 


_ (For form of warehouse receipt and a statement of the law 
_ regarding them see title WAREHOUSING. ) 
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BANKS AND BANKING 


Brief History of Banks.—The name ‘‘bank’’ is derived from the 
Italian word banco, a bench; the early Italian banks being in 
the habit of transacting their business on benches or tables in 
the market-places of the principal towns. 


The First Banking Institution of Importance was the Bank of 
Venice, which was established in 1171. The Bank of Genoa was 
projected in 1345, but did not go into full operation until 1407. 
The Bank of Barcelona was established in 1401, and was the first 
to institute the system of negotiation of bills of exchange. The 
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_ Bank of Hamburg was established in 1619, the Bank of Rotter- 
_ dam in 1635, the Bank of Stockholm in ‘1688, the Bank of Eng- 
- fland in 1694, the Banks of Berlin and Breslau in 1765, and the 
Bank of North America (by Robert Morris, at Philadelphia) in 
1782. 
_ The National Banking System of the United States was organ- 
_ iezd in 1863, prior to which all banks of issue and deposit were 
te ‘chartered by the several States, and in 1857, 1,400 of these State 
_ institutions were in existence. ‘ 
- Different Classes of Banks.—Banks are divided generally into 
five classes: of deposit, of discount, of circulation, of exéhange, 
and savings banks. Taking them separately, they may be 
characterized as follows: 
Banks of Deposit receive money to keep for the depositor until 
_ he draws it out, by checks payable to himself or to others. A 
> person who desires to make a single deposit, to be withdrawn in 
the same amount, receives from the bank a certificate of deposit. 
This is payable at any stated time or on demand, and may bear 
interest. 
_ Banks of Discount are occupied in discounting promissory 
- notes and bills of exchange, or in lending monex on security. 
Almost all banks have a department embracing these features. 
"Banks of Circulation issue bills or notes of its own, intended to 
be the circulating currency or medium of exchange, instead of 
_ gold and silver. The notes or bills of the National Banks are 
guaranteed by the Government, which holds as security bonds 
belonging to the bank toa still larger amount than their issue of 
bills, or, as commonly termed, their ‘‘circulation.’”’ The Gov- 
- ernment also retains a five per cent fund for immediate redemp- 


tion. 
Only the National Banks issue a circulation, because a tax of 


| _ ten per cent would be levied upon any kind of circulating notes 
' other than those issued by the Government. 

Banks of Exchange receive money on deposit, and, instead of 
paying it back to the depositors, make payments by drafts on 
other banks. They keep money on deposit at the principal trade 
centers; thus money can be sent to different points at small 

_ expense and without risk. They charge one who desires to remit, 
~ asmall amount for their services, and sell him their draft on the 
_ place to which the remittance is to be sent. 

Savings Banks receive in trust or on deposit small sums of 

‘money at a moderate rate of interest. These sums generally are 


lg 
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the savings of laborers from their earnings, and are thus ; 
deposited for profit and safe keeping. 

. At the end of a certain fixed time the interest due is added to 
Bk each depositor’s account. These interest terms vary with 
i different banks, being one, three, or six months. 

hei Each depositor is furnished with a book showing his deposits 
% from time to time and what he has drawn out. When settling, 
the depositor is allowed no interest on the last deposit if it has 
not been in the bank for a full interest term. 


2 : NATIONAL BANKS 


M, Why So Called.—In 1863 a national law was passed in accord- 
is ance with which banks might be organized and conducted alike 
throughout the country. Banks formed under that and subse- 
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M quent taws of Congress are called National Banks, for the reason __ 
f that they are organized under national laws and their notes ie 
et secured by national obligations. a 
se How Organized.—Any number of persons, not less than five) 
Be: can enter into articles of association for the formation of a sy 
Par: national bank. Such articles must specify in general terms the — Se 
te object for which the association is formed, and are signed by <i 
: those associating and forwarded to the Comptroller of the 
AN Currency. ae 
: Requisite Amount of Capital—The capital stock of a national _ 
r banking association is divided into shares of $100 each, andin 
; cities of 50,000 population or over, no association can be organized f 
with a less capital than $200,000. In cities and towns of 6,000 q 
population, and up to 50,000, a capital of $100,000 is required; in e 

t3 towns of from 3,000 up to 6,000, $50,000; and in towns not 
i exceeding 3,000, $25,000. 4 
3 Shares of the Bank Stock.—The capital stock is divided into __ 
a shares of $100, and is transferable on the books of the association. < 
Payment of Stock.—At Jeast 50 per cent of the capital stock “4 

must be paid in before business can be commenced, and the bal- 

; ance at the rate of at least 10 per cent a month. Ne . 
. Directors must not be less than five in number. Every 


director must own at least ten shares of the capital stock. | 

Deposit of Bonds.—Every association before it can circulate 
notes, must transfer and deliver to the Treasurer of the United 
States any interest-bearing United States registered bonds, toan. _ 
amount, not less than $30,000, and not less than one-third of the 
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capital stock paid in. These bonds are kept on deposit by the 
United States Treasurer. 

Bank Officers and Employees.—The stockholders of an incor- 
- porated bank elect a Board of Directors, who manage its affairs. 
These elect a President, one or more Vice-presidents and a 
Cashier. The Cashier is the executive officer of the bank and its 
interior management. He is assisted by a number of employees. 
The principal ones are the Paying Teller, and the Receiving 
Teller, who are at the head of the debit and credit departments; 
the Note Teller, the Discount Clerk, the Collection Clerk, the 
Bookkeepers, each in charge of certain ledgers; Assistant Tel- 
lers, Assistant Bookkeepers, Check Clerks, and Messengers or 
Runners. 


BANKING BUSINESS 


FEDERAL TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO 


The business of banking consists in dealing in money and 
credit. The following are some of the branches of this business’ 
Collection, Discount, Deposits, Circulation, Exchange, Loant. 
Remittance, Investment and Agency. Some of these branches 
have already been considered under the sub-heading Different 
Classes of Banks, 


EY iw oe. “BANKING: *- Ca eee 


Collection is the opposite of remittance. Banks receive drafts 
or checks payable at distant points. These are presented at the 
‘Places of payment. There are left with the banks, for collection — 
previous to maturity, notes, time drafts, and bills of exchange. © 

Discount is paying to a person the proceeds of a note or other | 2 

paper not yet-due, deducting from it the interest till maturity. 
As the sum received is not the full amount of the paper, the bor- 
- rower really pays more than the nominal rate of interest. See By 
Bank Discouné. 

Loans.—Bankers receive money not only for safe keeping, but 
they loan out the greater part of it at a higher interest than they — 
pay their depositors. Loaning money is as much a part of their — 
business as the receiving of deposits. ee 

Investments.—With money not otherwise employed banks J 
purchase various securities, both for the income to be derived ia 
from them and for the profit to be realized from their sale. The — 
chief object of a savings bank is the wotieowye investment. of ae 
small sums. 

Agency.—Many banks act as financial agents for their custom 

ers, investing their money in various ways. 


Clearing Houses 
The magnitude of the business of exchanges makes it noes 
sary in large cities, where there are many banks, to have an 
establishment known as the clearing house, to which each bank _ 
connected with it sends every day in order to have its business — 
with the other banks adjusted. Each bank in its daily deatieeer 
receives many bills of other banks, and checks drawn on them a 
so that at the close of the day’s business every bank has in ‘it 
drawers various sums due to it by other banks. It is, in like ; 
manner, the debtor of other banks which have received its bills _ 
and checks. These sums due by and to the banks among them- _ 
selves are at the clearing house set off against each other and 2 
the balances paid or received. ac ck 
A Bank Account 
Importance of Keeping.—The. keeping of a bank anodustl isa 
matter of great convenience as well as pecuniary benefit to busi- 
ness men and women. Where considerable business is done, 
money is ae accumulating, which, when deposited in ; 


that by failure of hauba’ is eee least. 
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How to Open.—One wishing to open an account with a bank 
should have some one who is acquainted with the bank officials 
give him an introduction at the bank. If the bank cashier is 
satisfied that allis right, he will have the prospective depositor 
write his name in the “‘Signature Book,’ so it will be recognized | 
by the bank officials when appearing on checks signed by the 
depositor He is then given a deposit ticket, and proceeds to 
make his first deposit. 


The Deposit Ticket 
The Deposit Ticket is a blank form which the customer fills 
out so as to show the date, the amount and kinds of funds 
deposited. 


DEPOSIT TICKET 


Deposited in First National Bank 
Ly Wm. King 
Chicago, Feb. I, 1904. 


Currency. soa BO fa NOOR 
Checks, Chas. owas 75\00 


SPAS AWIUHOMS 6 Pe <8 ae A gO 
$806\00 


The Pass Bock 


If money is deposited in a bank to remain there for an indefi- 
nite time, the depositor receives a certificate of deposit, but if he 
wishes to draw out frequently the banker furnishes him a pass 
book in which are entered the date and the amount of deposits. 
The opposite page shows the amount drawn out. From time to 
time they are balanced, showing the amount of deposit there is 
in the bank. 


Dr. First National Bank in account with Wm. King Cr. 


$ .| By check. .|} $ 25 
300 
450 
500 
750 


ze Balance... 50 


$2,250 a $2,2 


March2. .| To balance ||$ 750 


00 

00) 

AS 00 
March 2.. 00 
00 

1} 00 


Rath RM tit cated A Ra peg te bac Da er ee 
? say ge a ney a , eb ay “ 
" oe = a Ai ea 


% 86 CHECKS 


The Check Book : A 
The Check Book contains the blank orders or Bd oan a 
- margin on which to write date, amount and to whom the check 2 
is given. When filled out the check is taken to the bank, while — 
the memorandum remains in the book. 


LVo. I. > Lo. is 


; Chicago, Feb. 12, 1904. 1: an 
Date, Feb. 12,1904. || prRST NATIONAL BANK | 
Favor of John Jones 


Pay to John Jones, or order, Two \ — 
for Merchandise. 


Hundred and Fifty $85 Dollars. — 


$250,000 $250.00 ~ Wm. King. \ 


Checks 
A Written Order on the Bank directing a certain amount of 
money to be paid toa person named, or to his order, or to him , 
“or bearer,”’ or simpy to “‘bearer,”’ iscalled acheck. Thisisthe ~ 
simplest form of negotiable paper. A check requires noset form _ 
of wording; any properly dated demand upon a bank, by av 
depositor, correctly signed, is a check and will draw the money. _ 
When Negotiable.—A check made payable to “‘bearer’”’ isnego- 
tiable, and is payable to any one Pe esenting it, and so isa check ~ - 
that is made payable to some one “‘or his order,”’ after the payee 
has written his name upon the back. ee 
Forged Checks.—_Some forgers can imitate a signature so 4) 
closely thet even the one whose name is forged is not able to i 
distinguish it from his own, and can only swear that he did not s 
make out the check. The responsibility of detecting the forgery — 
is thrown upon the teller. The bank pays every check at its me 
own risk. The person whose name has been forged is not to ~ 
rectify the forgery, because that would be shielding and encour- 
aging crime. oF 
Raised Checks.—To alter the writing and the fear of a 
check so that it will call for more money than the drawer gave. 
instructions to pay is called raising the check. To prevent this, — 
care should be taken to always fill in the empty spaces with — 
lines. Use words instead of figures. If a raised check is paid 
by the bank, it can only charge the depositor with the amount — y: 
for which he himself made out the check, unless he was groasl 
negligent in giving the amount to be paid. The drawer must 
take reasonable precaution to protect his check from bein 
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Raising a Check 


We herewith show a form that could easily be raised to One Hundred and Sixty Dollars ee writing “One 
Hundred” before the word ‘‘Six”’ and adding ‘‘ty’’ to it, putting the figure ‘1’ before the figure “6” and a 
e cipher Bier it. In the same way it ede he raised to pee. Six,” ‘Sixty’ or “‘Sixteen’’ Dollars. 


Po $7.2 RRBs Ven ang 


D_ 19024 No.l 


RUST & SAVINGS BANK 


N.E.Cor.La Salle and Adams Streets. 


PAY TO THE ORDER OF 


Northern Sank Nore femoaay Chcags 3 


Check Payable to “The Order of” J 
This is the safest form of check. A check payable to ‘‘Bearer’’ can be cashed by any one. 


A check payable to “John , or order,” may have the word order struck out and ‘‘bearer’’ written 
- instead. To write a check properly, begin close to the left-hand end to write the amount, filling what space 
Be may be left on the line with the amount of the cents, if any, and a stroke of the pen. The amount in figures 
_ should be written close to the dollar sign. 
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Always Keep the Stub of Your Check Book, and in issuing a 
check always fill the stub out first. 

In Presenting a Check to the Bank for payment, always write 
your name on the back before handing it in. 

Giving a Check is No Payment of an indebtedness unless the 
check is paid. 

The Death of the Maker of a check before presentment to the 
bank renders the check null and void. 

Payment of a Check may be Stopped by subsequent order to 
bank by maker before presentment of check. 

When Sending a Check Away from your own town or locality 
always have it certified, as this renders it easier for the person 
to whom you send it to get it cashed. 


OTHER FORMS OF CHECKS 


Payable to Bearer 


$250.00 Akron, O., March 4, 1904. 
Cleveland National Bank, pay to E. J. Williams, or bearer, Two Hundred 


and Fifty Dollars. 
R. M. Arwoop & Co. 
Payable to Order 
$125.40 St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 1, 1904. 
Commercial State Bank, pay to R. L. Holcomb, or order, One Hundred 


and Twenty-five and ;4% Dollars. 
W. H. UNGER. 


Payable to Yourself 
$50.00 Frankfort, Ky., Nov. 10, 1904. 


Frankfort Exchange Bank, pay to myself Fifty Dollars. 
ih. J, LANG. 


INDORSING CHECKS 


How Indorsement Should be Written.— Write the indorsement 
across the back, not lengthwise, of the check. 

Each Successive Indorsement should be written under those 
that precede it. 

In Depositing a Check, write across the back ‘‘For Deposit,”’ 
and below this your name. Checks thus indorsed can only be 
deposited, and should they be lost on the way to the bank the 
finder cannot use them. 

Merely Writing Your Name on the Back is a blank indorse- 
ment, and signifies that it has passed through your hands and is 
payable to bearer, any one into whose hands it may come. 

In Order to Make Check Payable to some Particular Person, 
write: Pay to the order of (person’s name), and sign your name 
below. 


rea 


able to the person to whom you send it. Then if ose i it cann 
be paid to any one else. : 
A Person must Indorse his Name as it is Written in rie check. 
A check drawn payable to W. King, cannot be indorsed Wm. 
King. If drawn payable to Rev. W. King, it should be so 
_ indorsed, as bankers are very particular to have the name of the 
payee as given on the face of the note exactly reproduced i in sae) 
indorsement. 
Tf the Spelling of the Name on the Face is Wrong, nieen iti in 
that way and then write it underneath correctly. 5 
Responsibility of Indorsers.—The following table shows the 
relative responsibility of each indorser. Each indorser is 
responsible to the one below him. <2 


In an unaccepted 
In a note. draft or uncerti- | 12 an accepted In a certified 


fied check. draft. check. 


1, Maker. 1. Drawer. 1. Acceptor. 1. The Bank. 
2. 1st Indorser. 2. 1st Indorser. 2. Drawer. 2. 1st Indorser. 
8. 2nd Indorser.. | 3. 2nd Indorser. | 3. Ist. Indorser. | 3. 2nd Indorser. 
4. 8rd Indorser. | 4. 8rd Indorser. | 4. 2nd Indorser. | 4. 3rd als ; 
Ete. Ete. Ete. 


FORMS OF INDORSEMENTS 
When Presented for Payment - 


When Transferred 


W, King. 


Pay to the order 


of S. E. Gross. 
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When Deposited 


For deposit to 


BANKING RULES 


1. Make your deposits in the bank as early in the day as pos- 
sible, and never without your bank book. 

2. Always use the deposit tickets furnished by the bank. 
When checks are deposited, the banks require them to be 
indorsed, whether drawn to his order or not. 

83. Do not allow your bank book to run too long without bal- 
ancing. Compare it with the account of the bank. 

4. Write your signature with the usual freedom and never 
_ vary the style of it. 

5. Draw as few checks as possible; when several bills are to 
be paid draw the money in one check. 

6. Always keep your check book under lock and key. 

7. In filling up checks do not leave space in which the amount 
may be raised. Always fill the space witha dash. Use words 
instead of figures. 

8. If one who holds a check, as payee or otherwise, transfers it 
to another, he has a right to insist that the check be presented 
_ that day, or at farthest, on the day following. 

- 9. If you wish to draw money from the bank on your own 
check, write: “‘Pay to myself,’ instead of writing your name in 
the body of the check. 

10. If you write a check to a person who will have to be iden- 
_ tified at the bank in order to receive payment, have him indorse 
the check and then beneath his signature write ‘Signature 
_ 0. K.,’’and sign your name. This will enable him to draw pay- 
ment on the check without further identification. 


44 ; DRAFTS | 


DRAFTS 
RULES FOR WRITING, ACCEPTING AND TRANSFERRING 


What a Draft Is.—A draft is a written order by one person or 
firm upon another for the payment of a specified sum of money. — 
Names of Parties.—The one who writes the draft is called the 
drawer, the one on whom it is written is called the drawee, and 
_ the one to whom it is to be paid the payee. 

When Payable.—Drafts may be made payable at sight, on 
demand, or at a certain time after date or after sight. 

Negotiability.Drafts are negotiable both before and after 
acceptance. ; 

Drafts may be Drawn to One’s own Order, and then indorsed 
in favor of the party to whom they are to be sent. “a 

Acceptance.—By acceptance is meant the act by whicha per- 
son, upon whom a draft is drawn, binds himself to pay it when” 
due. This usually is done by writing the word “Accepted,” 
together with the date, in red ink across the face of the draft 
and signing the acceptor’s name below. 

When Acceptance is refused, it is said to be dishonored, and — 
the drawer and indorser are held liable for payment. The draft 
is then protested. ~~ 

Protest.—A protest isa formal declaration made by a notary 
public, under his hand and seal, at the request of the holder, of 
nhon-acceptance or non-payment, and the parties liable are 3 

. formally notified. : 

Drafts Drawn at Sight or on Demand are not presented for 
acceptance, but for payment only. 

_ A Promise to Accept a Draft will be equivalent to an accept- 
ance if it has given credit to the bill. = 

Any Material Alteration of a draft after it has been drawn or 
accepted makes it valueless. S 

Death of Drawee.—Should the person upon whom the draft is 
drawn die before it is accepted, it should be presented to his 
legal representatives. | 

Bank Drafts.—A draft made by one bank upon another is called 
a bank draft. This is the most common kind. (See page 159.) a 

In Buying a Draft at the Bank, it is always best to have it — 
made payable to yourself, and then indorse it in favor of the — 
person to whom you intend to transfer it. This gives you a good 
receipt for the money. ey 

Drafts on Foreign Countries are called bills of erga (See 
BILLS oF EXCHANGE.) ehh 
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FORMS OF DRAFTS 
To One’s Own Order 


$50.00 Lincoln, Ill., Feb. 2, 1904. 
Ten days after sight pay to my own order Fifty Dollars, and charge to 
J. H. Jonrs. 
To William Hill, 
AR Lincoln, Ill. 
Sight Draft 
$100.00 Davenport, Iowa Aug. 3, 1904. 
At sight pay to the order of Henry Starr One Hundred Dollars, and 
charge to the account of FRANK LAWLER. 
To William Dix, 
Chicago, Il. 
Time Draft 
$50.00 St. Joseph, Mich., Nov. 1, 1904. 


At ten days’ sight pay to the order of Warren Hazelteen at St. Joseph 
National Bank Fifty Dollars. 
Value received. CHas. HUNTER. 
To’H. R. Moser, 5 
Lansing, Mich. 
Time Draft, Second Form 


$320.00 St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 1, 1904. 
Twenty days from date pay to J. R. Kotter, or order, Three Hundred 
and Twenty Dollars. Value received JAMES CLARK, 
To Wm. K. Asire, 
St Paul, Minn. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


How Drawn.— Bills of exchange, as drafts on foreign countries 
are usually called, are drawn in sets of three, each one referring 
to the other two. They are alike, except that they are num- 
bered first, second, and third. If the first, which is usually kept 
by the purchaser to be presented by himself for payment at the 
foreign bank, is lost, then the second or third; being sent by 
mail, may be used. The payment of one cancels the other two. 
To distinguish them from other drafts they are sometimes 
called foreign bills of exchange, and the others are sometimes 
called inland bills of exchange. 

The bank selling a Bill of Exchange, having money deposited 
in a foreign bank, orders the bill cashed there In this way 
travelers are saved the trouble and risk of carrying large 
amounts of money with them. Merchants engaged in foreign 
trade -also find them very convenient, and make all their pay- 

ments through Bills of Exchange. 
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SET OF FOREIGN BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


* Form 1 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 5, 19004. 
Luchange 
Sor 
£100 Ninety days after sight of this our First 
of Exchange (second and third of the same date and tenor 
unpaid) pay to the order of Chas. Wilson One Hundred 
Pounds Sterling, value received, and charge the same to 


Henry Horman & Co, 


To the Commercial Bank of Clasgow, 
LVo. 642 Glasgow, Scot. 


Form 2 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 5, 1904. 
Exchange 
jor 
£100. Ninety days after sight of this our Sec- 
ond of Exchange ( first and third of the same tenor and date 
unpaid) pay to the order of Chas. Wilson One Hundred 
Pounds Sterling, value received, and charge the same to 


FHlenry Hlorman & Co, 


To the Commercial Bank of Glasgow, 
WNVo. 642 Glasgow, Scot. 


Form 3 


Chicago, Il., Nov. 5, 1904. 
Lxchange 
jor 
£100. Ninety days after sight of this our Third 
of Exchange ( first and second of the same tenor and date un- 
paid) pay to the order of Chas. Wilson One Hundred Pounds 
Sterling, value received, and charge the same to 


Henry Horman & Co. 


i To the Commercial Bank of Glasgow, } 
No. 642 Glasgow, Scot. 
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‘LETTERS OF CREDIT 


A Letter of Credit is a letter from a bank or mercantile house 
addressed to its agents or correspondents elsewhere, requesting : 
them to pay or advance money to the bearer of the letter. 

How Secured.—The person who obtains a letter of this kind 
usually is required to deposit an equivalent sum with the person 
or firm from whom he obtains it, in money, bonds, mortgages or 
‘stocks. 

A Copy of the Letter is also sent by mail to. the person 
addressed, in which the bearer is so described that he may be 
recognized. 

If the Letter is not Accepted by the person to whom it is 
addressed the bearer should at once notify the author and give _ 
the reason why it has not been honored. :. 

Party Held Responsible.—The party whose signature the letter 
bears is held responsible for the amount involved, if the person 
to whom it is addressed accepts it. 
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FORM OF LETTER OF CREDIT 


350 Broadway, New York. Jan. 10, 1904, 
Messrs. Havart, Reep & Co., 
London, Eng. 

Drar Sirs: We take pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Chas. P. Hodder pe 
of this city, who visits England for the purpose of investing in property in 
the city or vicinity of London, and desires to open a credit with you of 
Fifteen Thousand Dollars. We hereby authorize you to honor his drafts. 
to an amount not exceeding in the aggregate the above-named sum and 
charge the same to us. 

The signature of Mr. Hodder accompanies this. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Foster, WALKER & Co. : 

Signature of Chas. P. Hodder. b 


Foster, Walker & Co.’s Letter Sent by Mail cy 


350 Broadway, New York, Jan. 10, 1904. 
Messrs. Havart, Rrep & Co., ‘ ; 
London, Eng. 
GENTLEMEN: We have to-day granted a letter of credit on your house 4 
(as per enclosed duplicate) to Mr. Chas. P. Hodder for Fifteen Thousand ss 
4 


ns Re 
rey Dra 


Dollars. 
Mr. Hodder is forty-five years of age, five feet ten inches tall, has a light 
complexion, light brown hair, and blue eyes. 5 
Respectfully yours, ee 

Foster, WALKER & Co. =x 
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A GUARANTEE LETTER OF CREDIT 


: Jackson, Miss., March 9, 1904. 
Mr. WALTER CoLEMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sire: Mr. Ira F. Van Arsdale, the bearer of this letter, is an exten- 
sive dealer in boots and shoes in this city, and is now about visiting your city 
for the first time, with a view of purchasing goods. We have reason to know 
the condition of his financial ability and his promptness in meeting his 
liabilities. We therefore readily guarantee the payment of any indebtedness 
that he may contract with your house not exceeding Ten Thousand Dollars. 

Very respectfully, 
Meyer, ScHuLtTz & Co., 
175 Moline St. 


The Letter Sent by Mail 


175 Moline St., Jackson, Miss., March 9, 1904. 
Mr. WALTER COLEMAN, 
" Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: We have to-day given a guarantee letter of credit upon you 
for Ten Thousand Dollars in merchandise. The bearer of our letter of credit 
‘is Mr. Ira F. Van Arsdale, an acquaintance of ours and a prominent merchant. 
of this city. 

Mr. Van Arsdale is thirty years old, six feet tall, has a dark complexion, 
with dark hair and eyes. 

W* commend him to your kind consideration. 

Respectfully, 
Meyer, ScHuutz & Co. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Washington studied and mastered without help the intricate 
forms of business. He copied bills of exchange, notes, drafts, 
bills of sale, receipts, and all the varieties of business forms, 
With a precision and elegance that were remarkable.—IRVING. 


“When falling on Sunday, the Mating following is iteervad! 7s 
January 1. New Year’s Day: In all the States (including the a? 2 
District of Columbia, Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma), cee 
except Massachusetts, Mississippi, and New Hampshire. SS 
' January & Anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans: In 
Louisiana. - ae 
January 19. Lee’s Birthday: In Florida, Georgia, North Caro- = 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia, and Alabama. 
February 12. Lincoln’s Birthday: In Connecticut, Dalawaret aes 
Iilinois, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North geen eS 
Pennsylvania, Washington and Wyoming. 
“February 22. Washington’s Birthday: In all the States (nslades 
ing the District of Columbia, Arizona, and Oklahoma), exoant =a 
Mississippi, where it is observed by exercises in the public | 1 
schools only. ey 
March 2. Anniversary of Texan Independence: In Texas. 
March 4, in the District of Columbia, when it falls on the day 
the President is inaugurated. 
April 19. Patriots’ Day: In Massachusetts. Sl ee 
April 21. Anniversary of the Battle of San Jacinto: In Texas. — 
April 26. Confederate Memorial Day: In Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, and Mississippi. a: Sa 
- May 10. Confederate Memorial Day: In North Carolina and— 
; South Carolina. 
_ - May (Second Friday). Confederate Day: In Tennessee. 


an of Independence: In North Carolina. 
May 30. Decoration Day: In all the States and Territories (and ‘ ~ 
District of Columbia), except Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Louisi-_ “i 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South oe aen Texas. 
Virginia, known as ‘‘Confederate Memorial Day.”’ : 
. May (last Friday). Pioneer Day: In Montana, Obmerveds in pub- as: 
lic schools. a 
June (first Monday), even years, general State election in Oregon. 
June 38. Jefferson Davis’ Birthday: In Florida, Georgia, and S 
Alabama. In Louisiana, known as ‘‘Confederate Deco 
Day.”’ - 
July 4. Independence Day: In all the States, District 0: 
Columbia, and Territories. See 
July 24. Pioneers’ Day: In Utah. 
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* August 16, Bennington Battle Day: In Vermont. 

_ September (first Monday). Labor Day: In all the States and 
Territories (and District of Columbia), except Arizona, Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, and North Dakota. In Louisiana, observed in 
Orleans Parish. 

September 9. Admission Day: In California. 

_ November 1. All Saints’ Day: In Louisiana. 

- November — General Election Day: In Arizona, California, Col- 
orado, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Dako- 
ta, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon (vote for Presidential elections 
only), Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming, in the years when elections are held therein. 

November — Thanksgiving Day (usually the fourth Thursday in 
November): Is observed in all the States, and in the District 
of Columbia, Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, though in 
some States it is not a statutory holiday. 

December 25. Christmas Day: In all the States, and in the 
District of Columbia, Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 

Sundays and Fast Days are legal holidays in all the States which 
designate them as such. 

_ Arbor Day is a legal holiday in Arizona, Maine, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, the day being set by the 
Governor; in Texas, February 22; Nebraska, April 22; Utah, 
April 15; Rhode Island, May 11; Montana, second Tuesday in 
May; Florida, first Friday in February; Georgia, first Friday 
in December; Colorado (school holiday only),-third Friday in 
April; in Oklahoma, the Friday following the second Monday 
in March. 

Good Friday is a legal holiday in Alabama, Delaware, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee, 

Mardi-Gras day (Shrove Tuesday or last day of Lent) is a legal 
holiday in Alabama and the parish of Orleans, Louisiana. 
Every Saturday after 12 0’clock noon is a legal holiday in New 

York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, the District of Columbia, and the city of New Orleans, 

and in Newcastle County, Del., except in St. George’s Hundred; 
ein Louisiana and Missouri in cities of 100,000 or more inhabit- 

ants; in Ohio in cities of 50,000 or more inhabitants; and June 1 

to August 81 in Denver, Col. 
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There is no national holiday, not even the Fourth of July 
‘Congress has at various times appointed special holidays. In 
the second session of the Fifty-third Congress it passed an act 
making Labor Day a public holiday in the District of Columbia, 
and it has recognized the existence of certain days as holidays — 
for commercial purposes, but, with the exception named, there — 
is no general statute on the subject. The proclamation of set 
President designating a day of Thanksgiving only makes it a 
_ legal holiday in the District of Columbia and the Teri ag 
‘and in those States which provide by law for it. i 


SALES OF PERSONAL PROPERTY 


What Constitutes a Sale.—A sale of goods isthe transfer of _ 
- ownership thereof for a consideration in money, paid or to be 4 
paid. . ae 
Earnest will always bind the bargain, but it must consist of a 
the giving away of something valuable, and not a mere 
ceremony. 
Delivery of the Goods.—On a contract of sale of goods th 
general rule is, that the delivery is to be at the place where the 
vendor has the article. i 
Delivery to an Agent, or carrier, if with the purchaser’s con- 
sent, is sufficient. 
Payment.—The law presumes that when a sale is made thesg 
is to be inmediate payment unless otherwise agreed. é: 
Credit may be expressly agreed upon, or may be implied from — “ 
custom and usage. “a 
How Goods are to be Shipped.—If the goods are to be a8) toa Be 
_ distant point, they must be shipped by the route directed by the 
purchaser. If no direction is given, they are to be sent by the i ; 
usual route. If sosent, the goods are the buyer’sat themoment 
of shipment, and the seller is relieved of responsibility. Butif — 
the goods are to be delivered by the seller at a distant point, be: 
is responsible that they reach there in good condition. 
Goods Must Agree with Terms of Sale.—Unless the ase: 
which are delivered agree with the terms of sale, the buyer need 
not accept them. Even after he has used a portion of them, i 
he finds that they are substantially different from what Bhey 
were repr esented to be, he can return them or ae tte : 


= 
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seller’s risk, subject to his order at the point where the buyer 
received them. 

Sale of Debis.—A claim upon a debtor may be sold just the 
same as other property, but notice of such a sale must be given 
to the debtor. 

Defects.—Should there be any defects in the property or ani- 
mals, which can be seen, that does not relieve the buyer from 
meeting his obligations, though he claims not to have seen the 
defects. 

But if the defects cannot be seen and the seller recommends 
the property as good or sound, the buyer is relieved from filling 
his part of the contract. 

Warranty.—If the seller of goods makes any assertion respect- 
‘ing the kind, quality, or condition of the article upon which he 
intends the purchaser should rely as a fact, and upon which he 
does rely, that is a warranty. 

Where Goods are Sold by Sample there is an implied warranty 
that the goods correspond with the sample. 

It isa general rule that the employer will be bound by the 
warranty of his clerk or shopman, if acting within the scope of 
his authority. 

Warranty must be at the time of sale; if it be made after, it is 
void for want of consideration. 

Stopping Goods on the Way to Purchaser.—The seller of goods, 
under certain conditions, has a right to stop goods that are ina 
carrier’s hands and on the way to the buyer at some distant 
point. This is termed stoppage in transit. 

Fraud on Part of the Buyer.—If the buyer has been guilty of 
such fraud as entitles the seller to rescind the sale; or if the 
buyer is actually insolvent; or if he has misrepresented his con- 
dition or made false pretenses in buying; or if he be so embar- 
rassed that in reasonable probability he cannot pay for the 
goods, the seller has a right to stop them in transit. 

If the goods were sent to pay a debt of the seller’s they cannot 
be stopped. . 

When the Right of Stoppage Ceases.—The right to stop goods 
in transit ceases when the buyer receives the goods at their 
appointed destination; or when the buyer takes the goods while 
on their way to him; or when the buyer has transferred the 
goods by bill of lading to a third party, in good faith and for 
value; or when the goods have passed into possession of the 
buyer’s ageut; or when the goods have been sold by the buyer, 
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and the purchaser has taken possession of them; or when the 
seller has delivered the key of his warehouse to the buyer that he E 
may get the goods; or when the buyer has agreed with the seller 
that the goods shall’ remain in the seller’s warehouse, with or 
without storage; or when the buyer has handed the seller’s | 
order to the keeper of the goods for the delivery of the same. . 
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BILLS OF SALE 


A Bill of Sale is a written instrument by which one person, for 
@ moneyed consideration, transfers the right and interest which 
he has in goods or chattels to another. 


¥ 


ee 


The Validity of the Sale does not depend on the actual posses- 3 
sion of the goods, but, as a general rule, in order to establish % 
ownership in law, the purchaser must take actual possession of 
the property purchased. In some States, however, if the sale ee: 


was not made fraudulently, for the purpose of evading the pay- — 
ment of just debts, the bill of sale is prima facie evidence of the - 
sale, and will hold good against the creditors of the seller. | 


In Cases of Dispute juries have the power to pass decision 
upon the fairness or unfairness of the sale, and if fraud can be — 
shown by the evidence, the bill of sale will be ignored and the Se 
sale declared void. ee ese 


SALES OF PERSONAL PROPERTY 


Form of Bill of Sale 


Know all Men by These Presents, That I, John R. Hartman. of Bedford, 
Indiana, in consideration of Seven Hundred and Seventy Dollars ($770), 
the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, do hereby grant, sell, transfer 
and deliver unto Charles Caxton the following property, to wit: 


WUE GME OUSES tras wos erm ck wiaheiacs crore a Gis oteve oatelons @ $100...... $500 
PE WOSISUL PICS S/o ioxcs ars cane crate sal oe slbie weiaNe ws On 90 Seta 180 
ROT OMERATIRESSy ena evan eases Gan sees os ke eka (Geant sa aes 50 
ERVOOENOW Since: icy Wise ters sioave taco o elixecn dias alate @ 720-255 6% 40 

PRC) peace ce esa renee te bsbar Seek aie See Nae RRO $770 


To have and to hold the said goods and chattels unto the said Charles 
Caxton, his executors, administrators and assigns, to his own proper use 
and benefit forever. And J, the said John R. Hartman, do avow myself to 
be the true and lawful owner of said goods and chattels; that. I have full 
power, good right and lawful authority to dispose of said goods and chattels 
in manner aforesaid; and that I will warrant and defend the same against 
the lawful claims and demands of all persons whomsoever. 

In witness whereof, I, the said John R. Hartman, have hereto set my 
hand this twenty-first day of May, 1904, 

: JoHN R. HARTMAN, 


(Witness) 


Bill of Sale—of a Horse, with Warranty 


Know all Men by These Presents, That in consideration of One Hundred 
and Fifty Dollars, to me paid by Henry King, the receipt of which is hereby 
acknowledged, I. William Morris, by these presents do bargain, sell, and 
convey to the said Henry King, his heirs, executors, administrators, and 
assigns, one bay horse, of the male sex, bay color, fifteen hands high, with a 
white star in the forehead, known as Bay Boy, to have and to hold the same 
unto the said Henry King, his heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns 
forever. 

And I, for myself, my heirs, executors, and administrators, will warrant 
and defend said horse unto him, the said Henry King, his heirs executors, 
administrators, and assigns, against the lawful claims and demands of all 
and every person or persons whatsoever. 


Witness my hand this tenth day of May, 1904. 
WiiiiAmM Morgis. 


Witnesses: 
James FuNsTON, 
RicHarD Boyce, 


TRANSPORTATIO 


Liability of Railroad and Express Companies 


The Business of Transportation, especially of goods and mer- 
chandise, and the laws whicli regulate the same are of great 
importance, and should be thoroughly understood by every one. — 

Carriers.—Those who transport goods for others are called 
carriers, and since all the business is done under contract such 
contracts are very numerous. 

- Common Carriers.—A common carrier is one whose business is 
the carrying of goods or persons from place to place for a con- 
sideration, either by land or water. 

The most common ones are the railroad, steamboat, steamship, 
and express companies, but truckmen, teamsters, expressmen, 
and others who offer their carrying services to the public gener- - 
ally are also common carriers. 
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Common Carriers of Goods 


Two Elements are Necessary to constitute one a common car- 
rier, (1) his following it as a business, and (2) his offering his 
services to the public generally. Those who work only for a 
particular person are not common but private carriers. 

Obligation to Take.—A common carrier is obliged by law to 
take any goods that are offered to him for transportation to any 
point on his route, provided his usual compensation is offered 
him in advance. 

In case the carrier’s cars are full he may refuse to take more; 
he may also refuse to carry freight of a dangerous character, 
such as explosives. : 
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Compensation.—Carriers may establish such rates or make 
such contracts as they choose. Large corporations usually have 
established schedules of rates. They can change these from 
time to time, but they must accept the goods of all persons at 
those rates. They cannot demand more from one person than 
from another, but must treat all alike. 

Discrimination Unlawiul.—The carrier must not make unjust 
discrimination as to prices of carriage. Before the passage of 
the Inter-State Commerce law, systematic discrimination in 
their charges was practiced by some of the railroad companies 
in the United States. Great corporations were given low rates 
for their vast shipments, while the small shipper was crushed by 
much higher charges for transportation. Unjust discrimina- 
tions were also made between different towns and localities. 
The Inter-State Commerce law renders such discriminations 
unlawful. 

Compensation.—_Common carriers may demand their pay in 
advance, yet they often transport the goods and collect the 
freight from the person receiving the same. 

_ In case the person to whom the goods are sent refuses to pay 
the charges the carrier must collect from the sender, for it was 
with him the contract was made and he alone can be sued. The 
other party made no contract with the carrier, hence cannot be 
sued. But if the sender is acting as the agent of the person to 
whom they are to be sent the company may sue the latter, for in 
that case the contract was made with him. 

Diligeace and Dispatch —A common carrier is bound to carry 
the goods with reasonable diligence and dispatch, and safely 
deliver them to the person to whom they are consigned, without 
any loss or injury, except such as may: be occasioned by the 
act of God, the public enemy, or the fault or fraud of the owner. 

When Liable beyond His Own Route.—lIf a carrier receives 
goods for transportation and agrees to deliver them beyond the 
terminus of his own route he renders himself responsible for the 
whole route. He may by special contract limit his liability to 
his own route, and absolve himself by safe delivery to the next 
connecting carrier. 

’ Garrier’s Lien.—Common carriers have another way to obtain 
their pay. Common carriers may keep the goods they have 
transported until their charges are paid. 

Thus, there are three ways in which a carrier may enforce 
payment of his freight, viz.: 


advance. 

.2. He may transport them and then keep them until aa 

8. He may transport and deliver them and then sue the } PETSOR = 
with whom he made his contract. : 

Loss or Injury.—Common carriers are responsible for any loss. : 

or injury occurring to goods which they are transporting. Any 

damages that have occurred to the goods while in possession of =z 
the carrier must be made good. He has complete control over 
the goods as if they were his own, and if while in his pOSseorsae 
they suffer i injury it is his loss. 

The carrier is not liable for the ‘‘act of God,’’ such as cyclones, 
floods, lightning, a public enemy as in war, or (in shipping) for 
perils of the sea. But fire, unless caused by lightning, does not 


from liability. 
Any damages that have occurred to the goods while i in posses- : 
- sion of the carrier must be made good if it occurred through the 2 ; 
carelessness of any of the employees. a 
Perishable Goods.—Carriers are not responsible for loss to 
fruits that decay in their possession, or goods shipped in detetes 
ive boxes or carelessly packed, such as glassware, agen (| or 
other articles that are easily broken. a 
If a package is of great value, such as money, the common ~ 708 : 
Carrier must be informed of it. = 
Collecting Damages.—In case of damage to goods the baitrondl a 
or express company should be duly notified and the amount of — 
damages stated or sworn to before a proper officer and with 
' sufficient evidence, if required. 
A common carrier must pay the market value at the point of 
destination of all: property lost or destroyed by his fault while in 
his care for transportation. a 
Receipt.—In shipping goods by freight or express a receipt o or i " 
bill of lading should always be taken and ery preserved. He 
Bills of Lading.—The bill of lading is the carrier’s acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of goods, and is evidence of contract between — 
the sare and is supposed to contain all the carrier’ s claim for 


the third is sent to the person to whom the goods are consigne¢ 
Bills of Lading are transferable and assignable, and the. 
assignee may sue for the recovery of the goods. | 


¥ 
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Form of Bill of Lading. 


New York, December 10, 1904. 
Shipped in good order, and well conditioned, by James C. Hanton...... 
Disboard. tHhership Goodspeed... oisisi5 soos ais lors cs wld ve ow die we.a wleeld Grae ea erties 


Marked as follows: whereof Chas. Bollman............56 
_ Sylvester Clyde, is master, now lying in the port of 
Rio Janeiro. INOW VOtK as soe owe and bound for 


the port of Rio Janeiro ........... 
500 barrels of flour, being marked and numbered as in the margin, and are 
to be delivered in the like order and condition at the port of Rio Janeiro...... 
(the dangers of sea only excepted) unto Sylvester Clyde... 1... .... cence ee 


_ or his assigns, he or they paying freight for the said cases, with ten cents 


primage and average accustomed. 
In witness whereof I have affirmed to three bills of lading, all, of this 


tenor and date; one of which being accomplished the others to stand void. 
Henry R. SANDFORD. 


(In the above form, Hanton is the shipper or consignor, Clyde © 


the consignee, and Sandford the carrier. It might be signed by 
the master (Bollman) instead of by Sandford.) 


Common Carriers of Persons 


A common carrier of persons is one who holds himself out to 
carry for hire from place to place all such persons as choose to 
employ him. Railroads, steamboats, street car, omnibus and 
stage line companies are the most common. 

His Duty.—He must carry all persons who may present them- 
selves for carriage, provided they are in a proper condition and 
offer their fare. He is bound to provide suitable and proper 
means of conveying, with suitable attention. 

His Liability.—He is bound to use the highest degree of care 
and diligence in the conduct of his business and is responsible 
for negligence of any kind. He is bound to protect the passen- 
gers against insult or injury from his servants or employees. 
He must give passengers reasonable time to get off and on the 


carriage and suitable means of doing so. 


Baggage.—Passenger carriers are responsible for the baggage 
of their patrons. If the servants of the carrier are allowed to 
carry parcels, the carrier will be responsible for their safe deliv- 
ery, although the carrier derives no benefit therefrom. 


A Baggage Check is evidence of the liability of the company 
issuing it. 
Baggage does not include merchandise, or money, except an 


‘amount reasonable for expenses. 


SAFE METHODS. 


If a carrier sells a-person a ticket toa point beyond the ter- 
- minus of his own route, and especially if he also checks the 
baggage to such a point, he is responsible for the safety of the 
baggage to that point. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


An Acknowledgment is a declaration, before an authorized 

_ officer, of a party who has executed a deed or other document, 
that it is his free and voluntary act. 

' What Instruments Must be Acknowledged.—All deeds and 

conveyances of land, to be effectual as to third parties, must be 

recorded upon previous proof or acknowledgment of their execu- _ 


tion. In some of the States, chattel mortgages must be acknowl- — x 


~ edged and recorded the same as deeds. S 
Before Whom Taken.— Within the several States acknowledg- 
ments may be taken in general before the following officers: 


Notaries Public and Justices of the Peace generally within their S 


territorial jurisdiction, and in any place of the State usually — 
before Judges and Clerks of the Supreme, Circuit, Probate, and 
County Courts, Judges of the United States Courts, Chancellors, 
_ Registers, Masters in Chancery, and Court Commissioners. 
County Recorders, Town Clerks and their assistants, United 
‘States Commissioners, County Surveyors, County Auditors, 


Registers of Deeds, Mayors, and Clerks of incorporated cities — 


may take acknowledgments within their jurisdiction; besides 


the foregoing, in several States also the deputies of the enumer- __ 
ated officers, and in Connecticut, Commissioners of the School 


Fund; in Louisiana, Parish Recorders and their deputies; in 
Maine, women appointed by the Governor for that purpose; in 
Michigan, members of the Legislature; in Mississippi, members” 


of County Board of Supervisors; in Nebraska, the Secretary of 


State; in New York, Recorders of cities and Commissioners of 
Deeds; in Pennsylvania, Mayors, Recorders, and Aldermen of s 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Allegheny, and Carbondale; in Rhode 
Island, State Senators; in Vermont, Registers of Probate; in 
West Virginia, Prothonotaries, in Wisconsin, Police Justices, 
Without the State and within the United States, the following 


officers are authorized to take acknowledgment: Judges and 


Clerks of Courts of Record, Notaries Public, Commissioners 
appointed for that purpose by the Governors, and officers author- 
ized to take acknowledgments within their réspective States. 
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_ Besides the foregoing, also, in Colorado, Secretaries of State; in 


Delaware, Mayors of cities; in Illinois, Justices of the Peace, 
Comunissioners of Deeds, and Mayors of cities; in Kentucky, 
Secretaries of State; in Michigan and Wisconsin, Master in 


Chancery; in New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 


vania, and Rhode Island, Mayors and Chief Magistrates of cities. 

Without the United States.—Judges of Courts of Record, 
Mayors or Chief Magistrates of cities, towns, boroughs, counties, 
Notaries Public, Diplomatic, Consular, or Commercial Agents of 
the United States resident and accredited in the country where 
the acknowledgment is taken. (See Deeds.) 


Form of Single Grantor’s Acknowledgment 


Srate or Iurivots, ) 
County of Cook, § 

I, William Mann, a notary public for and within said county, in the 
State aforesaid, do hereby certify that Andrew Field, personally known to 
me as the real person’ whose name is subscribed to the foregoing deed as 
having executed the same, appeared before me in person and acknowledged 
that he signed, sealed, and delivered the said instrument of writing as his 
free and voluntary act, for the uses and purposes therein set forth. 

Given under my hand and seal of office, this second day of September, 
A. D. 1904. WILLIAM MANN, 

[NOTARIAL SEAL.] Notary Public. 


Acknowledgment by Husband and Wife 


STATE oF OHIO, 
County of Franklin, 

Before me, Everett Howe, a notary public for and within said county, 
in the State aforesaid, appeared the above named Charles: Kendall, and 
Susan Kendall, his wife, both personally known to me as the real persons 
whose names are subscribed to the within conveyance, as having executed 
the same, and acknowledged that they signed, sealed, and delivered the 
same for purposes therein mentioned. 

And the said Susan Kendall, having been by me examined, separate and 
apart, and out of hearing of her husband, acknowledged that she executed 


_ the same freely, and without any fear or compulsion of her said husband. 


Given under my hand and seal of office, this fifteenth day of January, 
A. D. 1904. Everett Howe, 
[NorarrAL SEAL. | Notary Public, 


AFFIDAVITS 


An Affidavit is a statement made under oath (or affirmation) 
before an authorized official, and signed by the person making it. 
For What Used.—In judicial proceedings, except for trial of 
causes, affidavits are the usual means of presenting evidence to 


the court, and are most frequently used to support or oppose the 


humerous applications for orders, known as motions. 


No Particular Form is prescribed By law, but the affidavit must — 
specify the State and county in which it is made, so as to” sho’ 
that the officer who administered the oath had authority to do so. 
The Statement should be confined to facts within the actual 
- knowledge of the person making the affidavit, or when made on 
information and belief, that. fact should be stated. 
'  Jurat.—The officer taking the affidavit affixes a clause called 
the jurat, certifying the time and fact of the oath. : 
_ Who may Take.—Judges, Justices of the Peace, Commissioners 
of Deeds, Notaries Public, and other and similar officers have 
authority to take affidavits. 


General form of Affidavit 


STATE of PENNSYLVANIA, bss 
Allegheny County, City of Pittsburg, 

' Bernard Beckman, being duly sworn, deposes and says (or alleges and 
Says): That (Here set out in full and accurate language the matters to be 
alleged.) ; 

[szax] BERNARD BECKMAN. 

Sworn (or affirmed) before me, this fifteenth day of January, A. D. 1904. 3 
JOHN WELLNER, 

Justice of the Péace. 

(if the affiant is unable to read, the subscription should be as follows: e 


the same having been by me (or in my presence) read to this aifiant. he being 
illiterate (or blind), and understanding the same. " 
(Officer’s signature and title. ) 


Affidavit to Accounts 


Strate or ILLriNols, \ at 
County of Cook, : 

; Franklin Gage, of Chicago, in said County and State, being duly sworn, — 
deposes and says: That the above account, as stated, is just and true. a 

r That the above sum of Fifty Dollars is now justly due and owing to Je E R 
deponent by the above named James Higgins. SM 
That he, the said Francis Gage, has never received the same or any care * 
thereof, either directly or indirectly, nor any person for him, by his direction — 
or order, knowledge or consent. FRANKLIN GAGE. : 
Sworn and subscribed before me, this ninth day of June, A. D. 1904. 
MicHanL SwANN, 

Justice of the Peace. | 


Affidavit to Declaration or Petition 


State or ILLINo!s, t 

County of Sangamon, 
Abel Jones, being duly sworn, says: That the facts set forth in the forego- : 

ing declaration (or petition) are true. ABEL JONES. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this tenth ‘day of June, A. D 1904, — 
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EXAMPLES OF BUSINESS LETTERS 


Letter Containing a Remittance 


Canton, Ohio, Feb. 10, 1904. 
- Messrs. WitLt1aAMsonN & Caton 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find N. Y. Draft for Sixty-five Dollars 
($65.00), in settlement of your invoice of January 12th, which you will kindly 
receipt and return. Yours truly, 

: PrreR SCHRADER. 


Letter Acknowledging Above 


Williamsport, Pa., Feb. 12, 1904. 
Mr. Perer ScHRADER, 
Canton, Ohio. 
Dear Sir:—Yours of the 10th inst., containing N. Y. Draft for Sixty-five 
Dollars ($65.00), came to hand this morning. 
We enclose bill properly receipted, and wish to thank you for prompt 
settlement of your account. Yours respectfully, 
WILLIAMSON & CATON. 


Letter Ordering Goods 


120 Penn St., Scranton, Pa., May 1, 1904. 
Messrs. Gro. M. Hitt & Co., 
110 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Il. 
Gentlemen:—Please ship by freight over the Penn. Line the following 
books: : 
50 Copies Handy Encyclopedia, Cloth Binding 
10 Copies Handy Encyclopedia, Half-Morocco Binding 
27 Copies The Business Educator, Cloth Binding 
13 Copies The Business Educator, Morocco Binding 
10 Copies Bible Symbols, Cloth Binding 
Enclosed you will find P. O. money order for Fifty-Seven Dollars ($57.00) 
in payment of above. Kindly ship as promptly as possible, and oblige, 
Yours for success, 
Epwin Lewis, Agent. 


Calling Attention to Error in Invoice 


Hamilton, Ohio, Jan. 27, 1904. 
Messrs. Davis & Hour, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—I find in checking your invoice dated the 10th inst. for 
shipment of biscuits thas you have overcharged me 15 cents per box on the 
plain sodas. I herewith return said invoice and ask you to kindly send me 


@ corrected one. Respectfully, 
Jas. DOYLE. 


Letter Acknowledging Order for Goods 


110 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill., May 3, 1904. ; 


Mr. Epwin Lewis, 

Scranton, Pa. ak. 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 1st inst., containing Fifty-seven Dolan ; 
($57.00) and order for books, has been received. 2 

We are shipping your books via Penn. freight as ordered, and trust diéy -2 

will reach you without any unnecessary delay. Bill of lading will be mailed 

you to-morrow. > Gal 

Thanking you for the above order, and wishing you the best of success, * 
weare, — Yours very truly, 2m 
~  GEOeM. Hity & Co. 


Letter Inclosing Corrected Invoice 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 30, 1904. — 
Mr. Jas. Doyue, supe 
Hamilton, Ohio. é mot 
Dear Sir:—Your favor of the 27th inst. is at hand, and in reply, we desire =” 
to apologize for our error, and herewith enclose you corrected invoice. eet 

Yours truly. ~ 

Davis & Hort. ~ 
Per DES 


Letter Requesting a Loan 
Denver, Colo., May 1,1904. 
‘Mr. Franx Sirs, =) ae 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ee ~ 
; _ Dear Sir:—Much as I dislike the idea of asking any one to be inconven- 
a oa ienced by my circumstances, I am obliged to borrow Twenty-five Dollars ~ “ee 
Ew until the first of June, and I take the liberty, knowing your confidence in = 
me and your generosity, to ask if you can accommodate me with a loan. ey 
I am sorry to trouble you, but hope you will pardon me if I have tres- 
passed on your kindness, a 
Believe me, Gratefully yours, nas 
JoHN LONGLEY, 


ne 


+ 


. ae Giving Notice of Note Coming Due 
ae Burlington, Iowa, 3/10/04. — 
ae Mr. D. E. Hourz. 
Des Moines, Iowa. . 

Dear Sir:—Your note for Fifty Dollars ($50.00), dated Sept. 30, 1903, 
at six months, and made in our favor, will be due and payable at the State 
National Bank on the 30th inst. 
yoo s Kindly provide for same, and oblige, Yours truly, 
es z < ; x | Kura & 


ai 
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Letter Enclosing Note for Collection 


Louisville, Ky., April 5, 1904. 
FARMERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ BANK, 
Joplin, Mo. 
Gentlemen:—We enclose a note for Sixty-five Dollars ($65.00), drawn by 
§. K. Watson of your town, andfdue the 30th of this month. 
Kindly collect the amount of same, together with six months’ interest 
due, and remit the proceeds to us in Chicago or N. Y. exchange. 
‘Thanking you in advance, we are, Yours truly, 
Ritzty & RipNowur. 


Letter Enclosing Bill of Lading to Bank for Collection 


Moline, Miss., April 8, 1904. 
First NaTIonat BANK, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs:—We enclose herewith bill of lading to our name endorsed in 
favor of Mr. John Marten, 10 Beaver St., your city. 
Kindly deliver said bill of lading to Mr. Marten upon payment of Ferty 
Dollars ($40.00) and the cost of remitting the amount to us in N. Y. exchange. 
Thanking you for your kind attention to the above, we are, 
Yours truly, 
Oxrorp Pus. Co. 


Letter of Resignation 


: Streator, Ill., May 1, ’04. 
' Messrs. Horrman Mra. Co., 
City. 
: Gentlemen :—Having decided to go into business for myself, I am there- 
_ fore obliged to resign my position and ask to be relieved from my duties the 
first of June next. 
Permit me to say that it is with feelings of regret that I sever my connece 
tion with associations that have always been of the most pleasant character. 
Yours very respectfully, 
Gro. W. HARDING. 


. Letter Advising Shipment on Commission 


Grand Haven, Mich., Aug. 25, 1903. 
Messrs. Hitt & LERNE, 
Commission Merchants, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen:—As per our previous arrangements, I am shipping you to 
night via Steamer Conger, on consignment, : 
500 baskets of choice peaches. 
= Kindly take care of same and dispose of them at the best price obtainable 
and place the proceeds to the credit of my account. Yours truly, 
mS J. B, Greece. (Shipper) 


‘BUSINESS LETTERS 


Letter Giving Notice of Traveler’s Call 
. (Printed Letterhead.) 


Messrs. Kineman, Brown & Co. 
Boston, Mass. : 
Gentlemen:—Our representative, Mr. A. K. Parks, expects to call upon 
‘you about the first of February with a full line of samples of the latest and 
best in knitted goods. a 
We trust you will defer placing your order until you see what we have to. ie 
Offer, aS we believe we have exceptional values for the trade this year. < a : 
Thanking you for your many past favors, we are, i 
Respectfully yours, 
Kenziz Knitting Mrs, % 
<5 - K. 


An Order on a Business House for Goods 


w 
Troy, N. Y. May 2, 1904. 
Messrs. ARTHUR & CoMRIE, . 
City. ss 
Gentlemen:—Please deliver to the bearer, Mr. Chas Wright, goods that _ 
he may select, not exceeding in value Fifty Dollars ($50.00), which you may 
charge to our account and mail us invoice for same. ee 
Your kind attention will oblige, Yours truly, ESS 


Scorr & Co. a 
Letter Complaining of Shortage in Goods 


Fresno, Cal., May 10, 1904, 
Megsrs. Harrison Weir & Co., 


59 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen:—Your shipment of Gold Soap, which left Chicago on the 
érd of April, reached us to-day, and we find same to be ten boxes short. 

We return you herewith freight receipt, which does not correspond to a 
the bill ef lading or your invoice, and ask you to kindly investigate the — 
cause of the shortage, Yours very truly, ‘i 

PETERSON Bros. — 
PerJ.; Dy Bye 


Letter Giving Notice of Dissolution of Partnership 


Mendota, Ill., April 9, 1904. 

We hereby give notice that the partnership heretofore existing and doi: 
business under the firm name of Shaw & Bentley has been this ninth re 
April, 1904, dissolved by mutual consent, and Mr. Shaw appointed to co! 
lect all outstanding debts and settle all accounts of said firm. 

Jas. D. Saw. 
Cc. R. Bent 


The above notice may be either published or eer . 
individuals ater in the change. : , 
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Letter heen ai of the Non-Arrival of Gocds 


Toronto, Can., 3/8/04. 
Messrs. ALLEN & LEE, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen:—The shipment of Art Goods which you made to us the 15th 
of last month has not yet arrived. We have been advised by the Customs 
Department that they are being held for invoice. 5 

Kindly mail copy of Certified Invoice to the Department at Windsor, 
and urge them to pass the goods at once, obliging, 

Yours truly, 
Roserts & Oo. 


Requesting Address of Paper Changed 


Concord, N. H., May 2, 1904. 
Messrs. HERALD Pus. Co., ; 
Boston, Mass. : 
Gentlemen:—Will you please change the address of my ‘Herald’? from 
‘J. K. Good, 79 Palace St., to J. K. Good, 94 York St., Concord, N. H., and 
oblige? Yours truly, 
J. K. Goon. 


LETTERS REQUESTING SPECIAL FAVORS 


A letter making a request of any kind should approach the 
subject in a direct manner. The nature of the request should 
be stated at the beginning, and any explanation necessary for 
meking the request should follow, and be brief and to the point. 

If necessary to ask for a remittance on an account not yet 
due, for the privilege of drawing on a prompt paying customer, 
or for an extension of time on an account or note, special care 
should be used in wording the request. 

The following will serve as examples: 


Bellevue, Mich,, April 15, 1904. 
Messrs. Kineman & Son, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen:—For some time past our business has been tied up to such 
an extent, on account of circumstances over which we have no control, that we 
are obliged to ask you if you can favor us with a remittance covering one-half 
your account. We will be glad to extend the time for the payment of the 
balance to the 15th of Sept. provided you can accommodate us with your 
check by the 20th inst. 

We anticipate a speedy adjustment of our difficulties, and hope this will 
be the only time we will be under the necessity of calling on you for your 
account before due. 

Kindly wire your reply at our expense. Thanking you in advance, we 
are, Respectfully yours, 

Henry MorGan & Co. 


> 2 


Asking Note Extended Q 
Red Oak, Iowa, yas 10, 1904. 


PERRY, HARTMAN & Co. 4 
Des Moines, Iowa. : ae 

Dear Sirs:—We find that we will be unable to meet our note 208 Two a 
Hundred Dollars ($200.00), due the first of February, and write to enquire — : 
if you will kindly extend the time of payment to the first of March. By 
that time we will be able to meet principal and interest in full. 

We are sorry to have to ask this, and if not convenient for you, kindly : 
notify us by return mail so that we may make other arrangements. We trust, — Z 
however, you can accommodate us, and desire to thank you in advance for 
the favor. 2 ‘Yours very respectfully, it 

JamMrs DENNIS & Co. - “- 


LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION 


‘nature. The fact that a letter is given is usually cousin as 
an indorsement of the bearer, therefore, in introducing a business — 


_ that you will not be obligating yourself further than you intend. 
Letters of introduction should not be sealed, as the person. 
introduced has a right to know what the letter contains. Sh 
The following will serve as an example: hy 


. Dixon, Ill., April 7, 1904, et 
Mr. J. B. Kmnnepy, © : 
15 Spruce St., Louisville, Ky. : 
_ Dear Sir:—This will introduce to you my friend, Mr. Harold Rogers, who — 
“represents the Gibson Manufacturing Company of Chicago, engine builders, — 
who desire to open a branch office in your city. 3 
Any assistance you may be able to give Mr. Rogers in securing a suitable 
location will be greatly appreciated by me. Pa “a 
j Yours very respectfully, 


Besides the address of the person or firm to whom the letter i is” 
addressed, the envelope should have on the lower left-hand — 
corner the following: Introducing Mr. Harold Rogers. a 


Letters of Indorsement 


A letter introducing a business acquaintance for the purpose 
of opening business relations between him and the persons ti 
whom he is introduced is called a letter of indorsement. Ifthe — 
person asking such a letter is known to be financia 
responsible and of good character and business ability, li 
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is assumed; but unless he is known to possess these qualities 


ig 


the letter better not be given. 


Letters of indorsement should not be sealed if delivered to the 
person requesting them. 
The following is a safe form: 
Muskegon, Mich., May 1, 1904. 


Messrs. Epison EvEectric Co., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Gentlemen:—The bearer, Mr. Robt. West, is preparing to engage in 
business in Grand Rapids, Mich., and calls on you for the purpose of exam- 


- ining your goods. 


Nine years’ acquaintance with Mr. West justifies us in stating that he is 
a gentleman of sterling qualities and business ability, and knowing the field 
in which he is about to locate, we have no hesitation in saying that you will 
find it profitable to extend to him every courtesy. 
Very truly yours, 
Rost. WALTON & SON. 


Letter Incurring Direct Liability 


110 Lincoln St., 


Rockford, Ill., 3/8/04. 
Messrs. Jas. Ray & Co., 


5 90 State St., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen:—This will introduce Mr. R. E. Higgins of our city, who 
wishes to purchase goods on thirty days’ time. 

We have known Mr. Higgins for the past fifteen years, and confidently 
state that he is good for whatever contracts he may make. 

You may consider this letter indorsement to the extent of One Thousand 
Dollars. Respectfully yours, 

Comm & McKenzin. 


LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION. 


In giving a letter of recommendation it should always be 
borne in mind by the writer, that in recommending another, 
three persons are liable to be affected by it. 

If not carefully worded the applicant might be entrusted with 
duties or responsibilities on the strength of such a letter, that he 
is totally unfit for, and consequently the employer would suffer 
loss and be put to inconvenience, the applicant instead of being 
benefited would be disgraced, and the writer’s reputation for 
good judgment and truthfulness be injured. 

If the applicant merits commendation it should never be 
withheld; but the letter should never overdraw or state more 
than he is capable of fulfilling. 

The letter may be addressed to the person or firm to whom 


the bearer desires to make application; or it may be written 
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ot ee 


without address, or ‘‘7o whom it may concern.”? In elt! a a. 

the latter ways it may then be presented to any one the bearer 

chooses. ree 
The following are some of the usual forms: 


Utica, N. Y., Jan. 26,1904. 
Messrs. J. Permrson & Co., << 

Hillsboro, Iowa. 
Gentlemen:—We take pleasure in stating that Mr. Will Cameron, who — 
has been in our employ for the past three years, as clerk, has by the faithful j 

performance of his work and his manly, upright character, won for himself os 
the respect and confidence of every One connected with our establishment. | 
We regret that failing health compels him to seek outside employment, — 
and we heartily recommend him as a trustworthy, capable and energetic 
salesman. Yours very respectfully, <a 
Kenneri STEVENS Co, 


An Open Letter of Recommendation 


Atlanta, Ga., April 20, 1904. _ 
To Wxom It May Concern :— : 
This is to certify that the beaver, Mr. George J. Bailey, has been in thee Ss ‘ 
employ of our company for the past two years, as bookkeeper, and that.he 
_ has proven himself to be capable, energetic and faithful, a young man ‘of. 
good habits, and fine Christian character, and we heartily recommend him 
to anyone desiring the services of a competent bookkeeper. 
He leaves us to better his position, and carries with him our best wishes" 
for his success, Respectfully, 
Carter Co. ‘ 
Per J. C. Carter, Prest. 


29 Woodward Ave., ; 

Cleveland, Ohio, March 10, ‘oa 

The bearer, Miss Jennie Comrie, has been superintendent of the millinery ‘ 
department of our dry goods house for several years, and we take pleasure — z . 
in stating that her services have been very satisfactory, and we would be 
glad to retain her at an advanced salary, but she has decided to go west. a 
We cheerfully recommend her as being a lady of exceptionally good — , 
judgment in her line of work and capable of holding the best class of trade, 

: Jonres & Bunepicr, 


a 


A Letter of Application should be the best specimen of letter 
the writer can produce, both as to the penmanship and compo- 
sition. Remember the experienced eye of the business man will 
readily detect the errors, if any, and not only that, he forms 
an estimate of your qualities by the letter you write. 

The following suggestions may be helpful: : 

1. Write your letter of application yourself and do not apply 
for a position you doubt your own ability to fill. 

2. Write respectfully, and modestly, frankly stating your 
qualifications, without boasting. 

8. Be sure the form of your letter, the grammar, punctuation, 
spelling, and use of capitals are correct. 

4, Let the writing be neat, the letter free from blots and 
erasures, even if you have to rewrite it half a dozen times. 

5. If making a personal application, and you are asked to write 
your letter then and there, be prepared. Keep your thoughts 
collected and put these suggestions into practice. 

6. Replying to an advertisement, state when and where the 
advertisement was seen. Make application for the position 
advertised, and answer all the requirements. 


Salesman’s Application 


La Grange, Ill., April 10, 1904. 
Messrs. ARMouR & Co., 

s Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen:—Replying to your advertisement in Saturday’s ‘‘Record- 

_ Herald’ for a city salesman. I respectfully apply for the position you offer. 

I have had three years’ experience as salesman for a line of goods selling to 


grocers and putchots, and know the city and the trade thorough . 
ask is an opportunity to prove my ee to sell co Sales ete 


or John D. Mills, 169 Market St., DOtaeseo! 
I shall be glad to call on you for a personal interview. 
Yours very truly, 
L. A. Foster. — 


Application for Position as Clerk : 
Springfield, Ill., May 1, 1904. 


MARSHALL & DUNNE, Pees 
Glencoe, Ill. <= 
Gentlemen:—Learning through a friend of mine that your business is. 
increasing to such an extent that you require the services of another clerk, 
I hereby respectfully apply for the position. If Iam accepted I will faithfully 
serve you to the best of my ability, and your interests will be my first con- 


sideration. 
I shall be glad to furnish testimonials as to my character, ability, etc. 
Hoping to hear from you favorably, I am, = 


Yours very respectfully, ; 
Cuinton McNeIu. 


‘LETTERS REQUESTING PAYMENT 


The composition of a letter requesting payment of an account — 
is often a perplexing task, particularly if the person or firm 
capable of paying, but careless about it. Such a letter, to 
perfect, must not only obtain the money due, but do so withow 
giving offense. Such letters should not, asa rule, be blunt or 
abrupt, but should courteously and clearly state the reasons for 
the request. If it becomes necessary to suggest placing the © 


- 


your reluctance about using such means. Generally speaking, a 
statement of the debtor’s account is usually all that is necessary 
to remind him that payment is expected when due. 4 > 
If necessary to requést prompt payment, something like the 
following may be used: 


New York, N. Y., May 1, 1904. 
Mr. D. C. Gowan, 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Dear Sir:—Inclosed please find statement of your account for April, 
which we trust you will find correct. 
We would appreciate it if you will kindly check same ee your. earlies : 
convenience and send us a N. Y. Draft for the amount. 
Yours truly, te 
Smiruson & & Dewan. 
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If the debtor is tardy a second request might be worded as 
follows: 


; New York, N. Y., May 20, 1904. 
Mr. J. G. Homer, 
Newark, N. J. 
Dear Sir:—We respectfully call attention to your account, which is now 
some time past due, and ask if you cannot favor us with your check by 
return mail. 


or, 3 


Not hearing from you regarding the amount of your account, now past 
due, we take the liberty of drawing on you at three days’ sight, and trust 
that you will kindly honor the draft when presented. 

Thanking you in advance, we are, Yours truly, 

Connor & BLAINE. 


Concord, N. H., April 1, 1904. 
Messrs. MaxweLu & GORDON, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Gentlemen:—The Second National Bank has this morning returned to, 
us our Draft on you, dated March 10th for Fifty-four Dollars ($54.00) with 
the explanation, ‘‘No attention paid to notice.” Since we have given you 
all the time you asked for the payment of your account, unless some satis- 
factory explanation is forthcoming you will put us under the necessity of 
placing your account in the hands of our collector. 

Awaiting a prompt reply, we are, Respectfully, 

Davis & LAWRENCE, 


LETTERS OF APOLOGY 


He is an unmanly man who has not grace to apoiogize for 
inflicting a wrong, knowingly or otherwise. 

If you owe an apology, make it promptly. The longer you 
let it go, the harder it becomes to offer. Failure to pay an 
account or keep a business engagement may be unavoidable, but 
neglect to explain matters invariably leaves a bad impression on 
the one to whom the explanation is due. 


Apology for Failure to Keep a Business Appointment 


Akron, Ohio, Jan. 27, 1904. 
Mr. J. NortHcorr 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Sir:—I very much regret that I was unable to meet you at the 
“Conwell House” yesterday as I had expected. Owing to a smash-up on 
the road. my train was so much behind time it was impossible for me to keep 
the engagement. ; 


qe will 55 glad to arrange my Se and pod you on w 
_Inay suggest. Sincerely you 
( es Je 


Apology for Failure to Pay an iis 


55 Messrs. Gro. Moorr & Co., 
Fargo, N. D. 
~ Gentlemen:—We owe you an apology for not having settled our account 


be able to settle our account in full not later than the 20th ae 
_. If you will kindly give us this extension of time we assure you, the accoun 
will then be paid. 
ee that we have not put you to any inconvenience, we are, — 
Very respectfully yours, — Bs 
Con@eR & DUN. 


a 
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Bookkeeping is the recording of everyday business transactions 
in asystematic manner, enabling the merchant, farmer, mechanic 
or professional man to tell accurately at any time the amount of 
his indebtedness to others, the indebtedness of others to him, 
and whether his business or calling is a profitable or unprofitable 
one. 

The system of bookkeeping that enables one to arrive at the 
above facts with the least amount of labor will be the best, and 
it will depend largely upon the nature of the business one is 
engaged in, what will be best suited to his needs; for example, 
what would be adequate for the farmer or professional man 
would be useless for a large mercantile house. 

Its Importance.—Many a business man, farmer and mechanic 
works year after year without keeping any particular record 
of his business, excepting a few memoranda of what others 
may owe him, and depends on his bank balance at the end of the 
year to say whether he has made or lost money, whereas 
if a correct record had been kept, supposing he was a farmer, he 
could then tell what crop had paid best for the amount of labor 
expended, what amount of profit had been made on the cows, on 
' the hogs or on the hens, etc., giving him the information that 
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would Sable him to cull out the unprofitable items in 1 his: 
_ farming, and increase his profits the following year. And so 
_ the business man or mechanic. % 
- More than that, if you depend upon thiose with whom you desk 
to keep your accounts there is likely to be mistakes and mis- 
understandings that may cost you something. 
It is not intended here to give a complete treatise on Book- = 
_ keeping, simply to lay down a few general principles that will eS a 
enable any one to keep his own accounts in a simple and a 
systematic manner. a x 
Two Systems.—There are two systems of bookkeeping -sanades 
Single Entry and Double Entry. (See explanation of each.) a 
An Account is the title of the person or thing we are dealing 
with and under which the debits and credits are placed in the 
Ledger. 
Debit and Credit.—The first principle of bookkeeping to pe 
learned is the system of debit and credit. Every account has a = 
debit and a credit side. The left-hand side is the debit and the ; 
right-hand side is the credit. Ba. 
Debit means to charge, credit means to trust. When you et" 
receive goods or cash, or any commodity at a price, debit the 
_ thing received and credit the person or account from which you 
receive it. When you sell goods or pay cash on account, debit 
the person who receives them, and credit the account, the goods 
or cash represent. In short, debit what you receive, credit what — B. 
goes out. “% 
Debit a person when he gets goods on time or when you pays, ag 
‘him cash on account, and credit him when he pays you cash on - 
account or sells you goods on time. 


SINGLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING 


In Single Entry bookkeeping, accounts are opened with — 
persons only, and the books used are the Day Book and an a8 
and sometimes a Cash Book and Bill Book. 

In the Day Book all transactions are recorded, with the proper - 
debit or credit as the case may be. 

The Ledger contains the items posted from the Day Book to 
their proper accounts, showing the amount of debit — credit ie 
to each person’s account. , 
Ifa Cash Book is used in a Single Entry set, it i 
- memorandum book for cash received and paid o 


SINGLE ENTRY 


received the entry is made on the debit or left-hand side of the 
book, and all cash paid out is entered on the credit or right-hand 


- side of the book. 


A Bill Book is one in which a record is kept of all Bills 
Receivable and Bills Payable. (See Notes.) 

Posting is the transferring of the entries from the Day Book 
to their proper account in the Ledger, showing the page of the 
Day Book where the entry is taken from, on the Ledger, in 
what is called the Folio column, and at the same time showing 
on the Day Book the page of the Ledger to which the account 
has been posted. 

A Personal Account is an account with a person. 

A Resource is any property belonging toa person or firm. 

A Liability is any debt they may owe. 

Present Worth is the difference between what a person owns 
(his resources) and what he owes (his liabilities). 

Solvency is the ability to pay all debts; 

Insolvency, the inability. 

Invoice.—An invoice is a bill rendered by the seller to the 
buyer, describing the goods sold and giving the price of each 
_ article, and the total amount of the sale. 

Notes.—A note payable to yourself is called a Bills 
Receivable. A note which you give payable to another person 
is called a Bills Payable. 

HOW TO OPEN A SINGLE ENTRY SET 

Credit the Person opening up business with all he invests. 
(Resources. ) 

Debit Him for all the debts he may be owing. (Liabilities.) 

Credit the persons to whom any amount is due. 

Debit the persons who owe anything. 

Notes or Acceptances.—lIf any of the resources be in the shape 
of notes, make no entry with the person owing, but enter the 
notes in the Bill Book. And if any of the liabilities be notes 
which the person opening business owes, make no entry with 
the person to whom they are payable, but enter them in the 
Bill Book. 

Cash or Note.—If you buy or sell for cash make no entry in the 
Day Book, but enter the cash in the Cash Book; if for note, enter 
in the bill book. 

Cash on Account.—If you receive cash from a person on 
account credit him in the Day Book, and enter the cash on the 


debit side of the Cash Book; or if you pay cash on acco nt debi 
the person paid, in the Day Book, and oust the cash on ‘th 
credit side of the Cash Book. 5 
Bank Account.—An account with a bank is Conair ae 
personal one. Debit the bank with all money deposited, and 
credit the bank with all checks drawn on it. - 
Cash Balance.—The difference between the debit and credit 
side of the Cash Book should always equal the amount ot 
cash on hand. a 
In a business of any size where cash is handled every day a. 4 
balance should be taken every night to see that no error has 
been made in the day’s transactions. a 
The credit side of the Cash Book can never be greater than the ~ P 
debit side without an error having been made, for it As not a 
possible to pay out more than you receive. ; Z 
Closing an Account.—An account is properly closed by enter vl 
in red ink the balance or difference between the debit and credit ree 
‘sides on the short side of the account and ruling off as shown in _ 
' Ledger accounts, carrying the balance down in black ink below Mg 
the ruling on the opposite side from the red ink entry. The — 
Cash Book is properly closed in the same manner. ‘ 


ie 


Single Entry—First Set 


TRANSACTIONS 


The following transactions are written up in the succeeding x 
pages. 

March 1. F. A. Wilson commenced business with the followin 
resources: Cash, $1,500; merchandise, $2,000; total | invest- a ; 
ment, $3,500. o 

March 2. Sold Chas. Caxton on acct. 10 bbls. salt @ $2.30, 20- 2 s 
lbs. butter @ 18c. Received cash on acct. $10. 


@ 60ce, "5 bu. apples @ 90c. Sold R. L. Wonan on acct. a8 A 
bags coffee, 320 lbs., @ 20c. Received cash on acct. $45. ahs 
March 4. Sold L. J. Hoyt on acct. 50 bu. potatoes @ ‘5c, 50 
_ bu. apples @ $1.00. Paid for drayage on merchandise, $4.00. 
March 5. Paid John Coleman on acct. $40. Received from R 
L. Wyman on acct. $15. Paid for rent $30. 
March 6. Bought of H. R. Warner on acct. 40 doz. enes @ : 
1ic. Paid John Coleman on acct. $60. : 
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March 7. Sold H. R. Warner on acct. 20 bu. potatoes @ 75c. 
Sold E. R. Morrison on acct. 20 bu. potatoes @ 75c. Paid for 
clerk hire $20. 6 
. March 8. Sold H. R. Warner on acct. 10 bbls. flour @ $4.50, 
25 bu. apples @ $1.00. Received cash from Chas. Caxton on 
acct. $10. 

March 9. Received from L. J. Hoyt on acct. $50. Sold E. R. 
Morrison on acct. 30 bu. apples @ $1.00. Received cash on acct. 
$25. : 

March 10. Sold L. J. Hoyt on acct. 20 doz. eggs @ 14c. 
Received cash on acct. $25, 


| 


DAY BOOK 


Detroit, Mich., March 1, 1905 


Commenced business with the following re- 
sources: 
Cash $1500 
Merchandise 2000 
$3500 — 
2 
Chas. Caxton, Dr. 
To 10 bbis. Salt @ $2.30 $23.00 
“« 20 lbs. Butter @ 18% mae S:60 
Seg Grae Cr. 
By Cash on % 
3 


John Coleman, Cr. 
By 75 bu. Potatoes @ 60% $45.00 


26 | 60 


“< 75 ** Apples @ 90% ‘67.50 | 112 | 50 


“ee 


| BR. L. Wyman, Dr. 
To 2 bags Coffee, 320 lbs., @ 20% 
A SS OR: 
By Cash on % 
a 
L. J. Hoyt, Dr. 


sae To 50 bu. Potatoes @ 75% 
: ce ee 6 Apples @ $1.00 


5 
John Coleman, Dr. 
To Cash paid on % 


R. L. Wyman, Cr. 
By Cashon% 
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DAY BOOK 


March 6 
H, R. Warner, Or. 
By 40 doz. Eggs @ 11¢ 
6 
John Coleman, Dr. 
To Cash paid him on % 
7 


H. R. Warner, Dr. 
To 20 bu. Potatoes @ 75% 


ce 


E. R. Morrison, Dr. 
To 20 bu. Potatoes @ 75% 


8 


HA. R. Warner, Dr. 
To 10 bbls. Flour @ $4.50 
“« 25 bu. Apples @ $1.00 


ce 


Chas. Caxton, Or. 
By Cash on % 


LS. Hoyt, Cr. 
By Cash on % 


——— 


FE. Rk. Morrison, Dr. 
To 30 bu. Apples % $1.00 
Cr. 
By Cash on % 
10 


L. J. Hoyt, Dr. 
To 20 doz. Eggs @ 14e 


oe 


By Cash on % 


60 


15 


15 


10 


25 


81 


40 


80 


CASH BOOK 


Amount on hand 

Received on % from Chas. Caxton 
Reteived on % from R. L. Wyman 
Paid for drayage on Mdse. 
Paid John Coleman on % E 
Received on % from R. L. Wyman 
Paid for Rent 

Paid John Coleman on % 

Paid for Clerk hire 

Received on % from Chas. Caxton 
Paid for drayage on Mase. 
Recincd from L. J Hoyt 
Received from E. R. Morrison 
Received from L. J. Hoyt 


Balance on hand 


Received Paid 


i 


= 


LEDGER _ 
1. CHAS. CAXTON 
: 1994 


March | 2| By Cash 


66 8 “ec 6é 


sé |12| ‘* Balance 
(Red Ink) 


‘fe 2. JOHN COLEMAN 
; 1904 1904 = 

March 6| To Cash 40 | March| 3| By Mdse. 
66 6 6é “ce 60 


13) “* Balance 12\50 


& RB. L. WYMAN 
1904 


64 March| 3| By Cash 


66 66 


“* Balance 


LEDGER 
Vahe bed. HOVE 
s 1904 


March| 4) To Mdse. 87150|| March 


a ; 10 a3 ce A\80 ee 


“ee 


ie 5. E. R. MORRISON 
1904 . 1904 


March| 7| To Mase. March| 9| By Cash 
«s 9|To 30 bu. Apples <* 112) ‘* Balance 


6. H. R. WARNER 
1904 1904 


—— 


_ March| 7) To Mase. March | 6| By Mase. 


Br g| * 66 & 19| * Balance 


STATEMENT | 


Resources of Property 
| From Ledger Accounts — Balances 
eo due from persons: 
= Chas. Caxton, 
BR. L. Wyman, 
L. J. Hoyt, 
E. R. Morrison, 
is  R. Warner, 
ni From Cash Book: Balance of Cash 
‘ on Hand, 


_ Inventory: Merchandise on Hand, 
' Liabilities or Debts 


other parties: 


John Coleman, 


Worth at Close, 


Investment, 


Net Gain, 


SAFE METHO! 


Single Entry—Second ‘Set ieee 


This set is designed as a practical and simple set for the 
professional man, the mechanic, or the farmer. The Day 
Book, Ledger and Cash Book may be combined in oneandthe 
original entries made directly to their respective accounts in — 
Ledger form. This saves time and the cost of several books. — 

_ The entries worked out follow the memoranda. 


Memoranda 


Jan.-1, 1904. W. Kapes commences business with a farm 
valued at $5, ee cash, $400; live stock, $3850; tools and 


on farm @ $12 os month for one year. 
- Jan. 5. Sold J. Lentz on acct. 2 cords wood @ $8; bought of 
A. J. Hillis on acct. 2 prs. boots @ $6. 

Jan. 15. Bought of J. Lentz on acct. 2 prs. ee for M. ee 


ini one eacle ene $30. 

March 9. Worked for J. Lentz 14 days with team @ $3, ; 

March 16. H. E. Cole repaired hay-knife, 25c; bought o 
P. J. Ward 2 lbs. Young Hyson tea, $1, and sold him 1 tons — 
of hay @ $14. 

March 26. Sold J. R. Noble 25 bundles*rye straw @ 6c, ees 
he has repaired my harness, $4. 

May 1. Paid J. R. Noble cash in full of acct. Rule up hiss ee 
account asin form. Bought of H. E. Cole 1 clevis, $2; plowed” . a 
J. McKean’s garden, $1.75. ae. 

May 4. Finished plowing cornfield, 7 days @ $2.50; sold. 35: a 
Lentz 4 bu. potatoes @ 40c, and 5 lbs. butter @ 20¢e; bought of 
P, J. Ward 4 lbs. clover seed @ 16c. 

May 5. Planted corn for N. S. Clark 1 day, $1.50. 

May 8. Worked 2 days furrowing in cornfield @ $2. 40 a 
planted in cornfield 2 bu. seed corn @ $2.50, and anak 
planting same, 8 days @ $1.50. * 

May 15. Bought of P. J. Ward 3 yds. black cassimere @ $2; 
sundries, $4.75; I sold hixa 15 Ibs. butter at 20¢, and 9 
eggs @ 15c. nae 


t 


>. 
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May 31. Bought of J. R. Noble saddle, $20, and paid him 
$10; paid cash for taxes, $50. 

June 1. N.-S. Clark has hoed corn for me 8 days @ $1.25; 
received cash of J. McKean, in full of acct. 

June 8. Finished cultivating in cornfield, 8 days @ $2, and 
finished hoeing same, 12 days @ $1.25. 

June 21. Sold H. E. Cole 12 lbs. butter @ 20c; sold P. J. Ward 
18 bu. oats @ 50c, and gave M. Doyle an order on him for 
mdse., $25. 

June 29. Bought of A. J. Hillis1 pr. cloth boots, $2.50, and 
he has repaired shoes, 50c.; bought of J. R. Noble 1 riding bridle, 


$8. 


August 3. H. E. Cole has set. wagon tire, $2, and made 
linchpin, 25c; sold P. J. Ward 1 ton hay, $12; sold A. J. Hillis 
15 lbs. cheese @ 10c. 

August 24. Bought of H. E. Cole 1 pr. clevises, $1.50, and he 
has set 1 horseshoe, 20c; bought of P. J. Ward 15 lbs. nails @ 
6c, and sold him 4 bu. apples @ 50c. 

Sept. 14. Finished cutting corn in cornfield, 9 days @ $1.25. 

Sept. 18. Sold H. E. Cole 1 cord of wood, $8. 

Sept. 20. Sold J. Lentz 1 bu. potatoes, 75c; 6 lbs. butter @ 20c; 
16 lbs. cheese @ 11c, and bought of him 1 pr. pants, $8. 

Sept 24. Bought of A. J. Hillis 1 pr. shoes, $1.75, and 1 pr. 
stoga boots, $4.00. 

Sept. 26. N. S. Clark has worked for me 2 days @ $1.25, and I 
have sold him 1 bu. apples, $1. 

_ Sept. 28. Sold P. J. Ward 12 bu. corn from cornfield @ 75c; 

H. E. Cole has repaired market wagon, $6.50, and set 3 shoes on 
horse @ 25c; N. S. Clark has threshed for me 3 days @ $2.50. 

Nov. 2. Sold M Doyle 3 yds. gray cloth @ $1; sold J. Lentz 36 
Ibs. of pork @ 8c. 

Noy. 19. J. Lentz has made pants for M. Doyle, $3. 

Nov. 22. A. J. Hillis 1 bu. potatoes, 75c; paid M. Doyle $18; 
reserved for home use 74 bu. of corn from cornfield @ 42¢e, 
cornstalks valued @ $50. Cr. Cornfield for the amount. 

_ Nov. 26. Sold J. R. Noble 10 bls. butter @ 18c. 

Nov. 24. Labored in cornfield 40 days @ $1.25; 5 days with 
team @ $2.50; bought of P. J. Ward 1 umbrella, $2; sundries 
$2.75; and sold him 20 bu. corn @ 50c. - 


~ Dec. 8. Sold H. E. Cole 12 bu. corn from cornfield @ 50c; paid 
M. Doyle on acct. $10; bought of A. J. Hillis 1 pr. calf boots, 
$8; sold H. E. Cole 5 bbls. cider @ $4, and bought of him 28 Pes aa 
of gate hinges @ 15c. ; 
Dec. 7. Sold A. J. Hillis 1 cord of wood, $8; sold J. Lentz. 6 <q 
yds. gray cloth @ $1.28, and 14 lbs. lard @ 16c. 
Dec. 17. Received cash for 800. bu. of corn from cornfield @ 75c. 
Debit Cash, credit Cornfield. oa 
' Dec. 18. Bought of P. J. Ward 23 yds. cassimere, for M. Doyle, 
@ $2.50; sold him 2 cords of wood @ $2; J. Lentz has cut 2 prs. 
pants @ 50c, and 1 vest, 50c; bought of A. J. Hillis 1 pr. heats 
$5. 
Dec. 25. Sold H. E. Cole 4 cords of wood @ $7.50, and naeeee 
- of him 1 sleigh, $40; received cash for 80 bu. corn from cornfield — ; 
@ ‘ibe. a R. 
Dec. 31. Paid for marketing 380 bu. @ 4c. M. Doyle has — 
worked for me 1 year @ $144. Credit M. Doyle for labor. — 
Interest on cornfield land, valued at $500, @ 7 per cent. ee 
Cornfield for interest. ; = 
This set can be used in any small business. The Day Bo 3 
Cash Book, and Ledger are combined, which saves the trouble of Be ; 
posting. This first set, which is taken to illustrate it, shows a 
personal accounts, cash, the cornfield and family expense. 
_ When a person pays his account in full it should be ruled up, as — s 
shown in the following forms. ae 
The account with cornfield should be debited with the cost of 
producing the corn, and credited for the sales of the corn and — 
stalks. The difference between the debit and credit will show ¥ 
the gain or loss if the corn is all sold; if only a part is sold, the a 
amount unsold should be added to the credit of the account | 
and the difference will show gain or loss. = 
‘The Family Expense account should be debited with all thes 
expense of living and clothing, doctors’ bills, etc. 
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W. KAPES 
see ‘Dr. Or. 
1904 
Jan. 1| By Farm 5000 
i The Cash 400 
o “1 “* Live Stock 850 
€ Gina 2 001s ws 
ae “7 «© Produce 120 
Dec. 31] “* Gain ~ 437/58 
To Balance 6782/58 
fae eee | 
CASH 
Dr. Cr. 
~ 1904 
Jan. 1| To Amt. on hand 400 
May 1| By J. R. Noble in full of Acct. 23150 
e 31). “* Taxes 50 
ee cer «J. R. Noble 10 
June | 1| To McKean in full of Acct. L75 
Dee. 3) By M. Doyle 10 
os 17| To Cornfield 226 
u Boi < ge 60 
Nov. (|22| By M. Doyle 18 
Dee. 81) ‘“* Marketing 370 Bush. Corn @ 4f 15|20 
‘* Balance 665/06 


686\75|| 686\76 


x 


9, LENTZ 


To 2 Cords Wood 

| By 2 prs. Pants @ 4.00 

“© Cutting Coat and Pants 

To 1% Days’ Work 

4| “ 4 Bush. Potatoes and 5 Ibs. Butter 


|20| ‘‘ 1 Bush. Potatoes, 6 lbs. Butter, 
16 lbs. Cheese 


By 1 pr. Pants 
To 86 lbs.Pork @ &% 
19| By Making Pants for Doyle 


7| To 6 yds. Cloth @ 1.25, 14 lbs.Lard. 
@ 16%. 


18| By cutting 2 prs. Pants and Vest 
‘““ Balance 


M. DOYLE 


To 2 pr. Pants 

** Order on P. J. Ward 

“Making Pants 

* Cash on Acct. 

“2% yds. Cassimere, Bo’t of Ward 
By 12 mo.’s Labor 

To 8 yds. Cloth @ 1.00 


“ Balance 


ia AS 


A. J. HILLIS 
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1904 Dr. Cr. 
z Jan 5| By 2 prs. boots @ 6.00 12 
aes 15| To 3 cords wood @ 7.00 21 
es ‘" By 1 pr. boots 2150 
June |29| “ 1 pr. boots 2.50; repairing shoes 50% 8 
. Aug. | 3| To 15 lbs. cheese @ 10% 1/50 
i Sept. |24| By 1 pr. shoes and 1 pr. stoga boots 5/75 
_ Nov. 22 To 1 bu. potatoes 16 . 
Dec 8| By 1 pr. calf boots &} 
Y 7| To 1 cord wood 8} fj 
ne 18| By 1 pr. calf boots 5 
To Balance Le) Fas I ets FSS 
86125|| 86)\25 
ti: 1904 J. R. NOBLE De Or. 
— Jan 29| To 1 ton hay Lh 
aes ‘| By 1 set harness 85 
_ March |26| To 25 bundles straw @ 6, 150 
oa ‘| By repairing harness 4 
_ May | 1| To cash in full of account 23'50 
~39| | sol 
May 81| By saddle 20 
po. ‘" To cash 10 
June {29| By riding bridle $ 
Nov. 26) To 10 lbs. butter @ 18% 180 
* Balance 3 


March \16 By 2 lbs. tea 
‘| To 13 ton hay @ 14 

_4| By 4 lbs. clover seed @ 16% 
“ 8 yds. cassimere @ 2 
“* Sundries 
To 15 lbs. butter @ 20%; eggs 1.84 
“18 bu. oats @ 60% 
By order for M. Doyle 
To 1 ton hay 
By 15 lbs. nails @ 6¢ 
To 4 bu. apples @ 50% 
“* 12 bu. corn @ 75% . 


By 1 umbrella 2; sundries 2.75 
To 20 bu. corn @ 50% 
By 2% yds. cassimere @ 2.50 


To 2 cords wood @ 2 
By Balance 


J. M KEAN 


May 1| To plowing garden 
June | 1| By cash in full of % 


ee No ALR LS eee Sn i as Ae ak eae ia 
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N, S., CLARK 
Dr. Cr. 
May 5| To 1 day planting corn 1|50 
June 1| By 3 days’ hoeing corn @ 1.25 B75 
Sept. |26| “2 * ie me seaiaay Ar) 2/50 
me ‘! To 1 bu. apples 1 
"4 28| By 3 days’ work threshing @ 2.50 7|50 
: To Balance 11/25 
3 13|75||  13|75 
[SSA =e == = 
H. E. COLE 
1904 Dr. Or 
March \16\ By repairing hay-knife 25 
May 1| * i clevis 2 
June 21) To 12 lbs. butter @ 20% 2\40 
Aug. 8| By setting tires and making pins 
‘ 24\ ** 1 pr. clevises and setting shoe on ee 
horse 1/70 
Sepy. |18| To 1 cord wood 8 
Dee. 28} By repairing wagon and setting shoes 725 
a 3| To 5 bbls. cider @ 4; 12 bu. corn @ 50% 26 
ES 3| By 28 pr. gate hinges @ 15¢ 4\20 
fe 25| To 4 cords wood @ 7.50 80 
¥ “| By 1 sleigh 40 
“ Balance 8|75 


60\40|| 66140 


4 


‘To 7 days’ plowing @ 2.50 
“ 2 days’ furrowing @ 2.40 
“* 2 bu. seed @ 2.50 
“< 8 days’ planting @ 1.50 
“3 days’ hoeing @ 1.25 
“ 8 days’ cultivating @ 2.00 
“« 12 days’ hoeing @ 1.25 


** 9 days’ cutting corn @ 1.25 
By 12 bu. corn @ 75% 
“«< 74 bu. corn @ 42¢; cornstalks $50 
To 40 days’ husking @ 1.25 
“ 5 days’ work with team @ 2.50 


‘ By 20 bu. corn @ 50¢ = 


25 


“ 12 bu. corn @ 50% 

“* cash for 300 bu. corn @ 75% 
“* cash for 80 bu. @ 75¢ 

To marketing 380 bu. @ 4% 

‘© interest 

“ Gain 
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FAMILY EXPENSES 


1904 Dr. Cr. 
Jan. 5| To 2 prs. boots @ 6.00 12 
“a 15| *‘ 1 pr. ladies’ boots 2|\50 
cs 19| ‘* J. Lentz, cutting pants and vest 3 
March |\16| ‘‘ 1 1b. tea if 
May 15) “ 3 yds. cassimere @ 2.00; sundries 
: 4.75 10\76 
June |29| “ 1 pr. boots 2.50;repairing shoes 0% 3 
Sept. |20| ‘“‘ 1 pr. pants 8 
es 24| ** £ pr. shoes 1.75; 1 pr. boots 4.00 5\75 
Nov. — |24| ‘‘ umbrella 2.00; sundries 2.75 DAVE 
Dec. “| 3| “ pr. boots 8 
= 18| ‘‘ J. Lentz, cutting pants 1|50 
= 18| ‘‘ 1 pr. boots is 
By Loss 65/26 


Statement of the First Set 


RESOURCES ON Hanp.—Cash, $565.05; Farm, $5000; Live 
Stock, $500; Tools and Implements, $475; J. Lentz owes $15.98; 
H. E. Cole owes $8.75; P. J. Ward owes $22.05; Produce $300. 

LIABILITIES.—To M. Doyle, on Acct., $75.75; A. J. Hillis, $5; 
J. R. Noble, $12.20; N. S. Clark, $11.25. 


MOtaReSOULCE. 26's oes kare viv ls bh dos $6886.78 

Pe Bab ilityscic 02s chants es vee 104.20 
INOUPALO ROUT CO GG ied coon ec ities eres ehiessieeiavetesees $6782.58 
Net Resource, or Present Worth........... $6782.58 


W. Kapes Invests.......,...eecseceseeceess 6345.00 
as GAN cabs cuicaginecs vicar cease whidon eden comes 437.58 


SAFE METHODS | 


i DOUBLE ENTRY 
Double Entry bookkeeping is the system of recording business 


transactions so that each entry shall have a debit and credit 


of equal amount. 


Single Entry is a crude and imperfect system compared with ‘ x 


Double Entry. 


In Single Entry we determine what progress we are making by __ 


ascertaining at intervals what we are worth and comparing it 
with our worth at the beginning. 
In Double Entry we can estimate the gains or losses as they 


occur independent of our capital, and as this result should a 
agree with that obtained by the Single Entry method we havea 


check upon the correctness of our work. 


In this method accounts are kept with both persons and things — a 
and all transactions connected with the business are recorded; _ 
_ Merchandise, Cash, Bills Receivable and Payable, Expense, 


opened with them. 


The principal books used are the Day Book, Journal, Cash : ‘ F 


Book and Ledger. 


_ The Day Book is the book in which all entries are first recorded, oa 
' with the date and in the order of their occurrence. Te 
The Journal is the book in which the entries from the Day — 


Loss and Gain, etc. being treated as active agents and accounts 


Book are arranged, with their proper debits and credits, previous = 


to being posted to the Ledger. This is called journalizing. 
The Cash Book contains all entries where cash plays any part 


in the transaction, and is used the same as in Single Entry. 


It may be used to journalize from, in which case the cash — a 


entries need be made only in the Cash Book. 

Ledger.—The Ledger, of course, is the main book, but instead 
of containing only personal accounts, as in the Single Entry — 
Ledger, it shows the following: 


. Capital. 

. What others owe us. 

. What we owe others. 

. Money on hand. 

. Amount of goods bought. 

. Amount of goods sold. 

. Amount of notes in hand unpaid. 
Amount of our notes unpaid. 
- Losses or gains on business and on incidentals. 


\ 


OMIMAL HOW 


DOUBLE ENTRY 97 


Other books may be used either as memorandum books or as 
books of original entry, such as Sales Book, Invoice Book and 
Bill Book. 


HOW TO OPEN A DOUBLE ENTRY SET 


Debit all resources, such as cash, property, bills receivable, etc. 

Credit all liabilities, such as bills payable, mortgages and 
persons to whom you are indebted, and debit or credit the 
proprietor for the difference, Unless he is insolvent the 
difference will be a credit on the proprietor’s account. 

Rule for Journalizing.—From your Day Book entries, carry to 
the Journal debit and credit entries of equal amount for each 
transaction recorded in the Day Book. (See Debit and Credit, 
Single Entry.) The Journal should be footed at the bottom of 
each page to prove that equal entries of Dr. and Cr. have been 
made. 

Posting.—(See Posting, Single Entry.) 

Trial Balance.—What is called a Trial Balance of the Ledger 
should be taken at least once a month. This is to determine 
whether the posting has been done correctly or not and consists 
. of taking the sum of all the Debit balances and the sum of all 
the Credit balances in the Ledger. Ifthe posting has been 
properly done they should be equal. 


3 eiieeceiy 
DAY BOOK © 


Denver, Colo., January 1, 1904 


Wm. Graham commences business with Cash 
‘on hand, 
org Eas 4 
Bought of T. J. Bard for Cash, 
448 bu. Potatoes @ 500, 
=o 
Sold C. S. May, for Cash, 
125 bu. Potatoes @ $1, 
11 
Bought of W. J. Peters, on %, 
19 bbls. Pork @ $12, 
14 
Sold W. J. Peters, on %, 
82h bu. Potatoes @ $1, 
19 
Paid Roberts & Duncan, for Rent, 
: 20 
Bought of J. B. King, on %, 
10 bbls. Flour @ $7, 


Mdse Unsold, 6 bu. Potatoes @ 50¢, 10 bbls. || 


‘ 


Flour @ $7, 19 bbls. Pork @ $12. 


Denver, Colo., January 1. 1904 
i Dr. 


Wm. Graham, 
4 


11 


W. J. Peters, 
14 


W. J. Peters, 


20 


J. B. King, 


1732 


Mase. Unsold, Seer 1732 


ete bbls, Pork @ $12 $228 
PTO HOUT. Ot x90 
a 6h bu. - Potatoes @ 50¢ Bee 


$550 


- LEDGER ~ 
WM. GRAHAM 
1904 


 Jan.\30| Lo Balance, 958 Jan.| 1| By Cash, 


(Red Ink) « Gain, 


By Mase., 
“ Hapense, 


“ Balance, 
(Red Ink) 


\ 


MERCHANDISE 
1904 


To Cash, 95|| 224 Jan.| 9| By Cash, 

“ W.J Peters, 95|| 228 $6 1174) SS" Wi Jl. ‘Peters, 
© J. B. King, 95\| 70 “« Unsold, 

“ Gain (Red Ink), | || 257 (Red Ink) 


W. J. PETERS 
1904 1904 


Jan.|14| To Mase., 95|| 324} || Jan.|11) By Mase., 


“" 131] *° Balance, — 
(Red Ink) 


DOUBLE ENTRY 


TOk. sae 


‘LEDGER 
EXPENSE 
1904 1904 
Jan.\19| To Cash, 95|| 80| || Jan.|81| By Loss (Red Ink), 30 
80 30 
J. B. KING 
1904 1904 
Jan.|31| To Balance, 70 Jan.\20| By Madse., 95|| 70 
70 70 
LOSS AND GAIN 
1904 1904 oh 
Jan.\31| To Expense, 95|| 80 Jan.\20| By Madse., 95\| 257 
See Wem. Grakem, 227 
(Red Ink) 
257 257 
BALANCE 
1904 1904 
Jan.|31| To Cash, 95|| 602| || Jan.|31| By J. B. King, 95\| 70 
Beare fe Mase. Invt:, 95|| 330 “ Wm. Graham, |95|| 958 
SESW. J. Peters,  (95||. 96 
1028 1028 


Note.—Having transferred all the losses and gains to the ‘‘Loss and Gain 
account, and all the resources and liabilities to the Balance account, we next 
close the Loss and Gain account into the Proprietor’s account, and last of 
_ all close the Proprietor’s account into the Balance account, Which Tmust 
_ always make the two sides of this account equal. 


od 


For January, 1904 x 


Wm. Graham, 
Cash, 

_ Mdse.,- 

W. J. Peters, 
J. B. King, . 
Hapense, 


Statement of Account, Resources and 
Liabilities 
Cash, Dr. 856 
es Cr. 254 


W. J. Peters, Dr. 824 
sees Cr. 228 


J. B. King, 
Mdse. Inventory, 
Total Resource, 
“Liability, 


| Net Resource (Red Ink), 


Statement of Account Showing Gains 
and Losses 
_ Mdse. Sales, - 449 
“Unsold, 830 


“Cost, 


; EHxpense, 
Total Gain, 257 
ee BO 80 


Net Gain (Red Ink), 


Proof 
Capital at Commencing, 
Net Gain, 


| Present Word (equal net resourees), 


17382| |I 


Resource 


*. Rule for porting and Trial Balance.—The accounts in the Jour- 
* nal are posted to the Ledger under their respective heads, the same 
as in Single Entry, but are-not balanced until a trial balance is 

_ taken to see if the footing of the debits and credits on the Ledger 
"are equal to the footings of the debits and credits of the Journal, 
after which a statement is made of the accounts showing 

_ resource and liability, which includes all accounts with 
"persons, Cash, Bills Receivable and Payable, Merchandise 
_ Unsold, and all real accounts not already balanced. After this 
follows the statement of Loss and Gain accounts, showing 
4 gains and losses, which include such accounts as Mdse., 
:, Expense, Premium, Commission, Discount, Interest, and Real 

Estate. If any of these accounts do not show a loss or gain, 
_ they are not brought into this statement, as Mdse. may havea 
Dr. and no Cr., and inventoried at cost price. In such a case it 
' should appear in the statement of Resources. The same is true 
of Real Estate. 
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DOUBLE ENTRY CASH BOOK 


In the preceding set in Double Entry we have given the form 
of keeping a2 set of books where there is no Cash Book used, 
entering all cash in the Journal for the purpose of giving the 

principles of journalizing the transactions. In every business 
* where cash is received or paid out, a Cash Book should be kept 
e the same as the form given in Single Entry and on the following 
' plan: A great deal of labor can be saved by posting all accounts 


_ entering them in the Journal. Thus, if you sell merchandise to 
John Whiting for cash, you would enter the amount on the 
debtor side of the Cash Book, as follows: Mdse. sold to John 
3 Whiting. If you buy merchandise for cash, enter it on the 
credit side of the Cash Book, as follows: Mdse. bought of J. A. 
- Hertel. If you receive cash of F. E. Belden on account, enter 
_ it on the debtor side of the Cash Book, as follows: F. E. 

Belden on account. If you pay a person on account, enter on 
_ the credit side as paid on account. The same entry should be 
_ made with Bills Payable and Receivable and all accounts that 
_ appear in the Cash Book, also cash invested in the business, 
_ entering it on the debtor side of the Cash Book. 


Me hy 
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entered in the Cash Book directly to the Ledger, without © 


Ke 


POINTS OF LAW ON BOOKKEEPING 


* Any original entry in a Day Book or others is evidence of sale — 
and delivery of goods or work done. of 
The entry should be made when the goods are ready to be 
delivered. Such entries must be made by the proper person — 
and without interlineation or alteration. If mistakes are madom a 
they must be corrected by marking the wrong entry void and * 
making a correct one and an accompanying explanation. 
Each item of any account must be given separately; no gen- — 4 
eral charge is accepted as evidence. 
If Brown guarantees that Jones will pay a certain bill of 4g 
goods, then the goods must be charged to Brown; but if Brown | 2 
guarantees only the account of Jones, of a past date, then such ie, 
guarantee must be in writing. 7 
In order to collect a debt from a person at a distance upon | the | 
evidences of a book account, a copy of such account, accom- a 
panied with an affidavit that the account is correct and just, 
and that the person named as debtor is not entitled to any _ 
credits not mentioned in the account, must be sent. If such an — 
affidavit is properly sworn to, then it will save the trouble of 3 a 
producing or sending the book. 


r 4 


In considering the best method of obtaining a correct Trial 
Balance, it should be remembered that Prevention is better 
than Cure, as the latter may be difficult and tedious, notwith- — 
standing the most ingenicus Rules and Suggestions. 


1. Look carefully through the Trial Balance to see if a balaneds 
has been omitted, or has been entered on the wrong side. 


2. Do not look through your postings to see if you can find 4 
the amount of the error unposted, unless you think you are S 
familiar with such an amount. ‘The required difference is Be 
generally made up of two or more errors. 4 

a 
an 


3. Divide the amount of the difference by nine. If it is so 
divisible, it is probably a transposition or a slide; and in thai 
latter case the posting to be looked for can be ascertained by the 4 
following process: Amount of error, $48.56 + 9= 4.84 + 11= 44, — 
Look for $44.00 posted as 44 cents. This error is called a “double — 
slide.” Seay 
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4, If the difference is $18.00, look for $42.00 posted as $24.00; 
$31.00 posted as $13.00; $35.00 posted as $53.00, etc. 

5. If the difference is $27.00, look for $47.00 posted as $74.00; 
$14.00 posted as $41.00; $36.00 posted as $63.00, etc. 

6. If transpositions do not apply, look through the ledger for - 
a balance omitted from the trial balance. 

7. Look for an account closed, but not ruled off, so that last 
month’s balance has been taken again this month. 

8. If the difference is an even number, it may bea debit posted 
as a credit, or a credit posted as a debit. 

9. If the difference is 1 cent, or 10 cents, or $1.00, the error is 
almost certain to be in addition or subtraction in drawing off 
the balances. 

10. Scan the folio columns of all books of original entry to see 
if any posting has been omitted. 

11. See that you have not forgotten to include in the trial 
balance the balance of cash account. 

12. Look for some small account ruled off during the month 
to show a balance, but no balance brought down. 

13. If all these efforts to locate the difference are fruitless, 
check the additions of the ledger accounts, and the drawing off 
of the balances. 

14. Then proceed to check the postings as follows: On a 
sheet of paper take off from the ledger the credit postings of 
cash, using a separate column for each week. Foot the columns, 
ascertain the grand total, and compare it with the total called 
for by the cash book. 

15. If the totals do not agree, compare the totals by weeks 
in order to locate the difference. 

16. If the totals agree, draw off the debit cash postings in like 
manner. 

17. Also the journal postings and credit postings. 

18. In drawing off the above analysis of the ledger, check 
each amount with a different colored pencil for each book from 
which postings are made. This greatly facilitates the detection 
of errors, and enables the bookkeeper to keep exact track of 
what he is doing. 

19. Last, but not least, autora that a little care in posting 
will balance ten nights’ work put in to find the error. 
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“The man who is in debt carries a world of trouble.”—BURKB. 


HOW TO COLLECT DEBTS 


Pay as you go, or a strictly cash business, is the best and 
safest method of doing business. But certain conditions or cus- 
toms in trade make this sometimes impractical or impossible, 
and credit must be given. Under this method dishonest, care- 
less or unfortunate people contract debts, then refuse, neglect 
or are unable to pay them, and collections, peaceable or forced, 
become a necessity. ab 

The requisite steps to collect such debts are a matter of great 
importance and should be understood by everybody, but they 
are not, and much unpleasantness and heavy losses are often the 
result. 
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Methods by Which Debts are Contracted 
Goods are bought on credit, to be paid for at a definite or 


_ indefinite future time. Labor is employed, to be paid for at 


~ 


certain future periods. Lands, houses and other property are 
purchased under contract of future payment. Money is bor- 
rowed, under notes, mortgages or other securities, and many 
other transactions in business and trade call forth occasions or 
present temptations to contract debts. 


Suggestions for Avoiding Debts 


1. Do a Strictly Cash Business.—Better small profits and quick 
sales, than large profits and long credits, 

Mark your goods as low as possible and adhere siaworie 
to your cash principle. Thisis best for buyer and seller. It 
avoids collections and prevents losses. It saves the time and 
labor of keeping accounts. This enables the seller to sell cheaper 
and the buyer to buy for less than on credit. 


2. Cautions.—Goods sent abroad should be paid for before the 


* purchaser takes possession. 


The time of credit should be as short as possible and the bills 
collected when due. When working for others collect your 
wages weekly or monthly, in accordance with the agreement to 
pay, unless your employer is ae responsible, thus making your 
dues safe. 

In renting lands or houses, a duplicate lease should be made, 
one for each party, the rent paid promptly when due, at the 
house or business place of the landlord, and the payment 
credited on the back of the lease. 

In receiving or making payments, a receipt should always be 
made out; it is a voucher and may save trouble. 

Hotel and boarding-house keepers cannot be too prompt and 
strict in collecting their dues, as their customers are mostly 
transient, making forced collections sometimes impossible. 

Never loan money without requiring a note or a duebill, if the 
amount is small; this is safest even between the most trusted 
friends. 

When the loan is large, have the note secured by a mortgage 
on real estate; but see to it that the same is not encumbered by 
previous claims, which would render your security worthless. 
It is safest to require an abstract of title and then have your 
mortgage recorded immediately. 


This Fe coation should also be pierces fant a cha 
mortgage is taken on personal property. 

If a small amount of money has been loaned without security, 
and it can apparently not be collected without legal process, it 
may be best to drop the matter and consider the loss asso much 
paid for a lesson in business prudence. 


First Steps in Making Collections 


These depend very much upon circumstances. The debtor © 
may have met with reverses or a misfortune, rendering him 
unable to pay at the time specified, and deserving of patience; 
others may be careless and need a sharp reminder; a third © 
party, inclined to be dishonest, may need close watching. Thus 3 
discretion is necessary as to the form and tone of the letters 
requesting payment. For letter forms illustrating the first — 
efforts in making collections, see pages 65 and 66. 


LEGAL STEPS IN COLLECTIONS 


No other motive except the question-‘*Will it pay?” should a 
induce a creditor to legally enforce payment. A mere feeling 
of retaliation or of getting satisfaction has no place in 
business. - 

- Before resorting to the power of law it is well to ask the fol- _ 
~ - lowing questions: 

1. Have all reasonable and peaceable efforts been made to 
induce the debtor to make payment? 

2. Is the amount sufficient to warrant the expense involved in 
the legal process? 

3. Has the debtor more property than the law allows him es 
way of exemption? 3 

4, What does the law exempt? (See Exemption Table.) G 

When all peaceable means have been exhausted and the debt — 
is not paid, it then becomes necessary to collect it, if possible, by FS % 
legal process. ei 

If satisfied that the debt can be collected, then the account s 
should be placed in the hands of a justice of the peace, unless it ‘@ 
is larger than comes within his jurisdiction. eae 
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COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


The object of the following pages is to set forth methods of 
making some of the calculations which occur in commercial 
arithmetic with greater rapidity and ease than attend the ordi- 
- nary methods of making the same calculations. It is impossible 
_ to become proficient in arithmetical computations unless the 
fundamental principles of arithmetic have been fully mastered, 
and the more thorough this knowledge is, the more serviceable 
will the following methods prove to be. 


ADDITION 


Proficiency in addition can be acquired only by practice. 
There are no contractions by means of which addition may be 
performed with rapidity and ease. Practice, and practice only, 
will secure this first requisite of the accountant. However, a 

few practical suggestions will prove beneficial to those who have 
acquired but little proficiency in addition. 


The Result Method of Addition 


25 Ezplanation.—Beginning with the lower figure in units 
84 column, name the result only of each successive addi- 
69 tion; thus 4, 8, 14,16, 25, 29, 84; then carrying the 3 to 
72 the next column add 38, 8, 17, 25, 32, 38, 46, 48. 

86 To Prove.—Add the columns downward. This method 
94 lies in the ability to see and combine the result of two or 
54 more figures without stopping to add each separately. 


The Group Method of Addition 


478 Explanation.—Beginning at the right add upward, 
121 | 49 15, 25, 45; grouping 6, 4, 38 and 2 for 15; grouping 6 
and 4 for 10 to add 15, making 25; and grouping 4, 7, 
464 1 and 8 for 20 to add to 25, making 55, the result of 
644 first column. Carrying the 4 tens to the second col- 
ho umn, adding as before, etc. 
To Prove.—Add the columns downward, grouping 
422 as illustrated above. 
518 15 Note.—Practice in grouping will lead to great 


644 proficiency, and after one has become skilled in the 
836 same, it is advisable to skip about along the column 
— in order to select those numbers which can be most 
5855 conveniently grouped. 


Horizontal Addition Sats 


Numbers when written in horizontal order, as in invoices a: 
other business forms, may be added without being rewritten i 
~ vertical columns. $e 
In adding numbers written horizontally more care is requis aie 
that the units shall be of like order, and great certainty of cor- —~ 
rectness can be had by adding first from left to right and th 
from right to left. ; 


510, 297, 67, 841, 688 = 2,353. Ans. 


The group method may be employed with equal advantage. 
where numbers are written horizontally. 

Horizontal addition is not often practiced with ane con-— 
taining more than four or five figures, In adding dollars and 
cents it is best to omit the dollar sign. = 


45 


Easy Methods for Adding Lengthy Single and 
Double Columns 


Ruclenciions rosa at 8 and add as near 20 as possible, — 
thus 8, 6, 817, reject the tens and place 7 to the right c 
the last figure added, as in example; begin at 7 and ad 
7, 1,4 and 5—17, reject the tens, place 7 to the right of 
5, begin at 6 and add 6, 7, 2and4=—19. Now adding-the 
figures in the new columns, 7, 7 and 9=23-+ 3 t 
rejected = 53. Ans. 


Explanation.—When the columns reach into the h 
dreds, as each hundred is reached note the amount opp 
site the last figure entering into its sum, as shown 
example, and ‘then begin to add again, finally add 
these results. 

The best method of proof is that usually employed by 
business men, viz., beginning at the top and adding down 
the column. Tf the result is like the first it may be safely 
assumed to be correct, for the same error, if there w 
one, would not be likely to occur in the reverse order, 


2 
7 
6 
57 
4 
i 
7 
3° 
6 
8 
53 
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The Civil Service Method of Addition 


$2,974.60 21 

8,947 24 28 
2,842.11 36 
2,976 54 Aq 
7,894.32 60 

~ 9,874.21 39 
5,432.18 — 
4,567.81 $45,509 01 


Begin at the right and add each column separately; thus the 
sum of the first column equals 21, the second 28, the third 36, 
* and so on, and then add the results as shown above. 

This method is used by civil service employes, bank clerks, 
“and others who handle large sums of money. The advantage 
lies in the fact that one’s attention may be called to other 
things and yet he is never ata loss to resume work where he 
left off. 


MULTIPLICATION 


The following are contractions in multiplication of simple 
numbers. 

1, To multiply by 10, 100, etc., annex as many ciphers to the 
multiplicand as there are in the multiplier. 
_ 2. To multiply by 5, 50; 500, etc., annex as many ciphers to 
the multiplicand as there are figures in the multiplier and 
divide the result by 2. 

3. To multiply by 25, 250, etc., multiply by 100, 1,000, etc., 
and divide the result by 4. 

4. To multiply by any number ending in 9, ace by the 
next higher number and then subtract the multiplicand. 

Hxeample.—Multiply 83 by 39: 83 x 40 = 8,320 — 83 = 8,237. 

5. To multiply any number of two figures by 11, write the 
sum of the two figures between them. 

Hxample.—Multiply 45 by 11: 4-+-5=9, hence 495. Ans. 

6. When the sum of two figures is 10 or over, add the 1 to the 
left-hand figure. 

Example. Multiply 74 by 11: 7-+4=—11, hence 814. ; 

7. To square any number of 9’s._ Beginning at the left write 
9 as many times less 1 as there are 9’s in the given number, an 
8, as many ciphers as 9’s and 1. 

EHxample.—Square of 99 = 9,801, of 999 = 998,001, 


SAFE METHOD 


Lightning Methods of Multiplication 
To multiply by 14, divide by 8, call it tens. . ea 
To multiply by 12, divide by 6, call it tens. ae 
To multiply by 24, divide by 4, call it tens. 2 
To multiply by 3%, divide by 8, call it tens. § 
To multiply by 64, divide by 16, call it hundreds. : . 
To multiply by 84, divide by 12, call it hundreds, i 

_ To multiply by 123, divide by 8, call it hundreds. 3 
To multiply by 163, divide by 6, call it hundreds. 

To multiply by 25, divide by 4, call it hundreds. 3 
To multiply by 31}, divide by 32, call it thousands. a 
To multiply by 334, divide by 8, call it hundreds. : 
To multiply by 50, divide by 2, call it hundreds. ~ 

_ To multiply by 663, divide by 15, call it thousands. 

' To multiply by 834, divide by 12, call it thousands. 

To multiply by 125, divide by 8, call it thousands. 

To multiply by 166%, divide by 6, call it thousands. 

To multiply by 250, divide by 4, call it thousands. 

To multiply by 3334, divide by 3, call it thousands. 

To multiply by 374, take 3 of the number, call it hundreds. _ 

To multiply by 874, take % of the number, call it hundreds. — 


To Multiply Numbers Ending with 5 


To multiply two small numbers each of which ends in 5, such 4 4 
as 35 and 75, take the product of the 8 and 7, increase this by 
one-half the sum of these figures, and prefix the result to 25. 
Thus, e 


85 5X 5= 2 
15 %X8=21, 21+ 474 8) = %6 
2,625 


To Multiply Any Number by 21, 31, 41, etc. 


In multiplying any number by 21, or 31, or 401, or any num- 
ber of two figures where the last is 1, or of three figures, where 
the last two figures are 01, a good deal of time can be saved by — 
abbreviating the ordinary process as here illustrated. For — 

231423 instance, suppose we have to multiply 231423 by 21. 
4628460 Instead of putting down 231423 with 21 under it, — 
——- then drawing a line, multiplying by 1, then by 2 or 20, i 
4859883 then adding, as is the ordinary custom; all that is 
necessary is simply to multiply by the 2, placing the product — 


oot 
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one figure to the left, and then to add. Try this method, 
using 31, 51, 61, 91, 201, 3001, and 901 as multipliers. There is 
. @saving in the above example of eight figures. 


To Multiply by 9, 99, 999, etc. 


It is easier for most people to subtract than to multiply. 
Instead of multiplying by 9, we multiply by 10 and subtract the 
number from this product. 

8759632 «K 9 = 87596320 
8759682 
Product, = 78836688 

To multiply by 99, add two ciphers and subtract; to multiply 

by 999, add three ciphers and subtract, etc. 


The Complement Rule 


N. B.—The ‘‘complement’”’ of a number is a number which 
when added to it makes it 100. Thus the complement of 94 is 
6, of 98 is 2. 

To find the product of two numbers, as 94 and 98, for instance, 
multiply their complements together, and for the other two fig- 
ures subtract across, either the 2 from the 94 or the 6 from 
the 98. 


98 — 2 
94—6 
9212 


Proof of Multiplication in Ten Seconds 


Here is a simple proof of multiplication which is a modifica- 
tion of the old method of casting out the nines. The unitate of 
a number is the sum of its digits reduced toa unit. Note these 
examples: 
24562=1 
898469=—3 
400298=23=5 

The sum of the digits of the first number is 19; these digits 
added equal 10, and these added equali1. Note the following 
example in multiplication: 


oo 
ll 


The unitate of the multiplier i is 9 ee the unitate of ahs I 
plicand is 6; 6 times 9 equals 54, and the wnitate of 54 i 
Now the unitate of the product is found to be 9 also, which is 
proof of the correctness of the work. Note this example: 


It is not necessary to write down as many figures as are writ. 
ten ‘above. The wnitate of each number can easily be found 
mentally. : Se 


(ee 


Rapid Multiplication 


When the unit figures added equal ten, and the tens are alike, 
multiply the units and set down the result; add one to either | 
numbers, in ten’s place, and multiply by the Sete and yous 
have the product. 
re multiply any number by ‘ee add : ciphers and divide by a 3 


ae 


66 66 66 125, ‘ce : es a 
The three ciphers increase the number to be multiplied on 
_ thousand times, or two ciphers one hundred times, and dividing 
it by the number of times the multiplier is contained in 100 or 
1,000 gives the product, : 


ere eee. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


WEIGHTS 
Troy 
24 2 ad (gr.) 1 pennyw’ht,—dwt. 
20 dw 1 ounce,—oz. 
3.2 Atta 1 carat, diamond weight, 
By this weight gold, silver, and 
jewels only are weighed. The ounce 
and pound in this are the same as in 
apothecaries’ weight. 


Apothecaries’ 

CAVA AANIGS 2 fo ci ve 'e-e'e/0 0.0 6 1 scruple. 
4 CE TOS a 1 drachm. 
SPEED stete a oie vo. 0 asd8. o's 1 ounce. 
MTA ade ode ets cz. «3 2 0%" 6 1 pound, 
Avoirdupois 

16 drams (drs.) 1 ounce,—oz. 
BOOBs ad's ere 1 pound, —Ilb. 
PINS ae eae. 1 quarter,—qr.* 
4 quarters .-100 weight,—cwt. 


ZO CWtS ....... 1 ton, 


* Formerly 28 lbs. were allowed to 
the quarter, but the practice is now 
nearly out of use excepting in the 
coal mines in Pennsylvania, the East- 
ern fish markets, and the U. S. Cus- 
tom House. 

Grains are the same in each of the 
above weights. 


5,760 grains, apothecaries’ or troy , 


SEU ae, Cee ay 1 Ib. 
7,000 grains avoirdupois weight 1 lb. 
Therefore, 144 lbs. avoir. equal 
175 lbs. apoth. or troy. 
Of Liquids 
1 gallon ofl weighs 9.32 Ibs. avoir. 
1 gallon distilled water, 8.35 lbs. 


1 gallon sea water, 10.32 lbs. 
1 gallon proof spirits, 9.08 lbs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IRON, LEAD ETC, 
PAID pee asad o.e! tare o> : stone. 
PONIES oo eal nasa tae Toe i siother. 


200 Ibs 
196 lbs, alae Ain tren 1 barrel. 
100 lbs. (fish). . 


MEASURES 
Dry 
2 DINGS Ve Wersiere-s ... 1 quart, t. 
8 quarts ; i eck,—pk. 
A DOCKB! Sa 03's, E ushel, —bu. 
386 bushels. ......... i chaldron. 


1 United States standard (Win- 
chester) bushel—184 inches 
in diameter, and 8 inches 
deep—contains 2150.42 cubie 


inches. 
Liquid or Wine 
A BMS ihe orth 1 pint,—pt. 
2 Pints; 54.3 38 1 guart,—qt. 
4quarts ...... 1 ‘gallon, —gal. 
314 gallons..... 1 barrel,—bbl. 
2 barrels ...... 1 hogshead,—hhd. 
U. S. standard 
gallon ... .. 231 cubic inches. 


Beer gallon. . .. 231 cubic inches. 
31 beer gallons. . Lbbl. 


Time 
60 seconds ...... 1 minute. 
60 minutes ...... 1 hour. 
QA OUTS 2). oe os 1 day. 
TOBY Scarce ohusve 1 week, 
4 weeks........ 1 lunar month. 
eet We t 1 calendar month. 


30 days: 25.5246 1 month (in com- 
puting interest). 

52 weeks and 1 rahe ae 

12 calendar months...... Years 

365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 

49 seconds...... 1 solar year. 


GO SECONGS | a;.,a, one 1 minute. 
60 minutes . ... 1 degree. 
30 degrees. ... . 1 sign. 
si ceereees é . 1 quadrant. 
quadrants ‘ 
860 degrees........ 1 circle 


A‘convenient method of finding 
the difference in time between two 
places, is to notice their distance 
gpd in degrees of longitude, and 
allow 4 minutes to each degree, based 
on the following 


CALCULATION: 


1440 niniwtes ects cise eiee 1 day, 
or revolution of the earth. 
1 revolution of the earth is 
360 degrees; therefore, 


1-degree.........++. 4 minutes. 


WEIGHTS AND 


MEASURES 
Long 


DISTANCE 


8 barleycorns.. ... 1 inch,—in. 
i 1 font oe 


ad . 


2h PA GHCSH 0 crepe) cca eet ene . 1 nail. 
5 .. L quarter. 
4 quarters. . . 1 yard. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


puches: = 


be 1 Bible cubit. 
1 military pace. 
1 common pace. 


58 
21.8inches.?... 
“> 2% feet. . 
_ 3 feet.. 


144 sq. ins 
9 sq. ft 
304 sq. yds 
40 sq. rods 
4roods . 


Surveyors’ 


7.92 inches . es Gb liniic 


olrods 
. 1 chain. 


t 1 acre. 
1 square mile. 


‘10 square chains : 
160 square rods ... 
640 acres. .. 


1728 cubic inches. . 
27 cubic feet. .. 
128 cubic feet. .. 
40 cubic feet. .. 
2150.42 cubic in. .. 
268.8 cubicin. .. 1 standard pals 
1 cubic ft., four-fifths of a bushel. 

To find the number of bushels in 
a bin of any dimensions find the 
number of cubic feet by multi- 
plying the three dimensions of the 
3 bin in feet; deduct one-fifth. and the 

_ fesult is the number of bushels. 


1 cubic foot. 

1 cubic yard. 

- J cord (wood) ) 
on (shippin, 

1 atandary Bt : 


PAPER 
The Sizes in Inches 
Flat Writing-Paper _ 


Flat Letter 

Flat Cap. 

Double Flat Letter. 
Flat Foolscap 


Cr 

Folio Post. 
Demy . 
Medium .... 
Check Folio . 
Bank Folio. . 
Double Cap . 
Royak 

Super Royal 
Imperial 

Of the different sizes there are also 
several different weights of each Size, - 
as Demy 20, 22, 24, 26, and 28 lbs. 
per ream. 

Stationers usually rule, cut an 
fold the sizes required to make the 
various styles.of letter and note pa- — 
pers—a flat sheet making one, two 
or four sheets of letter or note pap 


Ledger Papers 


Royal 

Super Royal 
Imperial. 
Elephant 


wiaetuners, differ but tittle from ther 
above, except to fill special orders. 


Paper Counts 
24 sheets 
10% quires... .. 
20 quires... ... 


Sibundles 2,0. 
Units of Anything 


12 pieces, 

12 dozen. . 

8 STOSS. ... 
poe. 
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A Table for Circular Tanks One Foot in Depth 


Five feet in diameter holds..................0005 4sbarrels, 
Dix techn diameter Holds, ays vce feces i ico dake 6 
Sever retin: dianietier Olds ri at streets cte salve arace 9 x 
Hight feet in’ diameter holds. 3.002... ce ee 12 f 
Nine feet. in-diameter holds. 22... 3.0002 eee 15 o 
Ten feet in diameter holds ....... : 190%; 


N. B.—To find the contents of a tank by the table, multiply the contents 
~ of one foot in depth by the number of feet deep. 


To Measure Wells or Cisterns 


Square the diameter in inches, multiply by the decimal .'7854, 
and the product by the depth of the well or cistern in inches. 


~The result will be the full capacity of the well in cubic inches. 


If the actual quantity of water be sought, multiply by the depth 
of water in inches, and in either case divide by 281 for the num- 
ber of gallons. 


Circular Cisterns, One Foot in Depth, Computed 


DIAMETER — CONTENTS DIAMETER CONTENTS 
IN INCHES INGALLONS' IN INCHES IN GALLONS 
ee aretha ee lero: eo else wiki 5.875 TS Hie retas Wan se eeoens 13.218 
LNs eG Bie Gain cacao eee 9.18 CA ee tein Cao Sua,e t 16.32 

Bite sea Mop iotei orate eral eus is 10.44 Dee covelars oie eckemp oe 18 


3 For any greater depth than one foot, multiply by the number 
_ of feet and fractions of a foot. As the areas of circles, and 
consequently the capacities of circular cisterns of equal depth, 
vary as the squares of their diameters, it is unnecessary to 
multiply calculations. For instance, should it be required to 
find the contents of a circular cistern of 2 feet in diameter, say 
as the square of 1: to the square of 2:5.875, that is, as 1:4::5.875, 
and 5.875 xX 4=23.5=the contents of such cistern. This 
formula will apply to any diameter; for 3 feet, multiply by 9; 
for 4 feet, multiply by 16, etc.; for 5, by 25. 


Cisterns and Casks 


To Measure the Contents of Cisterns.—To ascertain the con- 
tents of circular cisterns, multiply the square of the diameter in 
feet by the depth in feet, and that product by 373, for the con- 
tents in hogsheads, or by #;'%; for barrels, by 4% for the contents 
in gallons. « 

Square Cisterns.—Multiply the width in feet by the length in 
feet, and that by the depth in feet, and that again by 7% for 
hogsheads, or 32 for barrels, or 7,48; for gallons. 

Another and simpler method is to multiply together the 
length, width, and depth, in inches, and divide by 231, which 

will give the contents in gallons. 


' product by 5%, instead of 6.) 
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Cask Gauging.—To measure the contents of cylindrical vesse 
multiply the square of the diameter in inches by 34, and that by 
the height in inches, and point off four figures. The result will — 
be the contents or capacity, in wine gallons and decimalsofa — 
gallon. For beer gallons multiply by 28 instead of 34. If the 
cask be only partially filled, multiply by the height of the liquid — F 
instead of the height of the cask, to ascertain actual contents. — } 
’ In ascertaining the diameter, measure the diameter at the bung > d 

and at the head, add together, and divide by 2 for the mean. :: 
diameter. 


TANK AND BARREL MEASUREMENT 


To Find the Contents of a Round Tank 


Multiply the square of the diameter in feet by the depth in — 
feet, and multiply this result by 6, and you have the approximate — 
contents of the tank in gallons. (For exact results multiply the — 


a 


EHxample.—How many gallons will a isu hold 7 feet in — 
diameter and 5 feet deep? 
_ Solution.—7 7X 5=245. 
245 x 6=1,470 gallons. 


Nortsy.—If the tank is larger at the bottom than at the top, find the averaj 'e — 
ginteter by measuring the middle part of the tank halfway between the ¢ p 
and bottom. 


ges ae | vray Hak ae oe 


To Find the Capacity of Barrels 


Rule.—Add the head and bung diameters in inches, and divide 
by two for the mean diameter. Then multiply the average on 
diameter by itself in inches, and again by the height i in inche 


| 

: 
: 
, 
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_ then multiply by 8, cut off the right-hand figure, and you have 
_the number of cubic inches. Divide by 277} and you have the 
‘number of gallons. 


To find the bushels divide by 2150.4. 

Example.—How many gallons in a barrel, whose middle or 
bung diameter is 20 inches, and end diameter is 16 inches, and 
30 inches in height? 

Solution.—20-+-16-+-2=18 average diameter. 

18x18x308=7776. 

7776+ 2774=28, 82, gallons. 


r poe —h barrel is estimated usually at 314 gallons. The hogshead at 63 
allons. 


To Find the Contents of a Watering-Trough 


Rule.—Multiply the height in feet by the length in feet, 
and the product by the width in feet, and divide the result by 
4, and you will have the contents in barrels of 314 gallons each. 

Example.—What are the contents of a watering-trough 10 
feet long, 6 feet wide, and 4 feet deep? 

Solution. —4< 10x 6=240+4=60 barrels. 


Notre—For exact results multiply the length in inches by the height in 
inches, by the width in inches, and divide the result by 231, and you will have 
the contents in gallons. 


INTEREST 
Legal Points Concerning Interest 


1, Interest is money paid for the use of money. If one bor- 
rows money promising to repay it with an additional amount, _ 
the sum borrowed is called the principal, the additional amount 
interest. It is usually stated as so much per cent, i.e., So many — z 
dollars.of interest for every hundred dollars of principal. 
2. When Allowed.—Interest is allowed (1) when it is eg : 
contracted for, (2) when such an agreement is implied, (3) when | 
a debt has become due but remains unpaid. : 

The most common instance in the first class is where money is 
borrowed. The debtor usually expressly agrees to pay the debt ; 
and interest. a 

The second class is where money is borrowed and the agree- 

ment to pay interest is implied from the nature of the business — 
_ or the usual custom. 
- The third class relates to the interest accruing after the inal 
- becomes due, and it isa general rule that one who fails to pay — 
_ money due must also pay interest upon it up to the time he does. 
pay: ; 
8. Usury.—Many of the States forbid any one to ine or 
receive more than a stated rate of interest. This rate differsin — 
the different States, varying from 6 to 12 per cent. The takings 
of a higher rate than that allowed by the law is usury; thus — 
usury is unlawful interest. = 
_ 4, Legal Rate.—Every State has established a certain satea of 
which shall be the rate of interest in all those cases where the “f 
parties have not fixed their own rate. This is called the legal Ee 
rate, and in most States itis 6 per cent per annum. See Interest — 
Laws and Statutes of Limitation. s 
A promise to ‘‘pay $100 and interest’’ means interest at the ; 
legal rate of the State in which the payment is to be made. <a 
6, Penalty of Usury.—Some penalty is inflicted upon the one — 
who takes usury, i.e., upon the lender, not upon the borrower. 
It varies in the different States, but is usually one of three — 
kinds: (1) the forfeiture of the usurious interest, i.e., all above a 
the lawful rate; (2) the forfeiture of all the interest; or (8) the 
forfeiture of both principal and interest. : 
In a State where the first rule is adopted, the lender who has 
lent at an usurious rate may recover the Prinotpal and inter 
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_ at the legal rate; where the second is adopted only the money 
_ he lent; and where the third is adopted not even that. See 
Interest Laws. 


6. Book Accounts.—Interest may be charged on book accounts, 


__ when it is known to the customer that it isa common practice 
= of ne et to charge interest; but not until the statement is 
rendered. 


7%. Judgments.—Interest upon a judgment dates from the 


time the judgment was rendered. Debts for board and lodging, 


where there was no price or time of payment fixed, will not 


draw interest until they are reduced to judgments. 


8. Administrators, Executors, Guardians and Trustees may be 
charged interest upon all trust funds in their hands after their 


failure to invest them within a reasonable time. 


9. Copartnership.—If a partner withdraws money from the 
funds belonging to the firm, for private use, he will be liable for 


- interest on the same. 


10. Policy of Insurance.—If loss occurs under a policy of 
insurance, it bears interest from the time it is due according to 
the terms of the policy. 

11. Compound interest is not collectible by law. When inter- 


est has accumulated and become payable, an agreement that it 


shall be added to the principal thus formed will usually be 
deemed legal. 
Lightning Method for Calculating Interest 
This is probably the shortest and simplest method known. 
Multiply the principal by the number of days, and 
For per cent, divide by a 


“ 6 6c 66 “ 60 
coy 66 66 “59 
“ 8 73 66 “AB 
“ 9 és CE “AO 
ce 10 66 66 66 86 
“19 66 66 “6 30 


Example.—What is the interest on $450 for 1 month and 10 
days at 8 per cent? 
Solution.—450 x 40 + 45 = $4.00. Ans. Interest. 


BANKERS’ METHOD 
To Find the Interest on Any Sum at 6 Per Cent for Any 
Number of Days 

Rule.—Remove the decimal point two places to the left, and 
you have the interest for 60 days. 

Example.—What is the interest on $250 for 60 days at 6 per 
cent? 

Principal, $250. Interest, $2.50. 

When the time is more or less than 60 days, first find the 


interest for 60 days, and from that to the time required. 


For 120 days, mally by 3 2 


4 of itself. 
(74 ae 6é 
«80 6“ ~— divide by 2. 
ee 15 “ec ee 4, 
“cc 8 66 e ce 20. 


What is the interest on $720 for 75 days at 6 per cent? 


$7.20, interest for 60 days. 
1.80, Soda thst LO amie 


$9.00, interest for 75 days. 


Cancelation Method 3 

‘ ‘Rule. Se rnes the principal, the rate, and the time in months, : 
_. on the right of a vertical line, and 12 on the left; or, if the time — 
is short and contains days, reduce to days, and place 360 on the | 
left. After canceling equal factors on both sides of the line, the — 
product of the remaining factors on the right, divided by the 
factor, if any, on the left, will give the required interest. dae 

To find the interest of $184.80 for 1 year 5 months at 5 per. cent. 


OPERATION 
815.40 


, $134.30 
.05 
1?) 17 
$13.09, Ans. 


Analysis. —$184.80 X .05 gives the interest for 1 year or ‘12 = 
‘months, which divided by 12 gives the interest for 1 month, the 
quotient multiplied by 17, the number of months in 1 year 5 — 
months, gives $13.09, the interest required. 

To find the interest of $240 for 2 months 18 daysat 7 per cent, 


OPERATION 


wi : 


$360 oe 
~ 3/$10.92 


- | $3.64, Ans. : 
Analysis. —{ 240 X .07 gives the interest for 1 year or 360 days, ; 
which dividec by 860 gives the interest for 1 day; the quotient — 
multiplied by 78, the number of days in 2 months 18 days, gives — 
$38.64, the required interest. 
To find the interest of $696 for 93 days at 1 per cent a month. - 
Of $325.20 at ? per cent a month for 63 days. 


m ao any 


OPERATION OPERATION A 
PHB S $B2B. 298-10 +s 

5 Ap OF ; “ay 
EOD) Ee 7380) 68 VS en 
5/$107.88 $5.108, Ans. a 


21.576, Ans. 
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INTEREST TABLES. 


een) 


N the following interest tables, interest is computed to mills 
to insure greater accuracy. 

The interest at any other rate can easily be found. Interest 
at 4 per cent is % of interest at 8 per cent. Double interest at 
5 per cent and you have interest at 10 per cent, etc. 

The interest is given in hundreds of dollars. To find the 
interest on $10, $20, etc,, move decimal point one place to the 
left. To find interest on $1, $2, etc., move decimal point two 


places to the left. 


EXAMPLE : 


Fixp tus Inrerest on $165 For ONE YEAR FIVE Montus Sixtgen Dare 
av Five PER CENT. 


{nterest on $100 for ONE VEAL. vose-ssevsceiisrsesesesevves BO.00 
a3 “ COM Ses eae Neu eade-ssleoaneasesrben sali n OCU 


Puen! Gee SEN apg SOs ies. ereicie ml ecbjoppiertisigienaie oreo tam ante 


 —% $00 “ five MODES .......esoeesveevessrne 2.08 
vs COrs es us Gale slsle s Sai oie ec oiaie cteiole'sremce es GRD 


Cu i Ls WAN eS a 0 aralare bieier stele ea eleleretoial sieiie -10 
& 400 © sixteen days ......ecsssneene Codey ee 
Serene 60 * ce BO cure tase aiecele a elete siete ioe 
Sts “ f7) sf % se 2900 2500 Oooo mr ee POOH -01 


Totalinterest....0009> 909 0000 1900-0000 09900000 ooeeP12,04 


750) 1.125 
778) 1.167 
.806] 1.208 


833] 1.250] 1. 
3] 1.667] 2.500 


2.500] 3.750 
3.333] 5.000 
4.167) 6.250 


.625 
.694 
. 164 
.838 
)- 908 
“971 


3| 1.041 


1.111 


|} 1.180 


1.250 
1.319 
1.389 
1,458 
1.528 
1.597 
1.667 
1.736 
1.805 


1.875}: 
1.944) 
2.014 


2.083 


4.167 


250), 7.5 


.097 
194 
291 
389 
486 
583 
.681 
778 
.875 
972 
1.069 
1.167] 1. 
1,264) -1. 
1.361 


)} 1.458 


1.555 
1,653 
1,750 


1.847 


1.944 


0} 2.041) 


2.188 
2.236 
2,333 
2,430 
2.528 
2.625) 3. 
2.02213. 


2.820 


2.917 
5.833 a 
8.750|10.000/11.250 


6. | 
8.333]10. 000 11.667/13. 333/16. 000 


f 5 
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INTEREST AT SIX PER CENT. 


$600 | $700 | $800 | $900 


—|——_—_—_ |__| ——_ | SS _>Ss JE ——<<{— |__|} YJ 


.083} :100] 117] .138] .150 
57} «200 : 


3.383] 3.801 4.350 


3.500] 4.000] 4.500. 
ee, 8.000] 9.000 


“000| 8.000112. 000 16 ,000)20, Qud 4. 000]28 . 000 32. 000/36.000 - 
-600} 9.000|13. 500/18 .000|22.500|27 . 000 31.500/36 .000/40.500 
000/10. 000|15..000]20 . 000|25 000130. 000/35 ..000/40.000 
“500 11.000)16.500)22.000)27 .500/33 000/38. 500/44 .000 


Koken 


Oe Se AM See Aue ee oe 
oR. MND nt a ar 
a fh Oo % 


INTEREST AT SEVEN PER CENT. 


4 pie 
Days. | $100 | $200 | $300 | $400 | 8500 | $600 | $700 | $800} $900 


ee | J | | — | | — 


27 | .525| 1.050] 1.575] 2.100) 2.625| 3.150| 3.6751 4.2001 4.795 
28 | 1544} 1.089] 1.633] 2.1781 2.729] 3.2671 3.811] 4.3561 4.900 _ 
29 | 564] 1.128] 1.692] 2.256] 2.819] 3.383] 3.947] 4.611| 6.075 


1 | .583} 1.167] 1.750) 2.333] 2.917] 3.500) 4.083] 4.667} 5.250 
2 | 1.167} 2.333) 3.500] 4.667]. 5.833] '7.000| 8.167} 9.333]10.500 « 
3 | 1.750} 3.500] 5.250) 7.000] 8.750/10.500/12.250/14.000/15.750 — 
4 | 2.333) 4.667] 7.000] 9.333/11. 667/14 .000/16.333/18.667|21.000 
5 | 2.917) 5.833) 8.750/11.667/14.583/17 .500/20.417/23.333/26.250 
6 | 3.500) 7.000/10.500)14. 000/17 .500]21.000/24.500/28.000/31.500 
7 083] 8.167/12.250]16.333120.417|24.500|28.583/32.667136.750 
8 67} 9.333/14.000/18 . 667/23 . 333/28 000/32. 667/37 .333/42.000 
9 50/10. 500)15.750}21 .000)26 250/31 . 500/36 .'750/42.000/47.250 
5833/11. 667/17 .500|23.333]29. 167/35 .000/40.833/46.667152.500 
11 | 6.417)12.833)19. 250/25 .667|/32.083]38 .500/44.917/51.333157.750 
7 


.000/14..000|21 .000]28 .000]35 .000/42..000'49.000]56.000/63.000 


6 
‘9 
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Interest laws. Statute of limitations. 
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Rate prevailing in another State permitted on evidence of indebtedionss 
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ie danicons. —The rate per Week will be found in “he 
top lines, and the Time,in the middle columns, For example, 
at $% per week, the wages for 414 days will amount to $5.25. 

The third line (in italic figures) shows the wages for one 
day, at the rate of counting seven working days a week. 


Table of WAGES by the DAY. The 10 Hour System. | 
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At the rate of $2.25 per day, 4 hours’ wages, be the ten hour 
system; will come to 90 cts.; and by the eight hour system, to $1.13 
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Table of Wages by the Month from $9.00 to $75.00 
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ONER, to find the Price of any Number of Pounds, Yards’ 
Pieces, or Bushels, from 2 cents to $3.00. 


The first column contains the NUMBER, the top columns the PRICES. 
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9.10 
10.40 
11.70 
13,00 
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9.80 
11.20 
12.60 
14.00 
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13.50 
15.00 


Tct.| 8ct. | 9ct. | 10 ct. 


A4 16 18 
21 24 27, 
28 


35 40} .45 
42 48 4 
49 5S 63 


56] 64| 72 
63] 72) ot 
70] .80| ‘90 
7) 88] .99 
84} 96 | 1.08 
91} 1.04] 117 
98 | 1.12] 126 
1.05] 1.20 | 1.35 
1.12| 1.98 | 1.44 
1.19 | 1.36 | 1.53 
1.26 | 144] 1.62 
1.33} 1.52] 1.71 
1.40 | 1.60 | 1.80 
1.75 | 2.00 | 2.25 
2.10 | 2.40 | 2.70 
2.80 | 3.20 | 3.60 
3.50 | 4.00 | 4.50 
4.20 | 4.80} 5.40 
4.90 | 5.60 | 6.30 
5.60 | 6.40 | 7.20 
6.30 | 7.20 | 8.10 
7.00 | 8.00 | 9.00 


16 ct. | 18 ct. |183,ct.| 19 ct. 


36| 314) 38 
el Boel br 
"72| ‘75° | 76 
‘90 | [93%] (95 
1.08 | 1.12441 4.14 
1.26 | 1.31%4| 1.33 
1441 150°] 1.52 
1.62 | 1.68%,| 1.71 
1:80 | 1.8734] 1.90 
1.98 | 2.0612] 2.09 
2:16 | 2.25. | 2.28 
2.34 | 2.43%] 2.47 
2.52 | 2.62141 2.66 
2.70 | 2.8114] 2.88 
2:88 | 3.00. | 3.04 
8.06 | 3.18%} 3.23 
3.24 | 3.3744| 3.42 
3.42 | 3.56%4| 3.61 
3.60 | 3.75.| 3.80 
4.50 | 4.68%} 4.76 
5.40 | 5.6244] 5.70 
7.20 | 7.50'"} 7.60 
9.00 | 9.3714] 9.50 


10.80 11.25 | 11.40 
12.60 |13.12%4| 13.30 
14.40 |15.00. | 15.20 
16.20 |16.8744] 17.10 
18.00 [18.75 | 19, 
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The first column on the left contains the NUMBER of the Article, and the 
columm on the tops of the tables the PRICE, ~ 


4 
25 ct. | 26 ct. | 27 cb. | 28 cb. | 29 ct. | 30 ct. | 31. ct. 311, cb. 


Nos}22 ct.|23ct.| 24 ct. 


46} = .48/-50) 52} 4] BG] «S| 60} «62 } 624 
k 69} 72} 75] «7881 ] =—.84] «87] ~=.80] .93| 93% 
: 92} 96} 1.00} 1.04) 1.08] 4.12] 1.16] 1.20] 1.24] 1.25 , 
.10] 1.15} 1.20} 1.25] 1.30) 1.35] 1.40] 1.45] 1.50] 1.55 1.5614 
g 1.32; 1.38] 1.44; 1.50] 1.56] 1.62] 1.68] 1.74] 1.80] 1.86| 1.87 
“TH 1.64| 1.61) 1.68] 1.75] 1.82] 1.89] 1.96] 2.03] 2.10] 2.17 2.18% 
"8H 1.76] 1.84) 1.92) 2,00] 2.08] 2.16] 2.24] 2.32] 2.40] 2.48 | 2.50 
9 ff 1.98] 2.071 2.16] 2.25] 2.34) 2.43] 2.52] 2.61] 2.70] 2.75 2.814 
10 § 2.20] 2.30] 2:40! 2.50] 2.60] 2.70] 2.80] 2.90] 3.00] 3.10| 3. 5 
11] 2.42| 2.53] 2.64] 2.75] 2.86] 2.97] 3.08] 3.19] 3.30] 3.41] 3.4 f. 
12] 2.64) 2.76) 2.88] 3.00) 3.12; 3.24] 3.36] 3.48] 3.60) 372/375 1 
13 — 2.86 2.99} 3.12] 3.25] 3.38] 3.51] 3.64] 3.77] 3.90] 4.03] 4.08l, 
14 3.08] 3.22] -3.36] 3.50] 3.64] 3.78] 3.92] 4.06] 4.20| 4.34] 4.374 
15 # 3.30] 3.45) 3.60} 3.75] 3.90] 4.05] 4.20] 4.25] 4.50] 4.55] 4.68 
16] 3.52) 3.68] 3,84) 4.00] 4.16] 4.32] 4.48] 4.64] 4.80| 4.96] 6.00 
17 f} 3.74] 3.91) 4.08] 4.95] 4.42! 4.59] 4.76] 4.93] 6.10] 6.27 5.314%, 
18 | 3,96) 4.14) 4.32] 4.50] 4.68] 4.86] 5.04| 5.22] 5.40] 5.58] 5.62 , 
19 § 4.18) 4.37) 4.56) 4.75) 4.94) 5.15} 5.32] 5.51] 5.70] 5.89} 5.933% . 
; 20 f 4.40] 4.60] 4.80} 5.00} 5.20] 5.40] 5.60| 5.80] 6.00] 6.20] 6.23 - 
25 | 5.50) 5,75) 6.00] 6.25} 6.50] 6.75] 7.00] 7.25| 7.25) 7.75 7.81% 
30 # 6:60) 6.90) 7.20] | 7.80} 8.10; 8.40; 8.70] 9.00} 9.30] 9.37 iA 
40 8 8.80] 9. 9.60 0.40} 10. (20 | 11.60 | 12.00 | 12.40 |12.50. ~ 
50 F i : 14.50 | 15.00 | 15 50 |15.62 
60 17.40'| 18.00 | 18 60 [18.75 
70 20.30 | 21.00 | 21.70 |21.87%4 
+, 80 23.20 | 24.00 | 24.80 |25.00 
190 | .20 | 26.10 | 27.00 | 27.90 |28.12% 
28.60 | 29.00 | 30.00 | 31.00 131.25 
‘Nog 87 ct. [37 i4ct.| 38 et. 20et. | 40 ct. 
: 73{ 80 
3t p 1 : 1.17} 1.20 
3 4 4 : 48 | 1. : 1.56] 1.60 
5 1.05, -70| 1.75] 180] 1.85] 1. 1.90} 1.95] 2.00 
6 f 1.98} 2.00°| 2.041 2.10] 2.16] 2.92] 2. 2.28 | 2.34] 2.40 
2 a: 2.31) 2.3334] 2.38] 2.45) 2.52] 2.59} 2, 2.66} 2.73] 2.80 
oe: 2.64) 2.662%] 2.72] 2.80] 2.88] 2.96] 3. 3.04] 3.12] 3.20 
LF 2.97] 3.00°| 3,06] 3.15] 3.24] 3.33] 3. 3.42] 3.51] 3.60 
- 10} 3.20) 3.30) 3.3314] 3.40} 3.50] 3.60! 3.70] 3. 3.80] 3.90} 4.00 
21 f 3.62] 3.63) 3.6624] 38.74) 3.85] 3.96] 4.07 | 4. 4.18 | 4.29] 4.40 
12} 3.84) 3,96] 4.00] 4.08] 4.20; 4.39] 4.44] 4. 4.56) 4.68] 4.80 
13H 4.16} 4.29 4.3344 4.42) 4.55} 4.68] 4.81] 4.8714] 4.94] 6.07] 5.20 : 
14 | 4.48) 4.62] 4.6042] 4.76] 4:00] 5.04] ois | 525°] 5.2] 546] B.co q 
16 jf 4.80) 4.95) 5.00) 5.10) 6.25} 5.40] 5.55 | 5.62t%4| 5.70] 5.86] 6.00 
¢ 16 # 5.12| 5.28 Peele 5.44) 5.60) 5.76} 5.92] 6.00 | 6.08] 6.24] 6.40 i 
17 5.44) 6.61) 5.6624) 5.78} 6.95] 6.12] 6.29] 6.3714] 6.46] 6.63| 6.80 f 
18 f 5.76) 5.94) 6.00 | 6.12] 6.30] 6.48] 6.66| 6.75 | 6.84| 7.02| 7.20, a 
19 f] 6.03] 6,27 6.331, 6.46) 6.65] 6.84] 7.03 | 7.12%] 7.92] 7.41] 7.60 At 
20 # 6.40! 6.60] 6.66 i 6.80) 7.00} 7.20] 7.40] 7.50 | 7.60} 7.80] 8.00 ~ 
25 9 8.00} 8.25) 8,33%4| 8.50) 8.75] 9.00] 9.25] 9.37%41 9.50] 9.73} 10,00 4 
380 f] 9,60; 9.90)10.00 "| 10.20) 10.50) 10.80 | 11.10 j11.25° | 11.40 | 11.70 | 12.00 4 
40 # 13.80/12.20 13.3344 13.60] 14.00} 14.40 | 14.80 ]15.00 | 15.20 | 15.60 | 16.00° 3 
BO ff 16,00) 16.60]16.6624{ 17.00] 17.50] 18.00 | 18.50 |18:75 | 19.00 | 19.50 | 90.00 E 
60 ff 19.20}19.80}20,00 | 20.40] 21.00) 21.60 | 22.20 |22.50 | 22:80 | 23.40 | o4,00 3 
70 1 22.40/23. 10 23.334) 23.80) 24.50) 25.20 | 25.90 /26.26 | 26.60 | 27.30 | 28.00 4 
80  25,60|26 40]26.0642] 27:20] 28:00] 28°80 | 99.60 |30.00 30.40 | 31.20 | 33.00 4 
qo) jf 28-80/29.70/30.00 | 30.60} 31.50] 32.40 | 33.30 133.75 | 34.20 | 35.10 | 36.09 ° 
100  32,00/33,00/33,83441 34.00| 30.001 36.00 | 37,00 137.50 | 38.00 | 39.00 | 40.09 
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‘The first column on tho left contains the NUMBER of the Article, and 


the column on the tops of the Tables the PRICE. 


Nos} 41 ct.| 43 ct.| 43 ct. 


f 82) 84] 86 
5 1.23] 1.26] 1.29 
B 1.64) 1.68] 1.72 
B 2.05] 2.10) 2.15 
f 2.46] 2.52) 2.58 
2.87| 2.94] 3.01 
3.28] 3.36] 3.44 
3.69} 3.78] 3.87 
8 4.10} 4.20) 4.30 
4.51) 4.62] 4.73 
4.92) 6.04] 5.16 
7 5.33| 5.46] 6.59 
9 5.74] 5.88] 6.02 
6.15} 6.30} 6.45 
H 6.56] 6.72] 6.88 
3 6.97] 7.14] 7.31 
B 7.38] 7.56) 7.74 
7.79] 7.98] 8.17 
8.20] 8. ; 


AN Ooran 
Sie De 
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a 
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BESRSSSSSAV 
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9.88] 10.07} 10.26 
10.40] 10.60] 10.80 
13.00} 13.25) 13.50 
15.60) 15.90] 16.20 
20.80) '21.10| 21.60 
26.00] 26.50) 27.00 
31.20) 31.80) 32.40 
36.40) 37.10) 37.80 
41,60} 42.40) 43.20 
46.80] 47.70! 48.60 
62.00} 53,00] 64.00 


44 ct.) 45 ct.) 46 ct. | 47 ct. | 48 ct. 
-88) 90) .92 94 -96 
1.32} 1.35] 1.38) 1.41] 1.44 
1.76] 1.80] 1.84] 1.88) 1.92 
2.20} 2.25) 2.30} 2.35] 2.40 
2.64) 2.70) 2.76] 2.80] 2.88 
3.08) 3.15] 3.22 | 3.29] 3.36 
3.52] 3,60) 3.68] 3.76] 3.84 
3.96! 4.05] 4.14) 4.23} 4.32 
4.40; 4.50) 4.60] 4.70] 4.80 
4.84) 4.95) 5.06} 6.17} 5.28 
5.28) 5.40) 5.72] 5.64] 6.76 
5.72| 5.85] 5.98} 6.11] 6.24 
6.16} 6.30}' 6.44] 6.58) 6.72 
6.60) 6 75] 6.90] 7.05 | 7.20 
7.04) 7.20] 7.26] 7.52} 7.68 
7.48) 7.65] 7.82} 7.99} 8.16 
7.92) 8,10] 8,28] 8.46} 8.64 
8.30) 8.55} 8.74] 8.93] 9.12 
8.80} 9. 9.40 - 


2.90 


441.00) 44.80) 45.60 | 46.40 
49.50} 50.40) 51.30 
55.00] 56.00} 57.00 | 58.00 


3.30 3.42 | 3.48 
3.85 3.99 | 4.06 
4.40| 448] 4.56] 4.64 
4.95) 6.04] 5.13} 6.22 
5.50) 5.60) 5.70} 5,80 
6.05} 6.16) 6.27} 6.38 
6.60} 6.72) 6.84] 6.96 
7.15] 7.28) 7.41} 7.54 
7.70] 7.84) 7.98] 8.12 
8.25] 8.40] 8.55] 8.70 
8.80} 8.96] 9.12] 9.28 
9.35} 9.52) 9.69] 9.86 
9.90} 10.08] 10.26 | 10.44 
10.45) 10.64) 10.83 | 11.02 
11.00] 11.20] 11.40 | 11.60 
13.75] 14.00) 14.25 | 14.50 
16.50; 16.80] 17.10 | 17.40 
22.00) 22.40] 22.80 | 23.20 
27.50} 28.00} 28.50 | 29.00 
33.00} 33.60] 34.20 | 34.80 
38,50) 39.20! 39.90 | 40.60 
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If the Number required is not found in the ‘Tables, add two Numbers to> 
; gether ; forinstance, if 35 bushels are required, add the prices opposite 
30 and 5 together ; and 80 for 365 bushels—treble. the value of 100, and 
add 60 and 5 together. ‘ 


, Nos{62',ct.| 63 ct.|64ct.| 65 ct. eo tong 67 ct. | 68 ct. | 69 ct. | 70 ct. | T1 Pi 
“\291.25 | 1.26] 1.28] 1.30] 1.32) 1.3314! 1.84] 1.86] 1.388} 140] 142’ 
3 ff 1.8714] 1.89] 1.92] 1.95; 1.98] 2.00 | 2.01] 2.04] 2.07} 2.10] 2.13, 
4 2.50 | 2.62) 2.56] 2.60} 2.64 2.66% 2.68 | 2.72] 2.76| 2.80| 2.84 
6 # 3.1214) 3.15) 3.20] 2.25] 3.30] 3.33 4 3.35} 3.40] 3.46] 3.50] 3.65 
6% 3.75 | 3,78] 8.841 3.90] 3.96] 4.00 | 4.02] 4.08] 414] 4.20] 4.26 
7 4.3714) 4.41) 4.48] 4.55} 4.62 4.66 4.69| 4.76| 4.83] 4.90] 4.97. 
; 85.00 | 6.04) 5.12) 6.20) 5.28 5.334, 5.36 | 5.44] 5.52| 6.60} 668 
i 9 # 5.6214] 6.67] 5.76} 65.85) 6.94 6.00 | 6.03) 612] 6.21] 6.30) 6.39 
10 {6.25 | 6.30] 6.40] 6.50] -6.60 6.66%, 6.70 | 6.80} 6.90} 7.00] 7.10 
11 | 6.8714] 6.93] 7.04) 7.15] 7.26] 7.83 WA 7.37 | 7.48] 7.59| 7.70) 7.8L 
1247.50 | 7.56] 7.68} 7.80] 7.92] 8. 8.04] 8.16} 8.28| 8.40} 8.62 
13 f] 8.1214) 8.19] 8.32] 8.45] 8.58 8.66%, 8.71 | 8.84] 8.97] 9.10] 9.23 
148.75 | 8.80] 8.6] 9.10] 9.24! 9.33 {7 9.38 | 9.52} 9.66] 9.80} 9.94 : 
45 | 9.3714] 9.45] 9.60] 9.75] 9.90|10.00 | 10.05 | 10.20 | 10.35 | 10.50 | 10.65 
16 $10.00 | 10.08]20.24! 10.40] 10.56 10.66% 10.72 | 10.88 | 11.04 | 11.20 | 11.38 
17 $10.6214] 10.71]10.88] 11.05} 11.22/11.33 tA 11.89 | 11.66 | 11:73 | 11.90 |-12.07 
48 411.25 | 11.34/11.62] 11.70] 11.88]12.00 | 12.06 | 12.24 | 12.42 | 12.60 |.12.78 
19 611.8714] 11.97/12.16] 12.35] 12.54|12.6624} 12.73 | 12.92 | 13.11 | 13.30 | 13.49 
2.50 | 12,60]12.80| 13.00] 13.20/13.8314] 13.40 | 13.60 | 13.80 | 14.00 | 14.20 
15.6214| 15.75/16,00) 16.25} 16.50|16.66 sy 16.75 | 17.00 | 17.25 | 17.60 | 17.78 
675 oe 19.50] 19.80/20. 20.10 | 20.40 | 20.70 | 21.00 | 21.30 


81,60/32.00) 32,50] 33.00|/33.3314 00 | 34. 35. 
137.50 | 37.80/38.40} 39.00] 39.60/40.00 | 40.20 | 40.80 | 41.40 | 42.00 | 42.60 
f43.75 | 44.10/44.80] 45.50] 46,20/46.6624] 46.90 | 47.60 | 48.30 | 49.00 | 49.70. 
0.00 | 50.40151.20) 52.00) 52.80/53.3344| 53.00 | 64:40 | 55.20 | 66.00 | 56.80 
g01.25 | 66.70/57.60) 58.50} 59.40/60.00 | 60.30 | 61.20 | 62.10 | 63.00 | 63.90 
63.00/64.00] 65.00] 66.00/66.6614| 67.00 | 63.00 | 69.00 | 70.00 | 71.00. 
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‘Nosj72 ct.| 73 ct.| 74 ct.| 75 et.| 76 ct.| 77 ct. | 78 ct. | 79 ct, | 80ct. | 81 ct. | 82 ct. 


\2 1.48) 1.60) 1.52} 1.54] 1.56] 1.58) 1.60] 1.62] 1.64 
3H 2.16 2.22) 2.25]: 2.28] 2.31 | 2.84] 2.87] 2.40) 243] 2.48 
4} 2.88 2.96) 3.00) 3.04) 3.08 | 3.12} 3.16] 3.20] 3.24] 3,23 
5H 3.60) 8.70] 3,75] 3.80] 3.85 | 3.90] 3.95] 4.00] 405] 4.10 
6H 4.32 4.44) 4.50] 4.56] 4.62] 4.68] 4.74] 4.80] 4.86] 4.92. 
TH 5.04 5.18} 6.25) 6.32] 5.39 | 5.46] 5.63) 65.60] 5.67] 5.74 
8 6.76 5.92} 6.00} 6.08) 6.16 | 6.24] 632] 640] 648] 6.56 
94 6.48 6.66] 6.75] 6.84) 6.93 | 7.02] 711) 7.20] 7.29 7.38) 

f 7.20 7.40) 7.50] 7.60 70 | 7.80} %.90} 8.00} 810) 820 
q 7.92 8.14] 8,25] 8.30) 847 | 8.58] 8.69]: 8.80} 8.91 9.02, 
8.64 8.88) 9.00) 9.12; 9.24) 9.36] 9.48] 9.60] 9.72] 984 
9.36 9.62} 9.75) 9.88} 10.01 | 10,14 | 10.27 | 10.40 | 10.63" 10.66 

; 10,36] 10.50] 10.64) 10.78 | 10.92 | 11.06 | 11.20 | 11.34 | 11.48 


29.60] 30.00] 80.40} 30.80 | 31.20 | 31.60 | 32.00 | 82.40 | 32.80 
37.00] 87.60] 38:00] 38.50 | 39.00 | 39.60 | 40.00 | 40.50 | 41.00 
44.40] 45.00] &5.60| 46.20 | 46.80 | 47.40 | 48.00 | 48.60 | 49.20 
51.80} 62.50] 63.20] 53.90 | 64.60 | 65.30 | 58.00 | 66,70 | 67.40 
59.20] 60.00} 60.801 61.60 | 62.40 | 63.20 | 64.00 | 64.80.| 65.60 
1 64.801 65.701 66,60] 67.50} 68.40 3, 
i 72.00] 73,00, 74.00] 75,00] 76,00| 
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Number of Cords in a Pile of Wood 
h and contains 128 cubic feet. 
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Weight of Coal in Bin or Box 


A solid cubic foot of anthracite coal weighs about 93 pounds. 
When broken for use it weighs about 54 pounds. Bituminous» : 
coal when broken up for use weighs about 50 pounds. 

Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet, and — j 
again by the breadth in feet, and this result by 54 for anthracite 
coal, or by 50 for bituminous coal, and the result will equal the — 
number of pounds. a 

To find the number of tons, divide by 2,000. 


To Find How Many Tons of Coal a Bin Will Hold 


_ Rule.—Multiply the length, breadth and height (all in feet) 
together, and this product by 56 for anthracite, or by 50 for 4 
bituminous coal. Divide by 2,000 and the result will be the 
number of tons. ‘ 
Exampie.—How many tons of bituminous coal will a bin hold 4 
which is 12 feet long, 10 feet. wide and 6 feet high? | 
q 

3 

; 

f 


12x10 x 6=720 (cubic feet) x 50=86,000 pounds. 
36,000--2,000=18 tons. 


To Find the Amount of Charcoal a Bin Will Hold 


A bushel of charcoal contains 2,571 cubic inches, and a bushel — 
of bituminous coal 2,688 cubic inches. 

Rule.—Multiply the length, breadth and height (all in inches) 
together, and divide by the number of cubic inches ina bushel. 


Example.—How many bushels of charcoal will a bin hold — 
which is 150 inches long, 48 inches wide and 50 inches deep? 3 
150 x 48 x 50 = 860,000 cubic inches in bin. 

860,000 + 2,571 = 140 bushels. 
Anthracite coal, when broken for the market, weighs about 56 


pounds to the cubic foot. Bituminous coal weighs about 50 
pounds. 
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Table Showing the Value of Coal and Straw 
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To find the cost of any number of pounds at so much per ton. | 
Rule.—Remove the decimal point three places to the tet, and 
multiply by one-half the price per ton. “ 
Example.—What will 1799 pounds of hay cost at $10 per ton? 
1799 pounds with the point removed equals 1.799, and 1.799 x 
one-half the price per ton, is $8.995, the answer. 


GROCER’S RETAIL RULE 


As many articles, such as tea, sugar, coffee, ete., are sold ate a 
given number of pounds per dollar, the following method will : 
show the number of pounds that can be purchased for any num- 

ber of cents. 

Rule.—Multiply the number of pounds to be sold for one do 
lar by the number of cents’ worth desired. Pi 


Example.—When sugar is sold at 19 pounds fora esis ee ho 9 
many pounds can be purchased for 60 cents? 
Solution.—19 X 60 = 11.40 or 112 pounds. 


Grocer’s Table 
12 things make 
12 dozen make 
12 gross make 
20 things make 
196 pounds of flour make 
200 pounds of beef or pork make 
185 pounds of potatoes or apples make 
280 pounds of salt make 
400 pounds of molasses make 
200 pounds of sugar make 
240 pounds of lime make 
100 pounds of fish make 
100 pounds of nails make 
50 pounds of soap make 
20 pounds of raisins make é E 
2 pounds of cigars make.................45- ae 
20 pounds of soda make ............45 tise he eae 
40 pounds of cheese make 
25 pounds of tobacco make 
62 pounds of tea make........ sehen Deacon a 
60 pounds of saleratus make 
25 pounds of chocolate make OX. 
66 pounds of butter make .........:......... .-..1 firkin. © 
5 pounds of spices make ,............0-- Were 
1100 pounds of rice make ail tierce, - 
2150. 42 cubic inches make....... : 
231 cubic inches make..............++ 
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Rapid Methods for Marking Goods 


_ Those who buy largely can best appreciate the value of a quick 
and rapid method for calculating the per cent of profits desired. 
If you wish to calculate the per cent on a single article, the 
following table will be anexcellent method. If you desire to sell 
an article at any of the following per cents, say the article costs 
50 cents, and you wish to make 
10 per cent, divide by 10, multiply by 11 = 55. 
20 per cent, divide by 10, multiply by 12 = 60. 
25 per cent, multiply by 10, divide by 8= 62}. 
30 per cent, divide by 10, multiply by 13 = 65. 
834 per cent, add 4 of itself = 66. 
834 per cent, divide by 3, multiply by 4= 663. 
50 per cent, add } of itself = 75. 


How to Mark Goods 


In many mercantile houses it is customary to use a private 
“mark, which is placed on the goods to denote their cost and sell- 
ing price. Various devices are used. A word or phrase contain- 
_ ing ten different letters is the most common used. These letters 
2 are used instead of figures, thus: 


bar 


If the cost and selling price of an article were respectively 
$165 and $210, the mark would be: 


crp 


act 
An extra letter called a ‘‘Repeater’’ is used to prevent the 
repetition of any figure. Instead of writing 255, which accord- 
ing to the above key would be a p p, the repeater z or any other 
letter not in the key-word may be used, which would make 255 


read a p z. 
The following are.a few of the words that can be used: 
Republican. Regulation. Quick Sales. Importance. 
Charleston, Cumberland. Vanderbilt. Misfortune. 


Instead of letters, characters similar to the following are fre- 
_ quently used: 
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= ‘BUILDING AND LOAN” "ASSOCIATIONS 


CHICAGO esas te tas 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


These associations, usually incorporated, are established fo Z 
the purpose of loaning money to their members upon real estate 
security. They make it their object to enable persons having 
a lot to borrow money thereon for the purpose of erecting 
dwelling, allowing them to repay the money in installments 
‘amounting to little more than ordinary monthly rent. Whe: 
the full amount is paid up the borrower becomes owner of the 
property. 

Interest.—In considering the question of usury in a loan fron 

: a building association, payments made by the borrower as dues : 
are not to be considered as interest, as such payments are made 
in order to acquire an interest in the property of the senate 
pad 6 ac for the use of mao ey 
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Fines imposed for default in payment of dues and interest 


“cannot be collected by foreclosure of a mortgage given to secure 


payment of an amount borrowed, unless this has been provided 
for by special agreement. 


Liability of Stockholders.—A stockholder who actively or pas- 


‘Sively concurs in the management of the affairs of the associa- 


tion must bear his share of the losses during his membership 


resulting from such management. 


PRACTICAL LAW AND BUSI- 
NESS POINTERS 


An Attorney’s Powers.—An attorney-at-law has no implied | 
authority to compound or give up any rights of his clients, or to 


consent to a judgment against his client. 


Bank Checks.—The acceptance of a bank check by a creditor 
is not an absolute but a conditional payment of the drawer’s debt. 
A drawer of a bank check cannot countermand it so as to 


affect it in the hands of a holder in good faith. 


Waiver of Homestead and Personal Property Exemption.— 
A waiver of a debtor’s right to claim personal property as 
exempt from execution, when attempted to be made by an 
executory contract, is ineffectual and will not be enforced. 

A clause in a promissory note expressly waiving the benefit of 
all laws exempting real or personal property from levy and 
sale, being contrary to public policy, is inoperative, and con- 
fers no right to levy upon and sell personal property which is 
exempt. 

Distress for Rent.—The right of a landlord to issue a warrant 
authorizing a levy upon property of a tenant for the satisfaction 
of rent is looked upon in this country with disfavor, and in some 
of the States the right has been abolished. 

When property temporarily in the possession of a tenant, but 
belonging to another, is taken under a distress against the ten- 
ant, the landlord will be liable to the owner for its value. 

Wrongful Levy of Execution.—For wrongful levy on property, 
when an officer, under an execution, seizes the goods of some 
other person than the defendant in the execution, the owner 


may maintain an action, and trespass is the usual remedy of 


er. 


| 
|e 


_ the owner; but trover may be maintained in many cases and 
- some cases replevin will lie. The owner is not bound to resort 
to a trial of the right of property. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Liability of Husband for Goods Sold to Wife.—When goo 
necessary and suitable to the position in life of a wife are sold 
her, the jury will be justified in finding a verdict against the 
husband, as she acted as agent of the husband in contracting. 
the debt. 


Wife Living Apart from her Hucband: = husband is not liabl 
for necessaries furnished his wife when she lives separate from ‘ 
him without his fault. 


Separate Maintenance.—Where the wife leaves her husban 1 
without sufficient cause, she will not be entitled to a deuies pe : 
a separate maintenance. 2 
When she leaves him with his consent and on account of h 

ill treatment, he is liable for the expense of a Beparate ss ma 
tenance. 


FENCE LAWS 


_ Fences are mostly regulated by statutes of the State wher 
_ located. There are certain laws, however, that are applicable — 
to them generally. “a 
‘Legal Fence.—The laws of the several States provide whit 3 
shall constitute a legal fence, which generally must be four feet : 
high, with sufficient boards or wire, or both, to turn cattle. a 
Damages.—As a general rule all premises must be proper! ; 
inclosed before damages can be recovered from the owner of 
trespassing stock for injury thereto. o 
Partition, or Division Fences.—The owners of adjacent traci 
of land, in most of the States, are bound to erect and mai 
tain one-half of a suitable fence along the line separating suc 
tracts. i. 
Repairs.—Each party is bound to look after his own part of 
the fence and keep it in good repair, and he must restrain 
own stock from trespassing upon the lands of his neighbor. _ 
Fence-Viewers, in some of the States, are provided for by eh 


tion fence, and suitable methods are \ Borate’ ee enfo 
their ee ‘ ; 
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: Railroads are required by statute in many States to fence their 
tracts, and a failure to do so renders them liable for stock killed 
by reason of non-compliance with the statute. 


Barb-wire fences must be so used and cared for as not to 
endanger persons and property, and the use of such fences 
imposes upon those who use them care reasonably proportionate ‘ 
to their danger. 

Railroads using barb-wire fences must use due diligence in 
_ running their trains, not only to avoid killing stock, but to 
- ayoid precipitating them by fright against a fence to be 
mangled or bruised. 
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THEY WENT TO LAW ABOUT THE LINE FENCE—THE SUIT BHGINS 


TRESPASSING AND MISCHIEVOUS ANIMALS 


Owners of domestic animals, such as cows, horses, sheep, hogs, 
poultry and dogs, must not permit them to stray upon the 
premises of others, or they will be liable in trespass for a 
- damages. 

No Right to Kill or Injure.—But those upon whose premises 
such animals trespass are not justified in killing or injuring the 
animals, no matter how aggravating or repeated the acts of 
trespass may be. 


0 _ Remedy Provided.—The persons injured by such trespassing 
have their remedy in an action at law for damages, and there 


are statutes providing for the taking up of such animals anc 
holding them at the expense of their owner or impounding them 
as estrays. 

Mischievous Animals.—The owner of a mischievous aiid 
known to him to be so, is responsible, when he permits him ea 
go at large, for the damages he may do. And any one may — 
justify the killing of a ferocious animal at large. The owner of — 
such an animal may be indicted for a common nuisance. 
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If a person enters the barn or pasture of another, and is — 
injured by a vicious horse or bull, it must be shown that the 
owner used all reasonable means in the care of his animals for 
the safety of his help and neighbors. - 

If a person enters upon the land of another, and is injured, he — 
must show good cause for entering upon said land, and also — 
prove ordinary caution, in going where cattle and horses were © 
kept. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF OWNING A DOG 


A person has a right to keep a dog to guard his premises, but 
not to put him unconfined at the entrance of his house; bere Cea 
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injured by him. Butif the dog is chained, and a visitor so 
_incautiously goes near him that he is bitten, he has no right of 
A action against the owner. 

_ ULiable for Damage.—Owners of dogs must keep them from 
_ straying upon the public highway, or they will be responsible 


_ for any damage caused by their annoyance of travelers, scaring 
of children, barking after teams, etc. 

| if a dog strays upon the premises and kills or injures any 
_ other domestic animal, its owner is liable for damages. 


- Dangerous Dogs running at large may lawfully be killed when 
' their ferocity is known to their owner, or in self-defense; and 
when bitten by a rabid animal a dog may be lawfully killed by 
- any one. 
- Buta person is not justified in killing a dog without notice to 
the owner, merely because it barks around his house at night: 
The owner of a vicious dog will not be held liable for the dog’s 
biting a person unless it can be shown that the dog had previ- 
_ ously exhibited a propensity to violence, and that the owner was 
acquainted with this propensity. 


BREACH OF TRUST 


Breach of trust is the willful misappropriation of personal 
property by one who has been intrusted with its possession in 
confidence. 

As Distinguished from Larceny.—The cases where personal 
property is taken by a person to whom it has been intrusted, 
and who converts it to his own use, present very nice discrimi- 

_ nations of mere breaches of trust from larceny. 


If a person has property in goods, anda adie is ‘the pos: 
of them, he cannot, in general, commit the crime of larceny 
taking them; but if he only has the custody of them, and n 
_ property in them, he may steal them. 
The courts generally lean toward construing the offense to 
larceny, and not merely a breach of trust, where the party ga 
possession by some false pretense, with the original intent 
steal. 
A bailee who fraudulently converts the property intrested te 
him to his own use is guilty not simply of a breach of trust, — 
which is only a trespass, but of larceny, whichisacrime. a 


LEGAL GIFTS 


Definition.—A gift is the voluntary and gratuitous tranater or 
conveyance of the right and -possession of property by one pers 
son to another. ; 

Names of Parties.—The giver of the property is called the 
donor, the receiver the donee. 2s 

Who May Make a Gift.—Any person competent to transact 
ordinary business may give whatever he owns to any 7 
person. 

Delivery to the donee is essential to a gift, and there must alst } 
be actual acceptance. It must be an actual delivery, so far as 
the subject is capable of delivery. If the thing be not capable 
of actual delivery, there must be some act equivalent to it; 

something sufficient to work an immediate change in the control 
of the property. ae 

Looked Upon with Suspicion—The law generally looks with 
some degree of suspicion upon gifts, and they are usually consid- 
ered to be fraudulent if creditors or others become sufferers 
thereby. 

Retracting.—Where a gift has been executed by aehtvers of 
possession, it is not in the donor’s power to retract it; but so 
long as the gift has not been completed by delivery of posses: 
sion, it is not properly a gift, but a contract, and this a person 
cannot be compelled to perform but upon good and sulci 
consideration. 


A Gift Made in Prospect of Death may be revoked by. 
donor at any time during his life, though it be completed 
executed by delivery and acceptance. 


: n 
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A Gift may be Annulled by the creditors of the donor, if he 
_ was insolvent at the time of the gift and it diminished the 
| creditor’s fund. 


FINDER OF LOST PROPERTY 


The general law on this subject is, that the finder of money or 
goods, if he takes possession of the property, is to use all due 
- means to discover the rightful owner; and if he appropriates the “i 
: articles to his own use, knowing the rightful owner, or without 
- having made due exertion to find him, he is held guilty of lar- 
_ ceny. Failing to find the rightful owner, after taking due 
_ means to do so, the finder of the lost articles is entitled to 
w _ regard them as his own property. 


bs RULES GOVERNING THE FINDING OF 
ye LOST PROPERTY 


1. The finder of lost property is the owner of it against all the 
‘world but the original owner. Thus, it is held that a stranger 
_ who finds lost money in a shop may retain it as against the shop 
owner. 
Money Left on a Desk in a bank, provided for the use of its 
depositors, is not lost so as to entitle the finder to the same, as a 
against the bank. 
An Aerolite which buries itself in the ground is regarded as an 
accretion to the land, and belongs to the owner of the soil on 
_ which it falls. 
2. The finder is always at liberty to leave untouched what he 
finds, and cannot be made accountable for any injury thereafter 
happening to it. 
8. The finder may demand from the cwner all his expenses 
necessarily incurred in keeping and preserving the property, 
and probably advertising and like charges for the owner’s 
benefit. a 
4, If a reward be offered, specific and certain or capable of 
being made so by reference to a standard, the finder complying F 
with the terms of the advertisement becomes entitled to such 
reward, and may sue for it. | 
5. If the finder of lost goods, or goods which are reasonably s 
supposed by him to have been lost, appropriates them to his own 
use, really believing when he takes them that the owner cannot 4 
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be found, it is not laresare: but if he takes them reasonably ~ 
believing that the owner can be found and thus appropriates . 
them it is larceny. s 


THE LAW OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Subscription is the placing of a signature under a written or 7 
‘printed agreement. By such an act a person contracts, in ~ 
writing, to pay a sum of money for a specific purpose; as a sub-— 
scription to a charitable institution, a subscription for a Boos ; 
etc. x 
Subscription Papers.—‘‘The law on the subject of these sub- a 
scription papers,’ says Parsons, ‘‘and of all voluntary promises 4 
of contribution, is substantially this: No such promises are 
binding unless something is paid for them, or unless some party * 
for whose benefit they are made (and this party may be one or 
more of the subscribers), at the request, express or implied, of — 
the promisor, and on the faith of the subscription, incurs actual — 
expense or loss, or enters into valid contracts with other parties — 
which will occasion expense or loss. As the objection to these 
_ promises, or the doubt about them, comes from the want of con: 
sideration, it may be removed by a seal to each name, or by.one ~ 
seal which is declared in the instrument to be the seal of each.” — 
Book Subscriptions.— A person subscribing for a book is bound — 
to take it when delivered by the agent, provided it corresponds § 
with the sample copy shown him when the subscription was — 
given. The agent or publisher may recover at law the price of . 
the book should the subscriber refuse to take it when presented — a 
to him. aa 
Newspapers and Other Periodicals—There is no postal law : 
regulating the transactions between publishers and subscribers. _ 
The ordinary rules of contract govern all relations between the — 
parties concerned, and the postoffice has no part except to — 
deliver the article, or return it when ordered to do so. 3 
If the publisher of any paper or periodical sends his paper or 
magazine, the postmaster must deliver it, if the person to whom a 
it is sent will take it. If he will not take it, the postnastay ‘ 
must notify the publisher. 2g 
If a person subscribes for a periodical for a given period, say 
one year, and the publisher sends it accordingly, the subscriber — 
cannot terminate the contract by stopping his paper at any time — 
during the year. But at the end of the year the subscriber may 
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nder no legal obligation to take the paper another year. The 
fact that he has not paid for the expired year’s subscription does 
not bind him to continue taking the paper. He can stop taking 
it at the end of the year and the publisher can sue for and col- 
' lect his year’s subscription only. 
; If at the end of the year the publisher continues to send his 
"paper and the subscriber to receive it, the sending is the offer of 
- another year’s subscription at the same price, and the receiving 
' of the paper is an acceptance. The implied contract from such 
~ action is a renewal of the subscription; and the publisher can 

send the paper for the renewed term of one year and collect the 
' subscription price for that year as well as the preceding. 

If the publisher advertises terms of subscription, all parties 
_ taking the paper under these conditions will be held according 
_ to the conditions. 


WORKING ON SUNDAYS AND LEGAL HOLIDAYS 


Sundays:—Noone is bound to work on Sunday in performance . 
of his contract, unless the work by its very nature or by express 
agreement is to be done on that day and can be then done with- 
out a breach of law. 

Holidays.—There are no laws which forbid or compel a laborer 
to work on holidays. A laborer must either work on such days 
or forfeit his wages. In most parts of our country people do not 
work on Christmas, New Year’s, Fourth of July, and, in the 
HKast,-on Thanksgiving Day, and, in the North, on Decoration 
- Day, yet most employers pay their employees their usual wages. 
Where this custom is common and well known it may so govern 
that wages can be collected, though the work is not done. 
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BEWARE OF SWINDLERS 


SWINDLING SCHEMES 


Barnum, the great American showman, speaking from 
abundance of experience, declared that ‘“‘the American people 
like to be humbugged.’’ He might have gone farther without 4 
departing from the truth and added, ‘‘and they are the easiest 
people on the face of the earth to be swindled.”’ rr 

The millions of dollars that recently have been paid to persons — 
conducting various fraudulent ‘get-rich-quick’? schemes in all — 
parts of the country, prove this to be true beyond question, — 
Rich and poor, wise and otherwise, have all alike been duped by &, 
these pretended money-making schemes. fen 

It is important, then, that every one should be on his guard 
against fraud, and the following brief words of Spires 2h: id 
be ever kept in mind: ‘ 
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1. Remember that you can’t get something for nothing, and 

the man who presents to you a seemingly plausible scheme with 

that purpose in view does so in his own interest and not yours. 

His game is, ‘ Heads I win, tails you lose.”’ 

2. Put not your confidence in strangers, especially if you are 

_ yourself a stranger ina large city. The ‘‘confidence man’’ is 
abroad in the land. 

3. Never be tempted into engaging in any scheme for making 

_ money in an underhand or dishonorable manner. Most people 

that go wool-gathering come back fleeced. 

: 4, Never try to beat a gambler’s own game. It is like betting 

-- against a sure thing. 

5. Never sign your name to any writing until you are certain 
you understand its import, and never under any circumstances 
_doso toaccommodate a stranger. By neglecting to observe these 

simple precautions many a man and his money have been 
quickly parted. 

-A careful study of the swindling schemes here described will 
put the reader on his guard against being defrauded of his hard- 
earned money by unprincipled sharpers. 


THE “GREEN GOODS” SWINDLE 


a This is a scheme in which the swindlers act upon the theory 
- that all men are more or less dishonest, and are ready to steal or 
defraud whenever they are sure they will not be found out. The 
- headquarters of these swindlers are in New York City, and from 
there they send out a typewritten letter to a business man or 
farmer somewhere in the West, offering to sell him a certain 
amount of ‘green goods’? at ten cents on the dollar. The 
“oreen goods” are referred to in such a manner as to make cer- 
tain that the person receiving the letter will understand that 
counterfeit money is meant. No name is signed to the letter, 
but on a separate slip of paper a name and address are printed. 
If areply is sent in response to the letter a second letter is 
mailed tothe intended victim, and enclosed with it is what pur- 
ports to be a clipping from a newspaper, giving an account of 
some government plates having been stolen from the Treasury 
Department at Washington, and money printed from them and 
‘placed in circulation, and of so perfect a character that the 
ea: government officials were not able to detect the difference 
between it and the genuine money. In this letter the pros- 
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pective purchaser is informed that he will be known hereaf 
in New York only by the name of ‘‘Mr. Evans,’’ as it wouldenot — 
be safe to conduct the business with him under his right name ~ 
The letter urges him to come on to New York and satisfy him- — 
self that the goods are allright. It assigns a meeting place and ~ 
suggests a signal by which each is to recognize the other. 
“My. Evans’’ goes to New York and is identified all right, the 

deal goes through. He is shown a package of genuine money, ~ 
containing five thousand dollars in five and ten-dollar bills. He 
examines the money carefully, and compares it with some good — 
bills he has in his pocket. The result is satisfactory, and the~ 
victim turns over $500 in good money for the five-thousand-dol- — 
lar package, and puts what he thinks to be it into his gripand 
hurries away. But, alas, when he arrives at home and in secret ~ 
examines his package he finds, to his amazement and sorrow, — 
that it contains—not money, either good or counterfeit, but sim 
ply oblong pieces of coarse brown paper. A ‘‘dummy”’ package 
has been deftly substituted for the one that contained the five 
thousand dollars he had seen counted, and he finds himself out: 
to the amount of five hundred dollars and the cost of his trip. 

- Not only his money is gone, but his own respect for himself = 
an honest man is gone with it. And heis in no position to com- 
plain to the authorities, for he was himself engaging ina ree 
to defraud his own neighbors, and so, like hundreds of others — 
similarly victimized, he submits to his loss and humiliation in 
sorrowful silence 


a 


THREE CARD MONTE 


This is an old but still commonly practiced swindling game. — 
It is usually worked on trains or at county fairs. The player 
takes three cards, shows their faces to his intended victim, turns | 
them down, shifts them around carelessly, and then asks him to © 
pick a certain one of the cards out—the ace, for instance. The — 
victim at once selects the right card. The player pretends to be — 
mystified, and bets a half dollar that he can’t do it again. The — 
victim takes the bet and again promptly picks the right card. — 
The sharper pretends to be awfully discomfited, but shifts the — 
cards about again and with an oath declares he will bet $40 that — 
the ‘Smart Alec” can’t tell where the ace is now. The ee = 
who has been watching the cards all the while, thinks he kn Ws 
just where the ace is again, puts up his G20 and picks out: 
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_the ace this time, but the two-spot. He thought he knew for a 
“cextainty just where the ace was all the time because he had 


noticed that one corner of that card was slightly turned up, 
which fact he thought the sharper had failed to observe, but 
which in truth was the very bait set by the sharper to catch the 
gudgeon. At the proper moment he deftly turned up the corner 
of another card and smoothed down that of the ace. Noone 
should ever try to beat this game, as the sharper always ‘“‘wins 
out.” 


SHELL GAME 


This game also usually is worked at county fairs, and, like 


three card monte, its success depends upon sleight of hand 


deception. Three half shells of English walnuts and a, little ball 
of hard rubber or celluloid are used in working the game. The 
sharper rolls the ball around on a box or barrel-head, and covers 
it first with one shell and then with another. ‘‘Pick out the 
shell the ball is under and you get five dollars,” hesays. A con- 
federate standing near replies: ‘‘I think I can beat that game 
easy enough,’’ and at once picks out the shell the ball is under. 
To the apparent chagrin of the sharper, he walks off with the 
money in evident good humor with himself. One of the ‘‘inno- 
cents’? in the crowd, who has watched the performance very 
closely and thinks he knows exactly how it was done, offers to 
wager $10 he can pick the shell the little ballis under. He puts 
up his money, picks out the middle shell and—loses. Had he 
picked out either of the other shells the result would have been 
the same, for the ball at the time he picked was not under any of 
them, having been retained by the sharper in the grip of his 
little finger. And yet when he picked up one of the other shells 
he showed the crowd that the ball was under that. This is one 
of the most deceptive and successful games practiced by sharp- 
ers. Steer clear of it. 


ENVELOPE TRICK 


This trick is worked through the help of a confederate. One 
of the sharpers has a box of envelopes containing tickets with 


_ numbers on, indicating certain prizes displayed by the sharper. 


On paying a certain sum of money a person is allowed to pick 
out any of the envelopes and get the prize it calls for. 

The confederate pays the price asked for a chance, and of 
course chooses an envelope which he knows contains a card 


success induces others to try their luck, and a rich harvest a 
often reaped by the sharpers in a few minutes. And then they — 
move to some other spot to fleece a fresh crowd of innocents. SS. 


BUNCO 


This confidence game has been exposed a great many times in 4 
the newspapers, but it still finds victims in all the large cities of — 
the country. It usually requires as many as four sharpers t 
carry it through. The first move is for one of the sharpers t 
‘‘meet by chance’’ some prosperous-looking stranger in the city 

-and accost him familiarly something after this manner: ‘“‘Wh 
how do you do, Mr. Wilson? How’s the dry goods business u 
in Rockford?’ 

“Excuse me,” the stranger replies, ‘‘but you are mistaken 
the person. My name is Myers, not Wilson. I am from Spring- 
field, not Rockford, and my line is hardware, not dry goods.” _ 

The sharper profusely begs his pardon, and at once communi- 
cates what he has learned to one of his confederates, who pr S 
ceeds to look up particulars regarding Springfield’s prominent 3 

citizens in the American Bank Note Reporter, while the first 
sharper keeps tab on Mr. Sos Fe 

Presently the confederate ‘‘accidentally’’ meets the vist | 
and exclaims: “‘Why, Mr. Myers, how do you do? How’s every- 

_ body down at the Capital?” a 
“I beg your pardon, sir, but you have the advantage of me,’ 
replies Mr. Myers. a 

‘““Why, have you forgotten meeting mein company with my — 
uncle, Mr. S. H. Jones, of the State National Bank, at Spring- Be 
field?” 2 

Of course Mr. Myers doesn’t remember, but he hesitates to 
admit the fact, and finally is convinced that they have met before. = 
Having once obtained the confidence of the Springfield merchant _ 
it becomes an easy matter to steer him into the den where certain - 4 
other confederates of the sharper are in waiting to fleece the; ; 
wealthy victim. a 

This is accomplished in many different ways, sometimes bys * 
means of some swindling game resembling faro, or by inducing © & 
him to cash a bogus check, or engage ina fraudulent game of — ; 
cards, and occasionally by the eee os of knocko 
and robbery. 
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~. fixed rate, greater than the usual rate of interest. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF DEEDS 


A Warranty Deed is so called because the grantor covenants 
to warrant and defend lands mentioned against all persons, and F 
to the extent’ specified. 

A General Warranty covenants and warrants against all per- 
sons whosoever. q =a 

A Special Warranty covenants and warrants only against — 
person, his heirs and those claiming under him. wy 

A Quit Claim Deed is one which conveys all the interest which — 
the grantor possesses, whatever it may be. in the lands specified, 
without containing any warrants. By it the grantor merely 
quit claims any interest he may have, but does not warrant his 
title. | . 

A Trust Deed conveys property to persons to hold for the use — 
of some other person who is entitled to the proceeds, title, or use 
of the property. a 

Tax Deeds are made by a public officer after sale of the land 
for non-payment of taxes. They differ from common deeds in 
that they do not in themselves transfer title. That is to say, an; a 
irregularity or illegality in the sale or other proceedings on 
which the deed is based will invalidate the deed itself. In many 
States the grantee of such a deed holds the property subject to 
the right of the owner to redeem it within a specified time, by 
paying taxes, costs and interest on the purchase money, at a 


Deeds by Executors, Administrators, or Guardians generale 
contain no warranty; and every requisition of the law must be 
complied with to give a good title. icone 


a 
Forms of Deeds conveying land are prescribed by some States, — 
and such form should generally be used. : 


Warranty Deed 


Tus INDENTURH, made this tenth day of April, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and four, between Heward Denman and Mary — 
Denman, his wife, of the village of Bristol, in the County of Morgan, State 
of Ohio, party of the first part, and William A. Martin, of the City of Colum- 
bus, in the County of Franklin, and State of Ohio, party of the second part, 

Wiinesseth, That the said party of the first part, for and in consideration — 
of the sum of Five Thousand ($5,000) Dollars, in hand, paid by the said party — E 
of the second part, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, have granted, 
bargained, sold, remised, released, conveyed, aliened, and confirmed, and re 
by these presents, do grant, bargain, sell, Teialss, Bate SON oe 


Be 


ivi 
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confirm unto the said party of the second part, and his heirs and assigns 


forever, all that certain piece, or parcel, of land situated and being in the 


re Village of Bristol, County of Morgan, and State of Ohio, and described as 


follows, to wit: 


The Northeast Quarier of Section Fifteen (15), in Township Twenty-eight 
(28), South of Range Nine (9), West of the Fourth Principal Meridian, 
containing One Hundred and Fifty acres by government survey. 


Together with all and singular the hereditaments thereto belonging or in 
any way appertaining, 7o Have and to Hold the said premises as described, 
with the appurtenances, unto the said party of the second part, and to his 
heirs and assigns forever. And the said party of the first part, their heirs., 
executors, and administrators, do covenant, grant, bargain, and agree to and 
with the said party of the second part, his heirs and assigns, that at the time 


- of the ensealing and delivery of these presents they are well-seized of the 


‘ 


premises above conveyed, as of a good, sure, perfect, absolute, and indefeasible 
estate of inheritance in law, in fee simple, and have good right, full power and 
lawful authority to grant, bargain, sell, and convey the same in manner and 
form aforesaid; that they are free from all other grants, bargains, sales, liens, 
taxes, assessments, and encumbrances of what kind or nature whatsoever, 
and that they will, and their heirs, executors, and administrators shall 
warrant and defend the same against all lawful claims whatsoever. 


In Witness Whereof, The said party of the first part have hereunto set 
their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 


HowarD DENMAN, [SEAL] 


Mary DENMAN. [sEAL| 
_ Signed, sealed and delivered 
in the presence of 
H. R. Moyer. 
By J. SLICK: 
[To be duly acknowledged and recorded.) 
Quit Claim Deed 


Tuis INDENTURE, made the first of March, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and four, between James R. Ward and Louise L. Ward, 
his wife, of Hastings, Barry County, State of Michigan, parties of the first 
part, and Myer A Walker, of Richland, County of Kalamazoo, State of 
Michigan, party of the second part, 

Witnesseth, That the said parties of the first part, for and in consideration 
of the sum of One Dollar to them in hand paid by the party of the second 
part, the receipt whereof is hereby confessed and acknowledged, do, by these 
presents, grant, bargain, sell, remise, release, and forever quit claim unto the 
party of the second part, and to his heirs and assigns forever, all that certain 
piece, or parcel, of land situated and being in the County of Barry and State 
of Michigan, and described as follows, to-wit: 

The Southwest quarter of Section number Nine, in Township number 
Three, South of Range number Five, West, containing One Hundred and 
Fifty Acres of Land, be the sdme more or less. Together with all and singular 
the hereditaments and appurtenances thereto belonging, or in anywise 
appertaining. To Have and To Hold the said premises, as above described, 


and assigns, forever. . 


In Witness Whereof, The said parties of the first oaat have tase 
set their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 


JAMES R. WARD, 
Lovisp L. WARD. 
Signed, sealed, and delivered : ‘5 
in the presence of ' 2 
WALTER R. WING, 
Cuas. Commons. 
[To be duly acknowledged and recorded.] 


EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 


RELATIVE RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF 


An Agreement to work for another is a very common. kind O 
contract in business life. (See Contracts. se : 

_ There are two general kinds: 

_ 1. To do some particular thing. 
2. To do whatever the employer may direct. 

Brokers, commission merchants, lawyers, tradesmen~ a: 
many others belong to the first class; clerks and all other 
employed to do general work belong to the second class. 

~The act of employing in both classes isa omnes in whi 
each party agrees to do a certain thing. i 

The Compensation.—All agreements to employ contuhaa 
promise to pay for the services rendered, which promise is eithe: = 
expressed or implied. a 

When services are requested there is always an implied prom: 
ise to pay what they are worth, that is to say, the price usually — 
paid by others for such services. 

Employee’s Agreement.—The person employed to doa jacks in 
work must fuliill his agreement, but he need not do Serr 
else. Itisan implied part of every agreement to render serv 
ices that the work will be done with ordinary skill, care 
diligence. A failure in this makes the employee forfeit his 
compensation, no matter how much he has done. If anoth - 
does the work, the party to the agreement is in all Tespe 
responsible for the work done. : 

Loss or Injury.— When one has another’s onan in ‘his is 
session he is expected to take all possible care of it; AP th 
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i not entitled to any compensation for what work he has done, 


but must compensate the owner for his loss or injury. For losses 
_ 6ceasioned otherwise he is not responsible. (See Bailments.) 
Length of Employment.—Where in the second class a person 


eis employed to perform a certain class of duties, the time for 


which he is hired is an important element, whether that. time be 


_ a day, a week, a month, a year or longer. When no time of 


service is specified, the time when payment is made will indi- 
cate the length of employment. Thus, if a clerk, messenger, 
etc., is hired for no fixed time, but at so many dollars a week, 
or a month, it isa hiring for a week or a month, respectively. 
If the work continues the next week or month in the same man- 
ner, it is a new contract on the same terms. 

Discharge of Employee.—An employee may be discharged at 
the end of his time without any cause or previous notice. If 

~ hired at so much per week and for no definite time he may be 
discharged at the end of any week, or even during the week, 
and he has no right to insist upon working after he is dis- 
charged. If, however, the discharge is without good cause, i. e., 
if the work is all right, he is entitled to payment for the whole 

period. If, on the other hand, there was good reason for the 
discharge, arising from his own fault, he is entitled to no pay 
for any of that period. 

Leaving Services.—An employee can leave at the end of the 
time without giving notice. But if he leaves before the expira- 
tion of the time he is entitled to no pay for that period, no 
matter how much of the time he has worked. 

Thus, if he agreed to stay a month and left at the end of three 
weeks he would be entitled to nothing. The general rule applies 
here as elsewhere. Hach party must keep his part of the con- 
tract if the other does, but need not if the other does not. (See 
Contracts.) 


GUARANTY 


A Guaranty is a promise or undertaking to pay the debt of 
another in case the latter does not pay it. 

Names of Parties.—The person who makes the promise is 
called the guarantor, the person in whose behalf the promise is 
made, the principal, and the person to whom the promise is 
made, the guarantee. 


‘Who are Guarantors. ery surety is a guarantor, and every 
indorser of a negotiable instrument isin fact a guarantor, but 
with peculiar rights and duties not known to common guar- “y 
antors. (See Negotiable Notes.) 


Consideration.—Like every other binding promise a guaranty. 
must be founded upon a good consideration, but it is sufficient, — 
however, if the person for whom the guarantor becomes surety 
receives a benefit, or the person to whom the guaranty is given ~ 
suffer inconvenience, as an inducement to the surety to become q 
guarantor for the principal. 

Must be in Writing.—Being a promise to pay a debt of : 
another, a guaranty is required to be in writing (see Contracts). 
But where one who promises to pay the debt of another receives — 
therefor an independent consideration, the promise is deemed a 
promise to pay his own debt, and need not be in writing. Thus, — 


¥ 


if two parties go together into a shop or warehouse, and upon ~ 
one selecting and giving an order for goods,.the other engages — 
verbally to pay for those goods | in case the other does not, in a 
whatever form of words that promise is given, he is not bound — 
by it—it must be reduced to writing and signed by the guar- 
antor. Butif the guarantor tells the merchant that he will be E 
responsible for goods purchased by the other and assents to hav- 


ing the goods charged to himself, the promise need not be in i 
writing to bind the guarantor. } 


Any Material Change i in the extent; terms, or character of thet 
principal’s liability discharges the guarantor, even though the . 
change be in no way injurious to him. He may assent to it, 
however, and will then be liable. 4 

Where there are several guarantors, and one of them is obliged _ 
to pay the debt, he can look te the others for their proportion. __ 

Indemnity.—A guarantor ougnt to take care to be indemnified 

against loss, in the event of being called on to pay the debt. 
"With this view indemnities are given (frequently, but not 
always or necessarily, by bond), holding harmless him who, 
under an undertaking to be responsible for the debt or 
engagements of another, becomes cbargeable or liable for 
the debt. 


Guaranty Companies,—There are companies which bane a 
guaranty or surety business, from whom, for a consideration, ~ 
persons on assuming a place of financial responsibility where an _ 
indemnity bond is required, can obtain the necessary bond. ~ 
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Guaranty for the Performance of a Contract 


For a good and valuable consideration, by us received, we, the under- 
signed, do hereby guarantee a faithful compliance with the terms of the 
above (or within) agreement upon the part of the said contractor, Richard 
Unger. 

Done at Elkhart, Elkhart County, State of Indiana, this 15th day of 
November, A. D. 1904. 

Wattrer HANKINS, [SEAL] 
FRANK Kune, [sEAL] 
Signed, sealed, and delivered 
in the presence of ; 
Witiiam Lower, 
CHARLES ANDREWS 


Guaranty for the Purchase of a Horse 


Omaha, Nebraska, January 2, 1904. 

In consideration of One Hundred and Twenty-five Dollars for a black 
mare, I hereby guarantee her to be only five years old, sound, free from vice, 
and easy to ride or drive. Cuas. HowLanpb. 

{[N. B.—In this guaranty the seller will be held for all the defects in the 
animal at the time of sale. This is the safest way for one who is not an experi- 
enced judge of horses to purchase one.) 


Guaranty for a Debt Not Yet Incurred 


Rochester, N. Y., March 10, 1904. 
Messrs. SANForD & BARTH, 
Buffalo. 

GENTLEMEN: ‘The »earer of this, Mr. R. J. Walker, of this city, is on 
the point of visiting your city for the purpose of buying goods, and desires 
articles in your line. He is considered worth some thirty thousand dollars, 
and such is our confidence in his ability and integrity, that we hereby guar- 
antee the payment of any bills which he may make with you during this 
year, to an amount not exceeding five thousand dollars. 

Yours respectfully, 
WILLIAMS & RYAN. 


Guaranty of a Debt Already Incurred 


Reading, Pa., July 9, 1904. 
Tue Pirrspura MANUFACTURING Co., 
Pittsburg. 

GENTLEMEN: In consideration of One Dollar, paid by yourselves, the 
receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, I guarantee that the debt of three 
hundred dollars, now owing to you by Henry Wilcox, shall be paid at maturity. 

Yours truly, 
Cuas. SUNDERLAND. 


MORTGAGES 
A Mortgage is a conveyance of property, either real or per- — 
sonal, given to secure payment of a debt, or the performance of — 
some special act. When the debt is Lis the mortgage becomes 
void and of no value. 
- Names of Parties.—The person mortgaging his = eee te 
called the mortgagor, and the person to whom the mortgage is 
given the mortgagee. =: 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES 


In real estate mortgages, unless otherwise provided, the per- — 
son giving the mortgage retains possession of the property, 
receives all the rents and other profits and pays all taxes and 

_ other expenses. 

Must be in Writing.—All real estate mortgages must be in 
writing, signed and sealed. The time when the debt, to secure 
which the mortgage was given, is due must be plainly state 
and the property conveyed must be clearly described an 
located. ag 

Must be Acknowledged._A mortgage pledging real estate 
must be acknowledged like a deed, before a proper public office 3 
whose duty it is to record such instruments. 

The Accompanying Bond or Note.—It is usual not only te é 
insert a covenant of promise in the mortgage to pay the deb 
but for the mortgagor to give also his bond or note, as collateral — 
to the personal security. In this case the mortgagee may sue — 
and recover upon the note or bond, or he can foreclose his morte 
gage; and if there is not sufficient realized from the sale to Paes 
the debt he may recover the balance on the bond or note. 

The bond or note is drawn precisely like any other instrument 
of the kind. In the case of notes, it is customary to state therein 
that they are secured by a mortgage of even date. 

Ownership.—Formerly the mortgagee was considered the legal _ 
owner of the property, but now he is regarded as having only a 
lien upon the property by way of security. The title still 
remains in the mortgagor. 

Redemption.—By what is termed equity of redemption ie ms 
mortgagor is given further time to redeem his property after the — 
debt for which the mortgage is security falls due. Within shied 
extended time he must pay the full amount of the mmorteane & 
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with the interest prescribed by the statute. yee. 
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The Equity of Redemption is such a positive right that it may 
be sold, and is of such a character that the law refuses to allow 
it to be foregone, even by an agreement to that effect in the 
mortgage. i 

Power of Sale.—A power of sale is not essential toa mortgage, 
but it may contain a clause permitting the sale of the property, 
if forfeited by nonpayment of debt, as required. A mortgage 
may beso drawn that the property can be sold without decree 


THE MAN WHO NEVER PAYS HIS MORTGAGE 


from the Court, according to the statutes of the State, or by 
agreement of the parties. 

Mortgages are sometimes so drawn that a single failure in 
paying the interest at a stated time renders due the whole, both 
principal and interest, and gives the mortgagee authority to sell 
the property long before the debt is due. 

Assignment.—A mortgage can be assigned, but unless the 
bond or note is also assigned it is worthless and gives no right 
to foreclose. 

Making Payments.—If the wording in the mortgage or note 
is ‘“‘payable on or before” a certain date, the creditor cannot 
compel payment before that date (if the interest. is kept up); but 
the debtor if so disposed can pay at any time and the creditor 


must accept it. 


164 MORTGAGES 


A debtor cannot compel his creditor to accept payment before 
it is due, because he has a right to have his money remain on 
interest according to agreement. 

Whenever payment is made upon a note or bond or mortgage 
it should be carefully indorsed upon the instrument. 

Tendering Payment.—If the full amount due on a mortgage is 
tendered to the creditor it stops the interest and releases the 
lien on the mortgage, but the debt remains. The creditor has 
after that only the individual responsibility of the debtor to 
secure his claim. This rule is applicable to mortgages on real 


and personal property, as also to all liens for personal labor and 
chattels. 

Foreclosure.—If the mortgagor fails to meet ‘the conditions of 
the mortgage then the mortgagee may foreclose. The method 
of foreclogure differs in the several states. In some the statutes 
prescribe a short, summary method; in others an action of court 
is necessary; in still others either method is legal. 


HOW TO FORECLOSE A MORTGAGE 


The methods of foreclosing vary in different States, but the 
following general steps are common in all: 

1. Application to a Court of Chancery for authority to fore 
close. : 

2. Hearing the parties by the Court. 
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3. Referring the case to a Master in Chancery. 
'4, Advertising the property. 

5. Selling it to the highest bidder at auction. 

6. Deeding it to the purchaser. 

7. Paying over any surplus fund remaining from the sale to 
the mortgagor. 

Since the interests involved in giving and taking a mortgage 
on real estate are of such great importance that a mistake in 
executing it or in complying with its conditions may subject 
the interested parties to much trouble and heavy losses, the 
mortgage, bond and note should be drawn. up with the utmost 
care and the conditions laid down strictly and promptly com- 


plied with. 


Promissory Note Secured by Mortgage 


$3,000. New York, March 15, 1904. 

One year after date I promise to pay to Robert Hartless Three Thousand 
Dollars at the First National Bank of New York City, with interest at the 
rate of seven per cent per annum, making such sale, on demand, to the party 
for value received. 

This note is secured by a mortgage of even date herewith on certain real 
estate (describe the premises). 

Signed, JuLIuS HAWTHORNE. 


Real Estate Mortgage to Secure Payment of Above Note 


This Indenture, made this 15th day of March, in the year one thousand 
nine hundred and four, between Julius Hawthorne, of the City, County, and 
State of New York, and Margaret, his wife, parties of the first part, and 
Robert Hartless, of the City of Chicago, County of Cook, and State of Illinois, 
party of the second part, 

Witnesseth, That the said party of the first part, for and in consideration 
of the sum of Three Thousand Dollars, does grant, bargain, sell, and convey 
unto the said party of the second part and to his heirs and assigns all, (give a@ 
complete description of the premises mortgaged), together with all the heredita- 
ments and appurtenances thereto belonging or in anywise appertaining. 

This conveyance is intended as a mortgage to secure the payment of the 
above note according to the condition of the same, and these presents shall 
be void if such payment be made. 

But in case default shall be made in the payment of the principal or interest 
as above provided, then the party of the second part, his executors, admin- 
istrators, and assigns, are hereby empowered to sell the premises above 
described, with all and every of the appurtenances or any part thereof, 
in the manner prescribed by law, and out of the money arising from such 
sale to retain the said principal and interest, together with the costs and 
charges of making such sale, and the surplus if any there be shall be paid 
by the party making such sale, on demand, to the party of the first part, his 
heirs or assigns, etc. 


In witness whereof said party of the first part hereunto set their 
and seals the day and year first above written. Reo 
JuLius HAWTHORNE, ‘[szat] 


Signed, sealed, and delivered 
in presence of 

WatLrer May, 
Harvey JONES. 


Mortgage—Short Form 


The Mortgagor, George E. Arnold and Charlotte Arnold, his wife, of the 
town of Wooster, in the County of Wayne and State of Ohio, Mortgage and 
Warrant to John Randolph, of the same place, to secure the payment of 
a certain promissory note for the sum of One Thousand Dollars, payable tothe — 
order of the said John Randolph in two years from the date thereof, with interest — a 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable semi-annually, the following — 
described Real Estate: Lots number one (1), two (2), and three (3) in Block — 
No. fifteen (15) of Carter’s Addition to the Town of Wooster, in the County ~ 
Ol Wayne and State of Ohio, hereby releasing and waiving all rights under be = 
_ ‘by virtue of the Homestead Exemption Laws of this State. A 

Dated this 4th day of May, A, D. 1904. ee 

GrorcE E. ARNotD, [sEAL] 
CHARLOTTE ARNOLD. [SEAL] 
Signed, sealed, and delivered . é 
in presence of ' 
ARTHUR B. Lows. 
Harry N. STEVENS. 


Release and Satisfaction of Mortgage 


Know all Men by These Presents, That the debt secured by moteranee 
upon the following described—— property, situated in ——, in —— County, : 


in the State of , to-wit: (describing it), wherein Chas. Anderson is grantor — 
and Fred Johnson is grantee, and dated ——, a —— of which is in = 
volume ——, page ——,, in the office of the (register or recorder) of deeds of — 3 


—— County, ——, has been fully satisfied, in consideration of which said = 
mortgage is hereby released. : 
FRED JoHNSON. 
Witness: ———. ; 


CHATTEL MORTGAGES 


A Chattel Mortgage is a mortgage on personal property. — 
Persons sometimes desire to use their personal property as secu- 
rity and yet retain possession of it, as, for instance, furniture, 
machinery, tools, a library, etc. This can be done by giving a a 
chattel mortgage, which is really a conditional sale of the prop- 
erty, to the creditor, whose the Property becomes if ae debt i ig: "3 
not paid when due. : 
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Rules Governing Chattel Mortgages 


1. A chattel mortgage must, in some of the States, be 
acknowledged before a justice of the peace or before the county 
judge. 

2. Ib runs out in two years or such other time as prescribed. by 
the State statute. 

3. No seal is necessary, though commonly used, in a chattel 
mortgage. 

4. A person cannot mortgage property which he does not own. 
Hence a chattel mortgage made by a merchant upon all goods 
which he may hereafter purchase is of no effect. 

5. If the mortgagor retains possession, the instrument is of no 
avail as against third parties unless recorded in accordance with 
the law of the State where it is made. 

6. The property must be takon possession of by the mortgagor 
when the mortgage matures, or other creditors can claim the 
property. . 

7. If the debt is not paid when due the property becomes the 
creditor’s and the debtor is entitled to no surplus. 

8. It isa criminal offense for the mortgagor to sell the prop- 
ae covered by a chattel mortgage. 

9. Mortgages of personal property should have a olnuss pro- 
PiGae for the equity of redemption. 

10. A mortgagee may sell or transfer his mortgage to another, 
but the purchaser cannot sell the property until the mortgage 
matures. 


Chattel Mortgage, with Power of Sale 


Know all Men by These Presents, That I, John F. Thomas, of the City of 
Wilmington, State of Delaware, in consideration of five hundred dollars to 
me paid by Henry A. Da is, of the city and State aforesaid, the receipt of 
which is hereby acknowledged, do hereby grant, bargain, and sell unto the said 
Henry A. Davis, and his assigns, forever, the following goods and chattels, to 
wit: 

(Here insert an accurate list of the articles mortgaged, giving a full descrip- 
tion of each.] 

To Have and To Hold, All and singular the said goods and chattels unto 
the mortgagee herein, and his assigns, to their sole use and behoof forever. 
And the mortgagor herein, for‘himself and for his heirs, executors, and admin- 
istrators, does hereby covenant to and with the said’mortgagee and his assigns, 
the said mortgagor is lawfully possessed of the said goods and chattels, as 
of his own property; that the same are free from all incumbrances, and that 
he will warrant and defend the same to him, the said mortgagee and his 
assigns, against the lawful claims and demands of all persons. 

Provided, Nevertheless, That if the said mortgagor shall pay to the 
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mortgagee, on the tenth day of May, in the year 1905, the sum of five hunar: 
dollars, then this mortgage is to he void, otherwise to remain in full force and 2 
effect. 

And Provided Further, That until default be made by the said mortgagor — 
in the performance of the condition aforesaid, it shall and may be lawful for — 
him to retain the possession of the said goods and chattels, and to use and ~ 
enjoy the same; but if the same or any part thereof shall be attached or sy 
claimed by any other person or persons at any time before payment, or the _ 
said mortgagor, or any person or persons whatever, upon any pretense, shall — 
attempt to carry off, conceal, make way with, sell, or in any manner dispose © 
of the same or any part thereof, without the authority and permission of the - 3 
said mortgagee or his executors, administrators, or assigns, in writing ex- E 
pressed, then it shall and may be lawful for the said mortgagee, with or 3 
without assistance, or his agent or attorney, or his executors, administrators, 

or assigns, to take possession of said goods and chattels, by entering upon 
any premises wherever the same may be, whether in this county or State, or 

_ elsewhere; to and for the use of said mortgagee or his assigns. And if the s 
moneys hereby secured. or the matters to be done or performed, as above 4 
% 

E 


specified, are not duly paid, done, or performed at the time and according to 

the conditions above set forth, then the said mortgagee, or his attorney or 
agent, or his executors, administrators, or assigns, may by virtue hereof, and ES 
without any suit or process, immediately enter and take possession of said — es. 
goods and chattels, and sell and dispose of the same at public or private sale, ; 
and after satisfying the amount due, and all expenses, the surplus, if ies 
remain, shall be paid over to said mortgagor or his assigns. The yee 
of this mortgage shall be sufficient proof that any person claiming to act for 
’ the mortgagee is duly made, constituted, and appointed agent and attomey ‘ag 
to do whatever is above authorized. a 
In Witness Whereof, The said mortgagor has hereunto set his hand and — 
seal this tenth day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and four. a 
JOHN F. THOMAS. [SEAL] : 


- in presence of ia 
_WILuiam WISE, aa 
Harrison Woo.. om 
Starr or DELAWARE, 
Sussex County. 
This mortgage was acknowledged berors me by J. F. Thomas, this tenth 
day of May, A. D. 1904. 


Sealed and delivered ; 


Ss. = a 


ANDREW WHITE, 
Justice of the Peace, ze. 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT 
LEASES : 

Leases are contracts by which one party, called the lessor or 
landlord, gives to a second party, called the lessee or tenant, 
possession of land or other real estate for a fixed period of time, 
receiving in return for the use, possession and profit thereof a 
fixed compensation called the rent. 

Duration.—A lease may be for life, by sufferance, or for a term 
of years. 

A Lease for Life terminates with the death of the lessee or 
tenant or any person specified as such in the lease. 

A Lease by Sufferance of the landlord exists when a lease fora 
term of years has expired and the tenant is allowed to remain 
in possession. Such possession may be terminated without 
notice. 

A Lease at Will is one which exists only during the will of the: 
landlord and may terminate at the will of either party, as thes 
rights of possession on the part of the landlord or the rights o 
abandonment on the part of the tenant may justify, or by the 

death of either party. 

A Lease for a Term of Years begins and ends at a certain speci- 
fied date. Under the latter the tenant possesses greater privileges 
than under either of the former. When the number of years is 
not mentioned it is construed to mean not less than two. 

Written or Unwritten.—Leases for a term of more than one 
year, in most of the States, must be in writing, and in some 
States must be executed, acknowledged and recorded in the 
same manner as deeds, otherwise they are invalid as against 
third parties without notice. 

Essential Specifications in a written lease are: dates, names, 
rent, description. 

The Date fixes the beginning of the lease. Where no date is 
mentioned the time commences ordinarily with the delivery of 
the lease. This, however, is not always conclusive if another 
date can be proven. 

Names.—The law recognizes only one Christian name and the 
surname. If a party assumes a false name he is nevertheless 
responsible. The landlord deals with the man, not with the 
name. 

The Rent.—Rents may be payable in other valuables besides 
money; the amount should, however, always be stated. If not 


stated, the law will allow the eed what the use of the pre 
ises is reasonably worth. 

Description of Premises.—The lease must describe the prem- ? 
ises. It need not be in full detail; any general description that — 
will identify the property is sufficient. The parts and appur- — 
tenances that ordinarily belong to such premises are included. 

Who Cannot Give a Lease.—A husband cannot make a lease — 
which will bind his wife’s property after his death. A guardian — 
cannot give a lease extending beyond a minor’s majority which — 
the minor cannot annul if he wishes, but if he does not annulit — 
the tenant is bound by it. Under the common law a married — a 
woman cannot lease her property, but under the statutes of = 
most States she can. A special statute supersedes the common 
daw. 22 

A minor cannot make a valid lease, but can become a tenant. a 
Students under age hiring rooms come under this class. a 


Rights of Landlord 4 
Subletting and Assigning Lease.—The landlord can prohibit 
his tenant from subletting the premises, or any part of them, or — 
from assigning the lease, by stating the prohibition in a special < 
clause of the same. 2 ; 
Tenant Breaking the Condition.—If the tenant has broken the ; 
condition of the lease by subletting the premises, the landlord, if” 
he accepts the rent due, cannot remove the tenant. on 
Right to Inspect Premises, —The landlord has the right to enter 
upon the premises to ascertain whether there is any waste « or _ 
injury done, after first giving notice of his intention. : 
Making Repairs.—Unless expressly covenanted, the landlord — 5 
is not obliged to make the necessary repairs. Ifa tenant wishes = 
his landlord to make special repairs during the term he must — 
stipulate for the same in the lease. Butif the landlord does — 
agree to make all necessary repairs and fails to do so, even that — 
does not relieve the tenant from paying rent. = 
Notice to Quit.—In case of a tenant at will, or one who hole: 4 
over after the expiration of his lease with the consent of the | 
landlord, a notice to quit is necessary to compel him to give up 
his possession. This notice must, asa general rule, be given at — ~ 
a date before some ‘‘rent day,” and distant from it by the usual — te 


period at which rent is payable. Thus, if it is payable monthly, — 


rx: 


there should be a month’s notice ending on the day when the 
rent is payable. If the rent isin arrears, only a brief n ee 
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required. In most of the States this is fixed at from five to 
fourteen days. Such notice-need not be made to end upon the 
day when rent is payable. 

Refusal to Vacate.—If a tenant refuses to vacate the premises 
after the termination of his lease, from any cause, the proper 
and safest way for the landlord, as well as the cheapest, is to get 
him out by process of law, or by a sealed lease to a third party, 
who can legally claim possession. 


Rights of Tenant 

Some of the rights of tenants are embodied in the above state-. 
ments of the rights of the landlord. 

To What a Tenant is Entitled._In taking possession of the 
premises the tenant is entitled to all the privileges and appurte- 
nances to the property in all their details without being expressed 
in the lease. 

Sale of Property.—The landlord has no right to interfere with 
the tenant’s rights by selling the property. Such sale must be 
made subject to the rights of the tenant. 

The Right to Sublet.— A tenant can sublet the rented premises 
or any part of them, unless expressly prohibited from doing so 
by the terms of the lease. He, however, remains responsible to 
his landlord, unless the latter accepts such third party as his 
tenant in place of the former and releases him in writing. 

Lease Assignable.—A tenant’s lease is always assignable unless 
it contains restrictions to the contrary. Such an assignment, 
however, to be fully legal must be under seal. The assignment 
may be for a part or the whole of the original term, but if for 
less than the original term, then it is properly subletting. 

The Subtenant.—The subtenant bears no relation to the orig- 
inal landlord and is not responsible to him for rent. The tenant 
from whom he has rented is his only landlord. In the case of 
an assignment of the lease the new tenant becomes the tenant 
of the original landlord and must pay him the rent. 

Repairs.—A tenant cannot make repairs upon the property 


‘rented and deduct the amount paid out from the rent, for that 


would be in effect compelling the landlord to do it. 

Making Improvements.—For improvements that become part 
of the premises, or such as cannot be removed without injury to 
the same, the tenant can claim no allowance from the landlord; 
but a tenant may remove from rented property articles which 
he has placed for use in some trade, such as steam engines or 
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other machines, or even buildings erected for the same. purposes a 
or articles for domestic use, such as furnaces, shelves, gas fix- — 
tures, etc. Of course his personal property a tenant can 7 OnONe 
any time at pleasure. 

Right to Quit.— Where the renting is for a ‘definite tims ra 
notice from either party to the other is necessary, as the land- — 
lord has the immediate right of possession as soon as the time 
expires; so the tenant has also the right to vacate at that time — 
without giving notice to the landlord. Where, however, no 
limit of time is set a notice from either party is required of six 
months’ time cr less. 

Payment of Taxes.—Where the tenant is to pay the taxes on — 
the property he occupies it must be distinctly stated in a 
_ lease, as a verbal promise is of no effect. 

A Recorded Lease.—If a lease for three or more years is 
acknowledged and recorded in the recorder’s office, then the 
leased property cannot be secretly or fraudulently conveyed . 
_during that time. mS 

Effects of Mortgage.—If after renting the landlord sonia 
mortgage the property, the mortgagee’s rights would be subject 
to those of the tenant, and a sale or foreclosure could not disturb | 2 
the tenant’s possession. 


Duties of the Landlord 


1. It is the landlord’s duty to see to it that his tenant has thes <j 
-_ quiet enjoyment of the premises and is not disturbed by = one b: 
having a better title to the same than the landlord. as 

2. The landlord must not render the tenant’s occuralioal “f 
uncomfortable by erecting anything like a nuisance on or near — 
the premises. 

3. If not otherwise provided for in the lease, it is the landlord’s — 
duty to pay the taxes, ground rent, or interest on a mortgage = 
that may exist. 3 

4. The landlord is not bound to make repairs or allow the tone . 
ant for repairs which he may make unless especially agreed for ) 
in advance and so stated in the lease. | 


Duties of the Tenant 
1. The tenant must take such care of the premises that others 
may not be injured by any neglect of any part of it. | 
2. The chief duty of the tenant is to pay rent. If no time for 
his possession is fixed, then he is only het to pay for the time 


x 
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_he has occupied; but if under any agreement for a certain term 
he will have to pay for that term. 

3. He is expected to keep the premises wind and water tight 

_ and repair all damages made or suffered by him. Natural wear 
and tear he néed not make good. 

4, The tenant is obliged to return the premises to his landlord 
at the end of his term undiminished in value by any willful or 
negligent act of his. This requires him to replace broken doors 
or windows, or such other, articles as may have been broken by 
use, neglect or accident. 


Lease for Renting a House—Short Form 


This instrument, made the first day of April, 1904, witnesseth, that I 
have this day let and rented unto Charles Waters my house and premises, 
No. 430 Lincoln Ave., in the City of Aurora and State of Illinois, with the 
sole and uninterrupted use and occupation thereof for one year, to com- 
mence the first day of May next, at the monthly rental of twenty-five dollars, 
payable in advance. ' 


Witness my hand and seal. 
JACOB BINDER. [SEAL] 


Lease for Renting 2 House—Long Form 


This Indenture, made the 20th day of May, 1904, between William B. 
Clark, of Chicago, State of Illinois, of the first part, and James L. Holmes, 
of the same place, of the second part, 

Witnesseth, That the party of the first part has hereby let and rented to 
the party of the second part, and the party of the second part has hereby 
hired and taken from the party of the first part, the ground floor, cellar, and 
second story of the premises known as 4244 Indiana Ave., in the City of 
Chicago, with the appurtenances, for the term of three years, to commence 
the first day of June, 1904, at the yearly rental of nine hundred dollars ($900), 
payable in equal quarterly payments on the usual quarter days in each year. 

And it is agreed that if any rent shall be due and unpaid, or if default 
shall be made in any of the covenants herein named, then it shall be lawful 
for the said party of the first part to re-enter the said premises and to remove 
all persons therefrom. 

And the said party of the second part covenants to pay to the said party 
of the first part the said rent as herein specified and that at the expiration 
of the said term the said party of the second part will quit and surrender the 
premises in as good state and condition as reasonable use and wear thereof 
will permit, damages by the elements excepted; and the said party of the 
first part covenants that the said party of the second part on paying the 
said yearly rent and performing the covenants aforesaid shall and may peace- 
ably and quietly have, hold, and enjoy the said demised premises for the 
term aforesaid. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have hereunto interchangeably set 
their hands. 

WIiLiiAM B, CLARK, 
James L. HoLMsEs. 
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TRUSTS AND MONOPOLIES 


Tho Trusts which dominate the business world of to-day are 
the legitimate descendants of the old English monopolies. 


Definition.—Tho old time monopolies were grants by the crown 
securing to one or more persons an exclusive right to carry on 
some particular branch of trade or manufacture, while the 
modern trusts are organizations formed by the combination of 
competing firms, which, independently of any grant of a sover- 
eign or State, exert the right and power of controlling the entire 
business of the particular branch of trade or manufacture in 
which they are engaged. 


History.—In the sixteenth century the people of England com- 
plained of the extortions of the monopolies which had been 
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granted by the crown and the whole system was attacked in 
Parliament in 1597. No restraining law was passed, because of 


the personal solicitation of the queen, but in 1601 Parliament 


took up the subject and a list of the most objectionable 
monopolies was read in the House of Commons. One member 
of that body caused a sensation at the time by asking, “Is 
not bread among the number?”’ 

Tn 1623 the so-called statute of monopolies was passed, which 
provided that all monopolies should be illegal, except such as 
might be granted by Parliament, the only exceptions being the 
control of new manufactures and inventions. Fora time this 
law put an end to the formation of monopolies, which have now 
become common under the name of “‘trusts’’ in nearly every 
civilized country of the world. 


English Trusts.—In England, despite the industrial energy of 
the country and its extensive commerce, the trust system has 
_not made the advance it has in some other countries in Europe 
or in America. : 
German Trusts.—There are many trusts in Germany. In such 
industries as biick, stone, plaster of paris, glue, mortar and the 
like there are about fifty trusts of which a recent writer says: 
“Of these trusts—in the widest sense of the word—it may be 
said that by hindering unlimited underbidding they have proved 
an actual blessing to the trades concerned, without becoming a 
menace to the public welfare.’”’ The same writer says: ‘‘The 
activity and extension of trusts in Germany has not yet led to 
serious apprehensions or open hatred on the part of large por- 
tions of the population, as now appears to exist in the United 
States. Although aiming primarily at the establishment of 
better prices, German trusts cannot be accused of the exploita- 
tion of the public at large or of the working classes. As regards 
the establishment of prices, also, the trusts have hitherto dis- 
played a wise moderation.” 

Russian Trusts.—In Russia, while the courts do not recognize 
the formation of trusts as legal, strong industrial organizations 
control many of the commodities. Iron, brandy, sugar, petro- 
leum and a vast number of other products are in the hands of 
monopolies which oppress the people. Not only is no resistance 
offered them by the government, but many of them have been 
organized under the protection and with the assistance of the 

~ government. 


French Trusts.—Perhaps in no country in Europe has the © 
trust system assumed the proportions it has acquired in France. . 
The iron trade, the chemical industries, the bottle-glass, sugar — 
refining, zinc and many other important lines of industry are — 
controlled by trusts, and have been so for many years. 


American Trusts.—In the United States trusts are of com-— 
paratively recent origin, but have increased with such ante 
that to-day they outnumber those of all other countries of the - 
world combined. In Moody’s Manual of Corporation Securities 
it is stated that there are in this country about 850 trusts or 
great industrial combinations, with a total capital of $9,000,000,- 
000, and that the railroad consolidations would. increase this to 
$15,000,000,000 of outstanding capital. : 

Besides these gigantic industrial trusts there are innumerable ~ 
price-fixing and profit-sharing pools in nearly every industry of — 
the country. F 


Natural Monopolies, such as railroads, street railways, gas, — 
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electric light, and water companies, are not classed as trusts, | 


because they are not composed of naturally competing concerns. — 
Consolidations and price and rate-fixing agreements in these 
industries exist in nearly every city in the country. 

Stringent anti-trust acts have been adopted by the general § 
government and most of the States, but owing to the restrictions 
these acts have experienced at the hands of jurists, most of them — 
have practically become dead letters. The American trusts — 
having the largest capitals are as follows: ee 


+ 


A List of Fifteen of the Principal American Trusts — 


Location. Capital. 
Amalgamated Copper Co......... New York 2.000. 153,888,000 
PAmMeTICAN Can 7COvn. care fcis aeetere New. York. 2/ce.% 41,233,300 © 
American Sugar Refining Co...... New York ....... 50,000,000 
American Smelting & Refining Co. New York ....... 45,000,000 
American ‘Tobacco Co... .... 606. New York ....... 54,500,000 
Continental Tobacco Co.......... New York ......; 48,846,100 
Com Products: Cowie... stleanke we New. Ork |... 44,514,425 
Distilling Co. of America... ...:.. New York ....... 44,596,118 
International Harvester Co....... Chica rote tilcsrecns 120,000,000 
International Merchant Marine Co.. New York ....... 60,000,000 
Standard’ Oilli@o ho. aa ve ee eee ON OTICe cr ene 97,500,000. 
mr United.Copper (Cor vic. s,s siascene News Monk i555 45,000,000 
Ua 8i WeathetCox iain etciceteccaraene New: York .. 256... 62,882,300 
U. 8. Steel Corporation .......... New York .......508,495,200 


Carnegie Co. (Steel, coal, ore. etc.) Pittsburg’....... -156,800,000 | 
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PARLIAMENTARY RULES AND USAGES 


Trace each motion to its respective references and you master at a glance 
the intricacies of parliamentary usages, comprising some three hundred points 


of order. 

Forms in which questions may be put.............. 8.9. 10. ETS LI LS AAS 
Questions of precedence of ee ES Shi ase CRON R Rea hs 1 Devos vane Oot Owae 
Motion to withdraw a motion. Bay so ee ees DOs Sade: THe Na pe De 

To take up a question out of ie SrOpeE ‘order ae atl cwer tones a. e..2..1. 1 De ps < 
Motions to take from the. tables.) hs ak ew aa eed aie; gk. Teme, bs 

Moron -torsuspend the, rules. ss ketosis cee ve mew ne e.e. h, j.m.n. ps 

To substitute in the nature of an amendment........... ec. e. h. i. m. 1p. 
Motion to make subject a special order.................c@ hi. lon. p. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL, 1776. 


(In the rbom to the left, on entering the hall. the Declaration of Independence was signed.) 


Question whether subject shall be discussed ............. ae g. i. lo. gq. 
Motion that committee do not rise............. HOB Ox akon a.e. g.j.m.n. p. 
MEO HOME TO: TCLEE “ai CUCStION (6s sve cie) ine «es eres ojclecg ern etinie eee ce. fe hig. nis pepe 
Motion to reconsider an undebatable question ........... a. e.g. j. m.n. 7. 
Motion to reconsider a debatable question......... Saale Gr-fe 2°45 msn ps 
EDOM UDENE META PNCL Ss Vat Me eet Tay gisele Le lst lela Wie eoieseNe, © ne eie, « a. e.g. i. mM. nN. p. 
CU NESUIONS OLIPELVMCL Css eon amtaiy sia tare evita dia wie, xs eee sisis c.e. h. i. m. n. p. 
Questions touching priority of business ................. a.e. h. i, men. p. 
Motion for previOUs)-CuestiOn 6 65s een we ee wie ceies a.e. g. i. i. n. p. 
Motion to postpone indefinitely... . 0.0... ccc ce eee eee CG. figs ims ne pe 
Motion to postpone to a definite time ...... tae Nee Ntate d.e. h. i. m. n. p. 
Motion for the:orders: of the days 5.5 06. ake oe oe le senile a. e. g. i. m0. q. 
Objection to consideration of question. ................. ae. go Ll Ong. 
Motion to limit debate on question. .................... a. e. h. i, l. nm. pe 
Motionm-to lay on the: tablen io 6560 hee sale ieee +. .& e.g. km. np 


Leave to continue speaking after indecorum............. 
Motion to extend limits of debate on question.......... 
Motion to commit....... ‘ 5 

Motion to close debate on question. ............5......-4@ hil np 

Call tOF0r GEL 5-3 oi: eevrerapeeeee eee Se 

Motion to appeal from Speaker’s decision generally . : 

Motion to appeal from Speaker’s decision re indecorum ....a. e. h. i. m. n. q. 


G@rmeRd Of THE OECLaRavIOs 


*< 


cae. bh. i. ig D 


ba waey 


3Cy fDi mn ae. 


es seitcae etree oe seww 628s CoG, de O.aGs 
é &. 1 


tesa OC. God TD. Me ids 


* 


Motion toxamend the Tulesis. ca... cbecereere mone oer eai ee Rae Cras tse Ig: Bs D. 
Motion to amend an amendment 
Motion=toraMmend’...ac.cG: caran os tae 
Motion to determine time to which to adjourn ee Ee Nee b. e. h. i. m. n. p. 
PaO DUOMO GC OUT -clerc scene uous, a eoteork ee he cep odie cat epee aE a.e.g.j.mn De 


eee ar eee ere ae hey 
PA Aig. yee eae c.e. h. i. m. n. p. 


\eronens 6? Ore consati 5 
OF (MMDEPENDENCE, = 


Elbridge Gerry, = 


OF INDEPENDENCE. 


john Hancock, oo 
ee Adena: 5 Siepice Boe . Be 
Robert Treat Paine, es is ethene % 
Wiltiam Whipple, Reece: PeTmAD, : 
Matthew Thornton, eT wis, 
William Ellery, Wane ee 
> 
pre ue h, Oliver Wolcott, 
jamin Rush, Se oe 
Benjamin Franklin, M il see iHiams, 
qohn. Morton, rpg Cp oes 
eat Richard Stockton, — 
Sy Seen ohn Withers 
George Taylor, John he Poon, 
Pines Wilson, ue oo 
eorge Ross, se Nt 
Cwxsar Rodney, obert Morris, — 


as) 


mpg 


Ee apes 


George Reed, 
Thomas Stone, 
Charles Carroll, 


Richard Henry Lee, William-Paca, 
Francis Lightioor Lee, George Wythe, - 
Carter Braxton, homas Jefferson, 
William Hooper, Benjamin Harrisom 
joseph Hewes, Thomas Nelson, Je. 
{ei Penn, Edward Rutledge, 
utton Gwinnett, Thomas Hayward, Fe - 
Lyman Hall, Thomas Lynch, Je. 
George Walton. ri nian = 


Benjamin Rus! 
Thomas sah 
Samuel Chase, | 


INDEPENDENCE HALL, 1876. 


(Philadelphia, Penn.) 


Question undebatable; sometimes remarks tacitly allowed. 
Undebatable if another question is before the assembly. 
Debatable question. 

Limited debate only on propriety of postponement. 

Does not allow reference to main question. 

Opens the main question to debate. é i 
Cannot be amended. f * 
May be amended. 

Can be reconsidered, 

Cannot be reconsidered. a 
An affirmative vote on this question cannot be reconsidered. 
Requires two-third vote, unless special rules have been enacted, 
Simple majority suffices to determine the question. 
Motion must be seconded. 

Does not require to be seconded. 

Not in order when another has the floor. 

Always in order, though another may have the floor. 
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Tt. May be moved and entered on the record when another has the fioor, but 
_the business then before the assembly may not be put aside. The motion 
must be made by one who voted with the prevailing side, and on the 
same day the original vote was taken. 

1. Fixing the time to which an adjournment may be made; ranks first. 

2. To adjourn without limitation; second. 

3. Motion for the Orders ef the Day; third. 

4. Motion to lay on the table; fourth. 

5. Motion for the previous question; fifth. 

6. Motion to postpone definitely; sixth. 

7. Motion to commit; seventh. 

8. Motion to amend; eighth. 

9. Motion to postpone indefinitely; ninth. 

10. On motion to strike out words, ‘‘Shall the words stand part of the motion?” 
unless a majority sustains the words they are struck out. 

11. On motion for previous question the form to be observed is. ‘‘Shall the 
main question be now put?” — This, if carried, ends debate. 

12. On an appeal from the chair’s decision, ‘‘Shall the decision be sustained 
as the ruling of the house?’ The chair is generally sustained. 

13. On motion for Orders of the Day, ‘‘Will the house now proceed to the 
Orders of the Day?’ This, if carried, supersedes intervening motions. 

14, When an objection is raised to considering question, ‘‘Shall the question 
be considered?” objection may be made by any member before debate 
has commenced, but not subsequently. : 


Money, or the medium of exchange, in the United States con- 
sists of gold, silver, nickel and composition coins, and the paper 
money issued by the government and the national banks. 


2 


COINS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The following tables show the denominations, weight, and ‘ 
fineness of the coins of this country. 1 


+ i Sag 


Gold = 
Fine Gold Alloy Weight. v 
DENOMINATIONS. Contained. | Contained.* : 
ee areas Grains. Grains. Grains. ‘: 
@ne? dollar: (Gl)... ore ee ieee 23.22 2.58 25.80. : 
Quarter eagle ($2.50)... ........ 58.05 6.45 t 64. 50 Fy 
Three dollars See be ste 69.66 7.74 77.40 ee 
Half eagle ($5). . ‘ LiGHO0s 12.90 129.00 “4 
Hla ele! (BLO). css. ayers sip ioe bis ats 232.20 25.80 258.00; 225 
Double eagle ($20) 464.40 51.60 (516 005 om 
‘ 
*The alloy neither adds to nor detracts from the value of the coin. ma 
Silver a 

Fine Silver Alloy Weight. 

DENOMINATIONS. Contained. | Contained. 
ry : Grains. Grains. Grains. : 
SU AILORTONGOLMAT 5 varatece caster ere acer 371.25 41.25 402 00 = ae 
REE TCR OMA Ge cre Ns fay aval stauenoneuste bye Core 173.61 19.29 192.90 
Quarterrdollape wis: cucncmew ko 86.805 9.645 96.45 — 
INTO tered ealora racers, way iene reise vanes anes 34.722 3.858 38-58. 


Prior to the Act of February 21, 1853, all silver coins were © 
legal tender in all payments whatsoever. The Act of February _ . 
21, 1853, reduced the weight of all silver coins of less denomina- 
tion than the silver dollar about 7 per cent, to es eoipedse on Boge 
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ernment account only, and made them legal tender in payment 
of debts for all sums not exceeding five dollars. No foreign 
coins are legal tender in the United States. 


Minor 
Fine Copper Alloy Weight. 
DENOMINATIONS. Contained. Contained. 
: , Grains. Grains. Grains. 
WHINING OTE SRE cae, ois eck loce sis ekg 57 .87 19.29 77.16 
MECC ite cations! sad clea watelece ee 45.60 2.40 48 .00 


* Seventy-five per cent copper, 25 per cent nickel. 
+ Ninety-five per cent copper, 5 per cent tin and zinc. 


Troy weights are used, and, while metric weights are by law 
assigned to the half and quarter dollar and dime, troy weights 
will continue to be employed, 15.432 grains being considered as 
the equivalent of a gram, agreeably to the Act of July 28, 1866, 

The weight of $1,000 in United States gold coin is 53.75 troy 
ounces, equivalent to 3.68 pounds avoirdupois. The weight of 
$1,000 in standard silver dollars is 859.375 troy ounces, equivalent 
to 58.92 pounds avoirdupois, and the weight of $1,000 in subsid- 
jary silver is 803.75 troy ounces, equivalent to 55.11 pound 
avoirdupois. : 


Where Coins Are Made 


The coins of the United States are made at the mint in Phila- 
delphia, and at the branch mints in New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Carson City, and Denver. Those coined in Philadelphia have 
no mint mark on them, but those coined in New Orleans have 
an O on the reverse side, below the eagle; those coined at San 
Francisco an §; those coined at Carson City, CC; and those 
coined at Denver a D. 


Total Number and Value of United States Coins 


The total number of gold pieces coined at the mints of the 
United States from their organization, 1792, to June 30, 1902, 
was 206,517,774, of a total value of $2,328, 134,400.50; total num- 
ber of silver coins; 1,'786,628,998, of a total value of $861,553, - 
027.50; total number of minor coins, 2,019,854,160, of a total ~ 
value of $37,943.273.97; total number of coins of all kinds, 3,963,- 
000,927, of a total value of $3,227, 630,701.97. 


Legal Tender Value of Coins 
- Legal tender i is a term used to designate money which may be 
lawfully used in the payment of debts. 


Bs Gold Coin is legal tender at its nominal or face value for ait 
debts, public and private, when not below the standard weight 
and tolerance prescribed by law; and when below such standard © 
and legal tolerance it is legal tender in propre to its ae 
weight. ie ¥ 

The Standard Silver Dollar is legal sonics for all debts, public 
_ and private, without regard to the amount, except where other- 

wise expressly stipulated in the contract. a 


The Trade Dollar, a silver piece no longer coined, is not legal aa 
tender for any amount; nor is any of the commemorative coin- : 4 
age, such as the Columbian Exposition issue. g 2 
The Subsidiary Silver Coins, half dollars, quarters and stmt “8 
are legal tender in sums not exceeding ten dollars, in. payment — - 
of all public and private debts. = 
Minor Coins, all coins of the United States of smaller denomi- “ a 
nation than dimes, are legal tender for single payments not 
exceeding twenty-five cents. 


Nar pees 


PAPER MONEY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The paper money of this country consists of four kinds: first, — 
legal tender notes, which are divided into United States notes a 
and Treasury notes; second, national bank notes; third, gold "S 
certificates; fourth, silver certificates. 

The Legal Tender Notes of the United States are bills iene 
merely on the credit of the government. The acts of 1875 and 3 
1882, however, direct the Treasurer of the United States to hold — 
100,000,000 as a reserve for their redemption. 

The National Bank Notes are issued by the national banks and 4 
guaranteed by the government, the banks depositing United E. 
States bonds as security. CM 

Gold and Silver Certificates are. issued by the povermmcat 
against deposits of gold and silver coin, and are exchangeable — = 
for the coin on demand. The Treasury holds the coin so 
deposited asa trust fund. The certificates represent the coin a 
and are used in preference to it merely because of Sune con. ie 
venience in handling. = 


a so Le PAR 


i 


~s P 
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Legal Tender Value of Paper Money 


United States Notes are legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, except duties on imports and interest on the public debt. 

Treasury Notes issued under the act of July 14, 1890, are legal 
tender for ali debts, public and private, except where otherwise 
expressly stipulated in the contract. 

Gold and Silver Certificates are not legal tender, but are 
receivable for customs and all public dues. 

National Bank Notes are not legal tender, but are receivable 
for all public dues except duties on imports, and may be paid 
out by the government for all salaries and other debts and 
demands owing by the United States to individuals, corpora- 
tions and associations within the United States, except interest 
on the public debt and in redemption of the United States notes 
and Treasury notes. 


AMOUNT OF MONEY IN CIRCULATION 


A statement issued by the Treasury Department shows the 
various kinds and amounts of money in circulation Nov. 1, 1908, 
to be as follows: 


WE OLCCOM a Ss sheen eo E sek eae EO sie Uwe Os a eS $621,753,297 
meancandwel vier GOlarsic cis: vot oleate o wen lets savas 78,916,739 
RSI AE VuSILWENC.. altiscis actrees waste ca ase wie) oie, o iw ieatenerate 96,235,458 
WRAL EUE SLATES. NOLES. o »Accsee acco vlatteem avec teu aoe 340,961,343 
PPREASUEV MOtCS): WSO ngs sieve) crate oo ohbiale ecnimecels o's ale, stew 16,780,175 
SOLGROCRETCALCS. oxisily- Sie2 ore, ore oc we Sed who dnpe Weed ales 401,646,299 
Ro VCEr COLO CAD CS ies g1o\efe arein rela oan arcinseitiniwtle en sam cians eee 462,363,039 
INGHOMSLS DailIc. HOUES Hs. 0) hy is ieee ela< ake crete ps0 ee ake 408,738,518 

EDEN Nese eae GN ers wea gals, ghelerecerarsliat aunt $2,427,394,868 


This would give about thirty dollars to every man, woman 
and child in the country. 


HOW TO SEND MONEY 


There are various methods in vogue for sending money. The 
choice between them is largely a matter of circumstance and 
convenience. 

Bank Drafts.—A draft on some reliable bank is by far the best 
and most business-like way to send large amounts of money. It 
is safe, convenient and cheap. : 

Postoffice Order.--By postoffice order is also a safe and reliable 
way to send money. It costs a little more than to remit by 


- draft, but it is equally secure, and many times more conven- 
ient, because the postoffice is accessible at all hours of the day. 

Registered Letters —The government promises special care in 
handling and transmitting a registered letter or package, but 
is liable not to exceed twenty-five ($25) dollars in case the letter — 
or package is lost. This applies only to first-class registered — 
matter. 

Express Orders.—The express order, as to security, has all the 
advantages of the bank draft or postoffice order. Serious disad- 
vantages often arise, however, when the express office on which 
the order is drawn has not the money on hand to pay it, conse- — 
‘quently the holder of the order has to wait the slow action of-4 re 
the company’s agents in getting the amount forwarded oma 1 
some other office. 4 


‘ HOW MONEY IS SENT BY TELEGRAPH 


Telegraph offices are supplied with blanks for sending money, _ 
‘and to know just how it is done might be no small relief in an 3 
emergency. . If by any accident one finds himself far from home 
‘and moneyless he can telegraph for money and get a remittance 
at once. The friend to whom the telegram is sent should take ~ 
the precaution to satisfy himself that the message is fromt the 
‘person whose name is attached to it. He then takes his money ; 
to the telegraph office and makes out the following blank: 4 
IN Ota acst sels 4 


a 


bite 


SIA SUE DRO RE ER MORO tao seas Tole assis Dollars’ “4 
for me, subject to the foregoing terms and conditions, which are agreed to : 
SISHIATUING)S Sica cies ctearete Single wie ob, a ceijaigr'e leteds is lel sie telepe teeta pi aeet rat ene ets 
CAGOTESS) sie cie 
Amount of Transfer, $........ 
Telegraph Service... .. 0... ee. 
OTTER SCEVICC se isleiss.elois overs eae 


June 10, 1904. 
EAS EHO Watlim MAME. 6 Wee cia se isa) rales, Soy whale a taneLrCRERNG sie So ew SLO 


not be able to produce proper evidence of personal identity ff hereby author- 
ize and direct The Western Union Telegraph Co. to pay within named sum 
ie Soviet colin cietayen ete dollars, at my risk, to such person calling for the same 
as the proper office manager or agent of said company shall believe to be _ 
BEG als a etary) Kysishsakoho Gia reescetats Sievakots aie tatedy Cadac ee custo sir aie ; 
(Riera ture ease eae keane < iss ok oe aca reenter iE tees (oe ine 


Be a tiras 


Charges of 1 per cent are made on all sums of $25 0: or over, fas 2 
for smaller amounts 25 cents in each case. 
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FACTS FOR BUILDERS 


FACTS CONCERNING STONEWORK, BRICKWORK AND 
PLASTERING 


Stonework 


1. A cord of stone, three bushels of lime and a cubic yard of 
sand will make 100 cubic feet of wall. 
2. One cubic foot of stonework weighs from 130 to 175 pounds, 


Brickwork 


8. Five courses of brick will make one foot in height on a 
chimney. 

4. One cubic foot of brickwork, with common mortar,: weighs 
from 100 to 110 pounds. 

5. A cask of lime will make mortar sufficient for 1,000 bricks. 


For Plastering 


6. Six bushels of lime, 40 cubic feet of sand* and 14 bushels 
of hair will plaster 100 square yards with two coats of mortar. 


*N. B. There are about 1} cubic feet in a bushel. 


Common Brick in a Wall or Building 


A brick is 8 inches long, 4 inches wide and 2 inches s thick, at 
- contains 64 cubic inches. Twenty-seven brick make one cubic. 
foot of wall, without mortar, and it takes from 20 to 22 bricks, a 
according to the amount of mortar used, to make a cubic Sook 4 
of wall with mortar. 

Rule —Multiply the length of the wall in feet by the peice 
in feet, and that by its thickness in feet, and then multiply — 
that result by 20, and the product will be the number of neice 4 
in the wail. ae 


N. B.—For a wall 8 inches thick male the length in feet by the height , 
in feet and that result by 15, and the product will equal the number of bricks. 
When doors and windows occur in the wall multiply their height, width — e: 
and thickness together and deduct the amount from the solid contents of the - aa 
wall before multiplying by 20 or 15, as the case may be. ie 


Short Method of Estimating Stonework 


N. B.—In a perch of stone there are 24} cubic feet, but 2? cubic feet are : 
generally allowed for the mortar and filling. 


ys. 


How to Find the Number of Cord Stone to Build Cellar and 3 
Barn Walls = 


_ Rule.—Multiply the length, height and thickness pee in - 
feet, and divide the result by 100. = 


N. B.—There are 128 cubic feet in a cord, but the mortar and sand make * 
it necessary to use but 100 cubic feet of stone. 


The Number of Bricks Required for a Building 


The average brick is eight inches long, four inches wide ana ¥ 
two inches thick, or 64 (8X4X2) cubic inches; 1,728 cubic inches 
make one cubic foot, and 27 bricks make 1,728 (64X27) cubic 
inches. In laying bricks 4 is allowed for mortar, or 44 out of — 
every 27, leaving 22} actual bricks for each cubic foot. There- — 
fore, multiply the dimensions—length, height and thickness—in 
feet and fraction of a foot, of the several brick walls, and the 
product by 224 and the result will be the number of bricks _ 
required. Multiply by 20 instead of 223 if the bricks are larger 
than the average above given, Allowance should be made for 
chimneys, projections for mantels and the like on she sect 
basis. ; 
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Number of Perches of Stone Required for a Wall or Cellar. 


The perch of stone is now computed at a perch, or 16.5 feet in 
length by 1.5 feet in width and 1 foot in height, or 24.75 
(16.5x1.5x1) cubic feet. Of this amount one-ninth, 2.'75 cubic 
feet, is allowed for mortar and filling. Multiply the three 
dimensions of the wall or walls in feet—width, height and 
thickness—and divide by 22 (24.75—2.75) if the needed quantity 
of stone is the subject of inquiry, or by 24.75 if it be sought to 
ascertain the amount of masonry in the wall or cellar. 


BUYING AND SELLING LUMBER 


To find the cost of any number of feet of lumber at so much 
per thousand feet. 

Rule.—Remove the decimal point three places to the left in 
any number of feet, and multiply by the price of one thousand 
feet. 

Example.—What will 859 feet of lumber cost at $12 per 
thousand feet? Remove the point three places to the left in 
859=.859, and .859<$12=$10.308, the answer. 


The Number of Cubic Feet in a Round Log of Uniform Diameter 


Square the diameter, in inches, multiply by .7854, and 
multiply this product by the length in feet, divide by 144, and 
the quotient is the number of cubic feet. 


Estimate of the Number of Cubic Feet in the Trunk of a Standing 
Tree 


Find the circumference in inches, divide by 3.1416, square the 
quotient, multiply by the length in feet, divide by 144; deduct 
about one-tenth for thickness of bark, and the result will be, 
approximately, the number of cubic feet. 


The Number of Feet, Board Measure, in a Log of Gace! 
Diameters 


‘the product by the length of the log in feet, divide by 12, and 


the quotient will be the number of feet of board measure, — 

approximately. 

The Number of Feet, Board Measure, in a Lot of Boards, Planks, 
Flooring, Scantling, Joists, Sills or Beams a 


3 
Square the smallest diameter in inches, multiply by .7854, aris o 
7a 
a 


The foot of board measure is a superficial or square foot, one ~ 
inch thick. Multiply the product of the width and thickness S 
of each board, plank or other article, in inches, by the length — 
in feet and fractions of a foot, divide by 12, and the quotient © 
will be the number of feet of board measure. In flooring, 
allowance must be made for rabbeting, the proportion varying — 
with the depth of the groove and the width of the boards. 


The Number of Square Yards in a Floor or Wall 
1 


Multiply the length and width of the floor, or height and — 
width of the wall, in feet and fractions of a foot, divide PYcks 
nine, and the quotient is the number of square yards, 


x 
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BUILDERS’ TABLES 
BUILDERS’ ESTIMATING TABLES 


Quantity of material in every four lineal feet of exterior wall in a balloon 
frame building, height of wall being given: 


Length . - Quantity |Quantity| Siding Tar 
of en Size of A aphid a of Rough| ofinch | in — |Paper in 
Studs. o 3 H Lumber.|Boarding| sup. ft. |sup. feet. 
8 6x 6 2x4 Studs 42 36 40 74 
10 6x 8 4x4 Braces 52 44 50 80 
12 6x 10 4x4 Plates 62 53 60 96 
14 6x 10 1x6 Ribbons 69 62 70 112 
16 8x 10 82 71 80 128 
18 8x10 Studs 87 80 90 144 
20 8x12 16 inches from 98 88 100 160 
22 9x 12 centers 109 97 110 176 
24 10x12 119 106 120 192 
18 10x 10 2x6 Studs 122 80 90 144 
20 10 x 12 6x6 Braces Ss 88 100 160 
22 10x12 4x6 Plates 145 97 110 176 
24 12x12 1x6 Ribbons 162 106 120 192 
26 10x 14 i 169 114 130 208 
28 10 x 14 |Studs 16-inchcenters| 176 123 140 224 
30 12x14 198 132 150 240 


Amount of lumber in rafters, collar-piece and boarding, and number of 
shingles to four lineal feet of roof, measured from eave to eave over ridge. 
Rafters 16-inch centers: : 


1ze 


Quantity of Lumber in|Quantity o 
of Collar- No. of 


Rafter and Collar- Boarding. Shingles 


Rafters. 


Feet piece. piece. Feet 
14 2x4 2x4 39 91 560 
16 2x4 2x4 45 70 640 
18 2x4 2x4 50 79 720 
20 2x4 2x4 56 88 800 
22 2x4 2x4 62 97 880 
24 2x4 2x4 67 106 960 
20 2x6 2x6 84 88 800 
22 2x6 2x6 92 97 880 
24 2x6 2x6 101 106 960 
26 2x6 2x6 109 115 1040 
28 2x6 2x6 117 124 1120 
30 2x6 2x6 126 133 1200 


Comparative Strength of Timber and Cast Iron 


Table showing the transverse strength of timber and of cast iron one foot 
long and one inch square. 


Breaking Weight Borne 


Material. Weight, Ibs. |with Safety, ibs. 
PAGE ISCASOMEC tee Paiste calcite a eJscere o eisiaie ees ars 175 105 
Chestnitit, SCagomeds so ckitjere cis corse elaine e 170 115 
MANGORYcBCASOMEO Heel frs: sions aces aie loie veleieloidiarard's 270 200 
pWiniter Oak, SEasOHeG. sf ee es wiles 6 ai 240 196 
VINE {PUN 1 SCASONEC si gen cis isis st chss afecere cies eve cets 135 95 
Yellow Pine, seasoned ioe ey eee eel On 150 100 


ETT CCSD hares soa ayo vw era ote tote -wh gates bite sontesaa etait bi 5,781 4,000 


(Allowing 7 Brick to Superficial Square Foot.) 


Number of Bricks required in a 


Wall Wall Wall Wall Wall - 3 
4 inches | 8 inches |12 inches/16 inches|20 inches}24 inch 
thick. thick. thick. thick. thick. 


Square feet 


15,000 


Facts for Builders 


100 square feet of surface, 4 inches to weather, meas about fs 
1,000 shingles. 


1,000 shingles require of shingle nails about 5 pounds, 
70 yards of surface will require about 1,000 laths, 


100 square yards of plaster will require 16 bu. ee 8 bu. 
lime, 1 bu. hair. 


1,000 es will require of lath cts 11 pounds, 


1 cubic yard of sand. 


One-fifth more siding is reas than spree meas ire e, 
allow for lap. ; 
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Number of Shingles Required for a Roof 


Rule.—Multiply the length of 
the ridge pole by twice the length 
of one rafter, and, if the shingles 
are to be exposed 44 inches to the 

-weather, multiply by 8, and if 
exposed 5 inches to the weather, 
multiply by 74, and you have the 
number of shingles, 


Nots.—Shingles are 16 inches long, 
and average about 4 inches wide. They 
are put up in bundles of 250 each. 


One bundle 16-inch shingles will cover 30 square feet. 

One bundle 18-inch shingles will cover 33 square feet. ; 

When laid 5 inches to the weather, 5 pounds 4-penny or 32 
pounds 3-penny nails will lay 1,000 shingles. 


= 


Slating 


The thickness of slates ranges from }; to 5; of an inch, and 
their weight varies from 2.6 to 4.5 lbs. per square foot. 

The lap of slates varies from 2 to 4 inches. The standard 
is assumed to be 3 inches. 

Rule for computing the number of slates of a given. size 
nequired per square.—Subtract 3 inches from the length of the 
slate, multiply the remainder by the width and divide by 2. 
Divide 14.400 by the number so found, and the result will be 
the number of slates required. 


Dimensions of Slates and Numbers Required to a Square 


126 requires 533 to the square; 149 requires 291; 18x9 
requires 213; 2413-requires 105. 


Number of Laths for a Room 


Laths are 4 feet long and 1} inches wide, and 16 laths are 
generally estimated to the square yard. 

Rule.—Find the number of square yards in the room and 
multiply by 16, and the result will equal the number of laths 
necessary to cover the room. 

To find the number of square yards in a sige or wall, 
multiply the length by the width or height (in feet) and divide 
the product by 9; the result will be the square yards. 
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| SCANTLING REDUCED TO ONE INCH BOARD MEASURE. 
SCANTLING AND TIMBER MEASURE . 
RNEDUOED TO ONE INOH BOARD MBASORE, 


‘EXPLANATION.—To ascertain the number of Feet of Scantling or Tim-! 
ber, say 18 Feet Long and 2 by 3 Inches, Find 2 by 3 in the top 
sol hyo aed 18 in the left hand column, and under 2 by 3 and against 

8 eet. 

if the Scantling is longer than contained in the Table, add two lengths 

together. shorter, take part oif some length. 


THICKNESS AND WIDTH IN INCHES, 


59 9.3/9.4) 2.5/2.6) 2.7 (2.8) 2.9/9.3/8.48.6/3.6,0715.8,5.9 44 


i) 
ES) 
es) 


2131/4165 1/6 \7% 1819] 466. ; 

2.4] 3.6] 4.8] 5.10] 7. | 8. 2} 9.4)10.6) 5.3) 7. 94 

2.8| 4. | 5.4] 6. 8] 8. | 9. 4/10.8]/12. | 6. | 8 10. | 

3. | 4.6] 6 | 7 6] 9. |10. 6112. |13.6) 6.9) 8. 3] 12, | 

3.4] 5. | 6.8] 8. 4/10. |11. 8113.5]15. | 7.6110. .6| 13.4 

8.8| 6.6] 7.4| 9. 2/11. |12.10]14.8]16.6| 8.3|11. .9| 14.8 

416.18. |10- |12. [14 [16. |18. | 9. [12, ; . | 16, 

= 4.4] 6.6] 8.8:10.10)13. |15. 2117.4|19.6] 9.9]13. ,¢ 29.3] 17.4 
a 4,8] 7. ans 814. |16. 4|18.8]21, |10.6|14. |17. D4. 31.6] 18.8 
a B. | 7.6/10. |12. 615. |17. 6/20. |22.6/11.3/15. |18,9/22.6126.3130. 133.9] 20.0 
5.4] 8. |10.8/13. 4/16. |18. 8/21.4/24. |12. 116. |20. |24, 428. 132. 136. | 21.4 

6.8] 8.6/11.4|14. 2/17. |19.10/22.8|25.6|12.9|17. |21.8]25.6)29,9134. 138.3) 22.8 

6. | 9. 112. |15. |18. Joi. |24. 197, 113.6118, |22.6]27. 131.6/36. |40.6] 24. 

6.4| 9.6]12.8)15.10|19. |22. 2)95.4128.6]14.3/19, |28.9]28,6}83.3]38. |42,9] 24.4 

6.8|10. |13.4|16, 8120. |23. 4]26.8/30, 115. 120. 125. 130. (35. 140. 145. | 26.8 

7. |10.6/14. 17. 6/21. |24, 6|98. 131.6|15.9121. [26.3/31.6(86.9142, |47.3) 28. | 

(22 1 7.4111, |14.8]/18, 4/92. |25. 829.4133. |16.6|22. 127.6133, (38.6144. 149.6! 29.4 

{23 f 7.8/11.6115.4|19. 2/93. 126. 10/30.8)34.6/17.3123. |28.9|34.6140.3146. 151.9) 30.8 

/ 124 8. 12. 116. 20. |24. |28, 132. 96, |18. 24. 36, 142, }48, |54. | 32. 

s : ; p .9150. 156.3] 33.4 
: 52.6|60. 67.6] 40. | 
: 59,6|68. |76.6| 45.4 
i . 180. 190. | 53. 
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& 4.6) 4.7| 4.8/4.9] 5.5 | 5.6] 5.7 | 5.8 | 5.9 16.6} 6.7 16.8] 6.9 6.10 
log. las. | 32. | 36.125. | 30. (35, | 40. | 64, 
- 1.8126. |30.4| 34.8] 39.|27. 1] 32,6/37.11] 43.4 .| BS. 
93, 4l08. |39.8| 37.4| 42.129, 2] 35, [40.10] 46.8) 52. "| 63. 
25. (30, 135. | 40, | 45.131, 3] 37.6143, 9| 60. | 56.3 "| 67. 
8|32. 1374] 42.8| 48.133. 4] 40. |46. 8] 53.4] 60. ‘| 972, 
28,4134. |39.8| 45.4] 51.135. 5| 42.6149. 7| 56.8] 63.9 ‘ 
- 136, |42. | 48. | 64.137. 6] 48. ea. 6| 60, | 67.6 ; 
‘8138. |44.4| 50.8] 67.(39. 7| 47,6155. 5| 63.4| 71.3 : 
33.4140. |46.8| 53.4] 60./41. 8| 50. 158. 4| 66.8] 75. | 90, 
38. 142, 49. | 58, | 63./43. 9| 52.6161. 3| 70. | 78.9 ‘| 94. 
| 36 6144. |51.4| 68.81 66./45.10| 55, |64. 2| 73.4] 62.6 ; 
4/46, |53.8| 61.4| 69,147.11] 57.6/67. 1] 76.8] 86.3 1103. 
. 48, Ise. | 64. | 72.150. | Go. (70, | 80. | 90.0 "108, 
1.8/50. |58.4| 66.8| 75.62. | 62.6(72.11| 93.4] 93.0|-75. 1112. 
. 60, (70. | 80, | 90.162. 6} 75. |87. 6|L00. [112.4] 90.|208, f120.[195. |150. 
8168. 179.4} 90.8|102.|70.10| 86. 09, 2/613.41127.6]102, 110, 136.1153. |170. 
glo. !y3,4[106.8]120.|83, 4|100, [116.61139.4]160, 1120, |140, [160.|180. |z00. 
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ROOF FRAMING ~ 


Definition of Terms.—The “‘gable” is the triangular end of a 
common double-roofed building. By the ‘“‘pitch” of a roof 
is meant the relation which the height of the ridge above the 
level of the roof-plates bears to the span, or the distance 
between the studs on which the roof rests. Thus a roof that is 
one-half as high as the width of the building is “‘half-pitch,” one 

that 1s one-fourth as high as the width is ‘‘quarter-pitch,”’ etc. 

The following illustration from Hodgson’s ‘‘Practical Treatise 
on the Steel Square,’? not only shows the most commo: 
_ pitches, but also gives the degrees: + 


“A building 24 feet 
wide (as the rafters 
come to the center) 
has a 12-foot run and 
half-pitch, the rise 
would also be 12 feet, 
and the length of the 
rafter would be 1' 
feet (the diagonal of 
12). Length, cuts, 
etc., could all be figured from the one illustration.” = 


he ee : The Length of Rafters for the most common pitches can be 
ion ie found as follows from any given span: ae ; 
ee | If + pitch,multiply span by .559, or 7-12 nearly. i a 
4 Man inna ESTE IIE 
itt . sf a ee or f-10 ms 


§ “ “e 68 or 4-5 or A ig 
or 1} “ 8 


ae 
If full 2) gs LAS oor 

To lengths thus obtained must be added amount of projection 
of rafters at the eaves. 6S Tha 


oS 
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As rafters must be purchased of even lengths, a few inches 
more or less on their lengths will make a difference to the 
pitch so slight that it cannot be detected by the eye. 

EHxample.—To determine the length of rafters for a roof 
constructed one-half pitch, with a span of 24 feet—24x.71=— 
17.04; or, practically, just 17 feet. A projection of one foot 
for eaves makes the length to be purchased 18 feet. 


How to Find Bevels and Length of Rafters 


= ee 
How to Find the Length and Bevels of Rafters. 


1. Bevels.—Place your steel square on a board (say the 
building is 40 feet long), with the corner 20 inches from the 
edge of the board one way and 7 inches the other, and mark it 
as shown in the above figure. The angle at ¢ will be the bevel 
of the upper end, and the angle at d at the lower end of the 
rafter. 

2. Length.—_From a@ to 6 on the outer edge of the board is 
the length of the rafter. The 20 inches shows the 20 feet, or 
half the width of the building; the 7 inches the 7 foot rise. The 
distance from a to’ b, on the edge of the board, is 21 inches, 
two-twelfths and one-quarter of a twelfth (always use a square 
with inches on one side divided into twelfths), therefore this 
rafter will be 21 feet and 24 inches long. 


How to Determine Curves for Brick and Stone Arches 


Measure width required and 
draw. the figure above in- 
dicated. If the points in the 
figures are equal on both sides, 
the curve will be an exact 
part of a circle. 


To Find the Area of a Gable End 


Multiply the width of the building by the height of the roof, 
and take one-half of the result. Or, if the roof is quarter- 
pitch, find the area by multiplying the width of the roof by 4 of 
itself. 


& 


post, and add the area of the two gable ends to the result. 
How to Find the Height of a Tree 


for the height of the 
stump), then measure 5 
back one-third of the 
distance and place there — 
a pole as many feet lon 


let some one hold it fror 
the height of prospec ve 
stump from the grou 

then place your eye 
the outer end of the line 
measured from the tr 


eye strikes the tree is the height hick will give you the 
of the required length. 


Example.—Suppose a log 38 feet long is wanted—measure off 
- $8 feet out from the base of the tree, and then measure bac 
again 11 feet. At this point (indicated by b in the cut), hav 
some one hold an 11-foot pole at the height from the ground 
that the stump is to have; then put your eye at e, look over ite 
top of the pole at c, and your eye will strike the tree atd, 
which will be 38 feet from a, the point where the tree 3 is tot 
cut down, : 
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RULES FOR PAINTING 


Usually one-fourth of a pound of paint is allowed for each 
square yard for the first coat, and one-sixth of a, pound for each 
additional coat. One pound of stopping should be allowed for 
every 20 square yards. 

A gallon of tar and 1 pound of pitch will cover about 12 square 
yards the first coat, and 17 yards each additional coat. 

Priming consists of white lead and linseed oil. 

Knotting consists of red lead and size. 

Putty consists of Spanish whiting and linseed oil. 

White Paint.—Twenty-eight pounds white lead, 6 pints linseed 


= oil, 2 pints turpentine and 1 pound litharge, will cover about 100 


square yards. 

Black Paint.—Twenty-eight pounds black paint, 10 pints lin- 
seed oil, 2 pints turpentine, and 1 pound litharge, will cover 
about 160 square yards. 

Distemper.—One hundred and twelve pounds whiting, 28 
pounds dry white lead, and 7 pounds glue, mixed with boiling 
water. 

With ordinary paints, new wood and iron werk require four 
coats, including the priming coat, but exclusive of any flatting 
eoats. 

Old paint requires two coats for inside and three for outside 
work, 

The following are the superficial yards which a fixed amount 
ef material will cover in each coat, arrived at from actual meas- 
mrement of work done with materials issued from store. 


First Coat, or Priming 


10 Ibs. white lead, 
ae Mee . 63 superficial yards. 
4 pints linseed oil. 
Second Coat 
40 lbs. white lead, ) 
2 02, litharge, 100 superficial yards. 


i} pints linseed oil, 
pints spirits of turpentine. 


Third and Fourth Coats 


30 Ibs. white lead, 


o phe Mae of 113 superficial yards, 


2 pints spirits a turpentine. 
*Qry $ ez. burnt white vitriol, and 14 oz. of litharge, 


_ RULES FOR PAINTING 


For outside work, when exposed to the sun, more turpentin 
should be used to prevent the paint from blistering, and ee , 
boiled linseed oil should be used. For inside work raw linsee 


eS may be used, but the less oil the less gloss. For the flatting — 


coat, the color being ground in oil, only turps is added. For . 
colored paints, the last two coats have the color added to the 
composition in the proportion of 1 to 2 pounds for every 10 yards j 
of surface to be painted; and the quantity of white lead is 
reduced in proportion. 


TO MIX INES OR PAINTS FOR TINTS 


A larger quantity of the first-named color must always be used. — 

Dark green and purple make bottle green. ae 

White and medium yellow make buff tint. =19 

Red, black and blue make dark brown. : 

Bronze blue, lemon yellow and black make dark green. 

White, medium yellow and black make drab tint. : 

White, lake and lemon yellow make flesh tint. Se 

Lemon yellow and bronze blue make grass green. = 
- White and black make gray tint. 

Wh’**s and purple make lavender tint. 

Red, black and medium yellow make maroon. S 

Lake and purple make magenta. oe 
_ Medium yellow and purple make olive green. 

Medium yellow and red make orange. 

White, ultramarine blue and black make pearl tint. 

White and lake make pink. 

Ultramarine blue and lake make purple. 

Orange, lake and purple make russet. 

Medium yellow, red and white make sienna. 

White and ultramarine blue make sky blue. 

Ultramarine blue, black and white make slate. 

Vermilion and black make Turkey red. 

White, yellow, red and black make umber. 


How to Mix Paints of Simple Colors to Produce Various Tints — 
Bufl.— White lead and yellow ocher. 
Chestnut.—Light red and black. 
Cream Color.—Same as for buff, but with more white. 
Chocolate.—Black, with Spanish brown, or Venetian red. 
Drab.—White lead, burnt umber, and a little yellow oshe 
(warm); white lead, raw umber, and a little black (cool). 


I coax A ates Sm aaa 
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Fawn Color.—Same as for flesh color, with stone ocher instead 
of lake. 
Flesh Color.—Lake, white lead, and a little vermilion. 
French Gray.— White lead with Prussian blue and a little lake. 
Gold Color.—Chrome yellow with a little vermilion and white 
lead; or Naples yellow and realgar. 
Gray (common).— White lead and a little black. 
Lead Color.— White lead with black or indigo. 
Lemon Color.—Chrome yellow and white lead; more of the 
first than in straw color. 
Lilac.—Same as for French gray, but with less white. 
Mahogany Color.—A little black with purple brown or 
Venetian red. 
Oak Color.— White lead with yellow ocher and burnt umber. 
_Olive.—Black, yellow, and a little blue; or yellow, pink, lamp- 
black, and a little verdigris. 
Olive Green.—Prussian blue and raw umber. 
Orange.—Chrome yellow and vermilion (bright), yellow ocher 
and red lead (duller). 
Pea Green.—White lead and Brunswick green; or white lead, 
Prussian blue, and some chrome yellow. 
Peach Color.—White lead, with vermilion, Indian red, or 
purple brown. 
Pearl Gray.—White lead, with a little black, and a little 
Prussian blue or indigo. 
Purple.—White lead, vermilion, indigo or black, rich, dark 
red or colors for French gray. 
Sage Green.—Prussian blue, raw umber, and a, little ocher, 
with a little white. 
Salmon Color.—Venetian red and white lead. 
Silver Gray.—Same as for pearl gray. 
Sky Blue.—White lead, Prussian blue, and a little lake. 
- $tone Color.— White lead and yellow ocher, with a little burnt 
or raw umber. 
Stone Color (gray). —White lead, and a small quantity of black. 
Straw Color.—Chrome yellow and white lead. 
Violet.—Vermilion, white lead, and indigo or black. 


iy ze . Rot. 


VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS MATTER — 


RULES FOR MEASURING LAND 
AND TOWN LOTS : 


ac 


To find the number of acres in a rectangular piece of land. 


Fic. 1 


Rule.—Multiply the length in rods by the breadth in rods, and _ 
divide by 160. = 


Bras 

TRIANGULAR PIECES a 

When the triangle is a right-angled triangle. - a 
Fra. 3 oe 


Rule.—Multiply the width by the length and divide by 2. 
Example.—How many acres of land in a triangular field — 
60 rods long and 40 rods wide? : Ass ; 


VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS MATTER 


; OPERATION . 
60 40+2=1,200 sq. rods. 1,200+-160='73 acres. 


WHERE THE TRIANGLE IS NOT A RIGHT ANGLED TRIANGLE 


oe 


4 Fic. 3 

If a triangle is without a right angle, a perpendicular has to 
be found. 

Rule.—Multiply the base in rods by the perpendicular height 
in rods, and divide by 2, and you have the area in square rods. 

Example.—How many acres in a triangular field whose base 
or side is 140, and its width (perpendicular height) is 60 rods? 

OPERATION 
140 <60+2=4, 200 sq. rods. 

: 4,200--160=264 acres. Ans. 

To find the area of a piece of land when only two of the oppo- 
iste sides are parallel. 

Fic. 4 

Rule.—Add the two parallel sides together, and divide by 2, 
and you have the average length. Then multiply the width in 
rods by the length in rods and divide by 160, and you have the 
number of acres. 


Example.—How many acres of land in a field, the two parallel 
sides of which are 80 and 120 rods long, and 50 rods wide? 


z OPERATION 


80-+-120+2=100 rods. 
100 50-+-160=314 acres. Ans. 


To Lay Off Small Lots of Land 


Farmers and gardeners often find it necessary to lay off small 
portions of land for the purpose of experimenting with different 
crops, fertilizers, etc. To such the following rules will be 
helpful: 

One acre contains 160 sq. rods. or 4,840 sq. yards, or 43,560 sq, 
feet. To measure off one acre it will take 208;4 feet each way. 


divide the result by 48,560 and you will have the inchs 
of an acre in the lot. 
Example.—What part of an acre is there in a lot 100 feet deep 


and 75 feet wide? =~ 
_ Solution. —100X'75=7,500 sq. feet. a 
7,500 oy about 1-6 of an acre. ag 

43,560 : eee 


To Find the Number of Acres in a Given Number of 
Square Rods 


Rule. —Remove the decimal point two places to the left in \ the 
number of square rods, divide by 8 and multiply by 5, and jy you : 
have the number of acres. - 

_ Example.—How many acres in a piece of land 80 rods long and 3 
_ 40 rods wide? 80403200. 3200 with the point removed equal 
32.00—8-=4 x5=20 acres. 
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VALUE OF MONEY 
OWNER CNH 


British £ 
Sterling. 


$4.86,64 
9.73,3 
14.59,94 
19.46,6 
24.33,24 
29.19,9 
34.06,54 
38.93,2 
43.79,84 
48.66,5 
97.33 
145.99,5 
194.66 
243.32,5 
486.65 
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TABLE SHOWING THE VALUE OF FOREIGN COINS AND PAPER NOTES IN AMERICAN 
MONEY BASED UPON THE VALUES EXPRESSED IN TABLE SHOWN ON PAGE 418 


French Franc,| Chinese Tael 
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‘{ SAFE METHODS _ 


Miscellaneous Table of Things, Distaneae Books, na & 


A book composed of sheets folded 
into 2 leaves is a folio. 

A book composed of sheets folded 
into 4 leaves is a quarto. 

A book composed of sheets folded 
into 8 leaves is an octavo (8vo). 


_ A book composed of sheets folded 


into 12 leaves is a duodecimo 
(12mo). 

A book composed: of sheets folded 
into 16 leaves is a 16mo. 


12 units make 1 dozen. 


- 12 dozen make 1 gross. 


12 gross (144 dozen) make 1 great 
gTOSs. 

20 units make 1 score. 

56 pounds of butter make 1 firkin. 

100 pounds of fish make 1 quintal. 

196 pounds of flour make 1 barrel. 

200 pounds of beef, pork, shad or 
salmon make 1 barrel. 


_ 24 sheets of paper make 1 quire. 


20 quires make 1 ream. 

2 reams make 1 bundle. 

5 bundles make 1 bale. 

3 barleycorns make 1 inch. 

18 inches make 1 cubit. 

re inches make 1 sacred cubit. 
 eenons make 1 English firkin. 

2 firkins make I kilderkin. 

2 kilderkins make 1 barrel. 

25 pounds make 1 keg (powder). 

100 pounds make 1 cental (grain 
measure). 

100 ee make 1 cask (raisin meas- 
ure). 


"256 pounds make 1 barrel of soap. 


280 pounds make 1 barrel of salt. 

314 gallons make 1 barrel (wine 
measure). k 

42 gallons make 1 tierce (wine meas- 


ure). 

63 gallons make 1 hogshead (wine 
measure). 

84 gallons make 1 puncheon vatiy 
measure), 


ae ect make 1 pipe (ine meas-_ “8 


252 ‘eilons make 1 tun (wine meas- J 
ure 

8 bushels of wheat (of 70 lbs. each) — 
make 1 quarter (European meas- — 


ure). i. 
8 punhiele of salt make 1 hogshead. 1 
36 bushels of coal make 1 chaldron ~ 
(English). 
32 bushels make 1 chaldron (Amer- 
ican). a 
14 pounds make 1 stone. ea 
214 stones make 1 pig (iron). 
8 pigs make 1 fother. 
ae cubic feet (masonry) make a 


Teh. 
100 : ears feet (carpentry) i, 1 3 


square. g 

1,760 yards (5,280 feet) make fa 
statute mile. a6 

2,028.63 yards (6,085.9 feet) make 1 
nautical mile. 

3 miles make 1 league. « 

694 statute miles make 1 degree (ot 
latitude). y 

60 geographical miles make 1 degree | 
(of latitude). : 

360 degrees make 1 circle. 

60 pairs of shoes make 1 case. 

9 inches make 1 quarter (of a ard). : 

3 quarters make 1 ell (Flemish 

5 quarters make 1 ell (English). 2 

6 quarters make 1 ell (French). 

4 poche. make 1 hand (measuring — 
orses 

6 feet make 1 fathom (depth of 
water). ce 

120 fathoms make 1 cable-length. 

74 cable-lengths make 1 mile. 

640 acres make 1 square mile. 

36 square miles make 1 townshi np 

Fi sete make 1 penny (marke d). 
ga 58 ce make 1 ere (marked . 
Oshillings make 1 pound (marked £). 

3 shillings make 1 guinea. 

§ shillings make 1 crown. 
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oe ILLUSTRATION SHOWING THE TIME IN PRINCIPAL 
a CITIES OF THE WORLD, WHEN IT IS NOON 
- IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


between New York City and Principal Places. 
in the United States 


Names or Cirins. 


N Y. | Hrs.| Min 


Aibany; Neo Neo ses vse Beta naene 30 
DAVEE AD oy azelei when te wielaie esa s8 ee 15 
Baltimore: Md. ass. 0cec0sc chan ae 


Boston, IMScaR Se sates te ener 


= 30 
Wharleston oS. (Cl ak. ba sjewiesen 15 
BOORI CABO. UIE. srniorcgerarete nie sres cade ehe ne 
@incinwath, “OHIOs. <0 Ssaic spois) ayeseece 
Cleveland Ohio. se reterens oe 8 
Columbus, Ohio. ...........-0++ 
Concord, ING TE ee, ces ee ek 
Denver, (Golan e eee ems 
Des Moines, Lowes. (00. sas. ede 
Metroite Mich; cee ek wae. cen ans 
Fort Wayne, NB ae (aap eam oe Sar cenee cme 
Re CxalVeStOM, lex $05.03 50. owe cake mils 
‘Harrisburg IES Aes Re OC 
Parhtond; (COniiy ioe. asa eee aise, = 
Indianapolis, Mia Cle awe s tua thy cicoyecsiaes 
Kansas City, NI OMS. oan uies hione 
Leavenworth, Kan.............. 
Little Rock, geo iae  E 
Louisville, iy. Biebantis lets, biel sratatnticcuee 
Mee MGI DHIS; CNN. sie op vais oie eres 
~ Milwaukee, Wis... ........0...+- 
Mobile, IRR Rasy a NAL why da Be 
Montgomery, 
Nashville, 


Norfolk, Va 
MOTE AMA NCD sic hie uaisnesevs Mlicle-ieue (aie iain 
Philadelphia, “ Peat abe al te sarechps 
PACES UNE) WPA c's cooe gees kes aa'e.s eyssetarnys 
Portland, ee Du eae eke. oeetaen tore’ alts 


at et et pet eal uel ae eel eel eel aaa 
COR ROCOON RR Re HR 
Pea a eg ter are) Eee a i | 


ee ee els ene ate 
eee tee et boeovneore 


en a 
Be eee eee 
ee rey 


Salt Lake Gity 
' San Francisco, 
Savannah, Ga’ 
Springfield, IL 
‘Trenton, N. J. 


RTE Pirnmiree terete 
(OF) A ara Sun eae ot 3,250 |106 
7 908 


Ce ee ey 


ee od 


_ Vicksburg, Wecure A aia ush weiner east 


Washington 


ere e een nee 


Wheeling, wot va Bn eR ea 
Wilmington, Del. 


seer 


' Note.—As the fares by railway are constantly varying, and : 


and passenger fares above given are to be taken as appro: 
mately correct. 


States and 
Territories. 


sere e nee 


Maryland........ 
Massachusetts. . 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


New Hampshire .. 
New Jersey...... 
New Mexico...... 
New York. ..... 
North Carolina ... 
North Dakota... 


Oregon,.. 
Pennsylvania Aare 
Porto Ri 
Rhode Island . 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota. . 


se reaee 


* Dates < ratifying the Constitution by thirteen original States. 


Areas of new 


x Quam, 150; pattnd a and islets, 79. Population: Philippines, about 8 


8,661; Tutuila, 5, 800, 
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STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE UNION 
Salaries and Terms of Governors, Areas, Dates of Admission, Thirteen 
Original States, Population in 1890 and 1900, and Electoral Vote 


Electoral 
Governor's Area in | When Popu- Popu- + 
Square ad- lation in | lation in Votes, 
Balary. oo Miles. | mitted. 1890 1900 1900 | 1904 
$5,000 4 52,250 | 1819 | 1,513,017 | 1,828,697 |} -11 11 
5.000 4 | 590,884] .... 36,51 63,592 fF. ae 
3,000 4 | 113,020)... 59,620 | 122,931 ae 
3,000 2 53,850 | 1836 | 1,128,179 | 1,311,564 8 9 
000 4 | 158,360 | 1850 | 1,208,180 | 1,485,058 9 10 
,000 2 | 103,925 1876 412,198 539,700 4 5 
,000 2 4,990 | *1788 746,258 | 908,420 6 7 
000 4 2,050 | *1787 168,493 184,735 3 3 
ane Oa Bases 230,392 | 278718 ; oe 
3,500 4 58,680 | 1845 391,422 | 528,542 4 5 
000 2 59,475 | *1788 | 1,837,853 | 2,216,381 | 13 13 
5,000 4 6,740") se 89,990 | 154,001 ris 
5,000 2 84,800 | 1890 84,885 | 161,172 3 3 
,000 4 56,650 | 1818 | 3,826,351 | 4,821,550 | 24 27 
,000 4 36,350 | 1816 | 2,192,404 | 2,516,462 | 15 15 
Bs es 31,400} .... 180,389 | 392,060} .. ion 
5,000 2 56,025 | 1846 | 1,911,896 | 2,231,853 | 13 13 
3,000 2 82,080 | 1861 | 1,427,096 | 1,470,495 | 10 10 
6,500 4 40,400 | 1792 | 1,858,635 | 2,147,174 | 13 13 
5,000 4 48,720 | 1812 | 1,118,587 | 1.381 625 8 9 
2,000 2 23,040 | 1820 661,086 | 694,466 6 6 
4,500 4 12,210 | *1788 | 1,042,390 | 1,188,044 8 8 
8,000 1 8,315 | *1788_ | 2,238,943 | 2,805 346 | 15 16 
4, 2 58,915 |. 1837 | 2,093,889 | 2,429,982 14 14 
5 000 2 83,365 | 1858 | 1,301,826 | 1,751,394 9 il 
3,500 4 46,810 | 1817 | 1,289,600 | 1,557 270 9 10 
5,000 4 69,415 | 1821 | 2,679,184 | 3,106,665 | 17 18 
5,000 4 | 146,080] 1889 132,159 
2,500 2 77,510 | 1867 | 1,058,910 
4,000 4 | 110,700 | 1864 45,761 2, 3 3 
2,000 2 9,305 | *1788 376,230 | 411,588 4 4 
10,000 3 7,815 | *1787 | 1,444,933 | 1,883,669 | 10 12 
3,000 AV 192;580)| ese 153,593 | 195,310 P sia 
10,000 2 49,170 | *1788 | 5,997,853 | 7,268,894 | 36 39 
4,000 4 52,250 | *1789 | 1,617,947 | 1,893,810 | 11 12 
3,000 2 70,795 | 1889 182,719 | 319,146 3 4 
8,000 2 41,060 | 1803 } 3,672,316 | 4,157,545 } 23 23 
2,400 4 39,080 | .... 61,834 98,331 | .. oa 
1,500 4 96,030 | 1859 313,767 | — 413,586 4 4 
10,000 4 45,215 | *1787 | 5,258,014 | 6,302,115 ; 32 34 
8,000 4 SiGUO eis reel eats 953,243 | .. Se 
3,000 1 1 250 | *1790 345,506 | 428,556 4 4 
3,000 2 30,570 | #1788 | 1,151,149 | 1,340,316 9 9 
3 000 2 77,650 | 1889 328,808 | 401,570 4 4 
4,000 2 42,050 | 1796 | 1,767,518 | 2,020,616 | 12 12 
4,000 2 | 265,780] 1845 | 2,235,523 | 3,048,710 | 15 18 
4,000 4 84,970 | 1896 207,905 | 276,749 3 3 
1500 2 9,565 | 1791 332,422 | 343,641 4 4 
5,000 4 42,450 | *1788 | 1,655,980 | 1,854,184 12 12 
4,000 4 69,180 | 1889 9,390 | 518,103 4 5 
2,700 4 24,780 | 1863 762,794 | 958,800 6 7 
5 000 2 56,040 | 1828 | 1,686,880 | 2,069,042 | 12 13 
2,500 4 97,890 | 1890 60,705 92, 3 3 


ossessions not included in above list. Se ono 140,000 seuare miles, 


000,000; Guam about 
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SAFE METHODS | 211 
RELIGIOUS VIEWS AND CHURCH CONNECTIONS OF 
OUR PRESIDENTS 


George Washington was a member of the Episcopal Church, 
and a great believer in prayer, as is evidenced by numerous mes- 
sages. One was: ‘The blessing and protection of Heaven are 
at all times necessary, but especially so in time of public danger 
and distress.” He also said: ‘“Though I am a member of the 


‘Church of England, I have no exclusive partialities.”’ 


John Adams was a Congregationalist, and came of a long 
line of Puritan ancestors, but was very liberal in his views as to 
religion. He was baptized Octuber 26, 1735, in the first church 
of Quincy, called “The Church of Statesmen.” 

Thomas: Jefferson’s ideas on religion are difficult to classify. 
He was an admirer of the great Tom Paine, the agnostic, and was 
denounced from New England pulpits as a “‘Godless man,” but 


a‘letter to Mrs. John Adams shows that he believed in a future 


life, where ‘‘we wiJl meet our friends,’’ and his life was a strictly 
moral one. He belonged to no church. 

John Quincy Adams was a Congregationalist, like his father, 
and wrote a hymn. 

Madison and Monroe were both Epiccapalinned in good standing. 

Andrew Jackson was notoriously irreligious in his early man- 
hood and mature life. As a youth at Salisbury, he is described as 
““he most roaring, rollicking, game-cocking, horse-racing, card- 
playing, mischievous fellow that ever lived in the town.” After 
his retirement from the Presidency he became converted and 
joined the Presbyterian Church, his dying words being: “My 
dear children and friends and servants, I hope and trust to meet 
you all in heaven, both white and black.” 

Martin Van Buren never made any religious profession, but 
was a man of irreproachable morality. 

William Henry Harrison was an Episcopalian of strong con- 
victions, which prevented him from fighting duels. 

- John Tyler was also an Episcopalian. 

James K. Polk made no profession until he was on his death- 
bed, when a Methodist clergyman sprinkled him. 

Zachary Taylor apparently gave the matter of religion no 
thought, but his wife was an Episcopalian, and he contributed to 
the support of that church. 

Millard Fillmore was a very quiet and pious man, who affiliated 
with the Baptists. 


James Buchanan was always pious, but didn’t join the church 
until after his retirement from the Presidency, when he became a 
Presbyterian. Pe 

Abraham Lincoln was profoundly reverential, and though 
uncommitted to any special creed, he was essentially a devout 
' believer. Both his parents were Baptists. ane 


Andrew Johnson was not a member of any church, but a tacit 
believer in Christianity. He inclined to Methodism. 


Ulysses Grant was a Methodist, and extolled for his piety 
by his biographers, though he was never demonstrative. 


Rutherford B. Hayes was a Methodist. 
James A. Garfield was a member of the Church of Christ. 
Chester A. Arthur was an Episcopalian. 


Benjamin Harrison was a Presbyterian, and active in chur 
affairs. = 


~ Grover Cleveland is a Presbyterian. ; 
William McKinley was a Methodist. _ > x 


Theodore Roosevelt is a member of the Reformed Dute! 
Church, and sometimes preaches from its pulpit. 


_ THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


The Presidential succession is fixed by chapter 4 of the a 
of the Forty-ninth Congress, first session. _In case of the removal 
death, resignation, or inability of both the President and Vice- 
President, then the Secretary of State shall act as President un 
the disability of the President or Vice-President is removed or 
President is elected. If there be no Secretary of State, then the — 
Secretary of the Treasury will act; and the remainder of the 
order of succession is as follows: The Secretary of War, Attorney= 
General, Postmaster-General, Secretary of the Navy, and Secre-— 
tary of the Interior. The acting President must, upon taking 
office, convene Congress, if not at the time in session, in extraor. 
ss, dinary session, giving twenty days’ notice. This act applies only 
eS to such Cabinet officers as shall have been appointed by the ” 
Bet advice and consent of the Senate, and are ehgible under the Con: 
stitution to the eens 


SAFE METHODS 


How the Presidents Are Elected 


Even the ablest politicians of the country have little more 
than a superficial knowledge of how Presidents are elected under 
_ the electoral system now in use. This feature of the Constitu- 
_— tion gave its framers more trouble than any other section. 

Properly speaking, there is no popular vote for President. 
There is only a vote for presidential electors. The President is 
elected by the States. Each State is given two votes to repre- 
sent its sovereignty and as many other votes as it may be 
entitled to representatives: that is, the votes are distributed in 
proportion to its population. The State casts the vote; the people 
do not. 

On Presidential election day, which occurs every four years 
on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in November, 
instead of voting directly for the President and Vice-President 
of the United States, the qualified voters of each State vote for 
as many electors as their State has Senators and Representatives 

in Congress. The names of the electors to be voted for are placed 
upon the various national tickets, and those elected constitute 
the Electoral College. After the election those elected meet in 
their respective States on the second Monday of January follow- 
ing,.at the State capital, and ballot for President and Vice- 
President. 

Separate lists are prepared, one copy of which is deposited in 

the mail and another sent by special messenger to the President 
of the Senate. The Senate then visits the House of Represent- 
atives, the President of the Senate occupying a seat with the 
Speaker of the House. The President of the Senate announces 
tellers on the part of the Senate, the Speaker of the House per- 
forming a like duty for that body. 

The President of the Senate then breaks the seals of the pack- 
age containing the lists and announces the votes, a note of 
which is made by the secretary. When this is concluded the 
result declares the next President and Vice-President. 


FROM CHICAGO TO ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. nag 
(First-Class Fare only is Given.) 


a A SE EEE PTT | ¢ 


CITIES MILES.| FARE. CITIES urues./rarE, wit 
Alcron: 25265. w sence O% 8682 $ 8 50|Dunkirk..,........N. Y. 500] $1850 
Albany Sond. Re a 60 16°65) Daluthsx... cs cen Minn. 478, 1355 — 
Albuquerque......N.M. ‘ 43 00|/Eigin........ Bea 36] 110 
Allegheny City Bea, 7{ 1200} Erie.. Pa. 452] 1265 
Allentown ; 5 18 00| Evansville Ind. 287, +865— 
Alliance. ..O. 9 70|Fall River Mass.} 1,042) 1982. 
Altoona. ‘ 15 50|/Fargo...... -D 645] 1843 
Annapoli . 1750|Fernandina -Fla.| 1,088] 2780 
- Atlanta.. ; 21 40) Fitchburg ........Mass. 9 1900 
Atlantic City NJ. 19 25|Fort Wayne......... ind. 148) 445 — 
Atchison 12)50| Porest, cscs oestrone Oo. 239 715 
ugusta, 22 50|Fort Scott.......... Kan 557| 1460 — 
Augusta..... Fae ae Ga 25 70| Fort omits: iinaaoree ee Tex 957/" 2695 — 
Aurora 1 12|Frankfort.. ee Gi 368) 996 — 
Austin 32 10/Freeport.. RV ND 114). 333 — 
Bangor. ; 2450\Galveston........ Scat 1,152} 3250 
Baltimore ........... Md. ‘7921 1750)Galesburg... Heed silts 164, 483 
es Creek....... Mich. 16 Ald Gettysburg.. .:Pa.| = -47i|- TFs 
Clty ices sce ... Mich. 296} 872|Grand Rapids... eCANE ch. 215) 540 — 
Bohisiee Sedecnaeas eee O.| ou 469) CIE OOlGrenada.:.. ease. iss. 618} 1874 — 
Berlin. pee ONG 445} 1060/Green Bay.......... Wis. 198 595 
Birmingham........ Ala. 652) 1975)Greenville.......... Tex. 905} 2610 
Boston............Mass.| 1,004; 1900/Hamilton-......... Can. 472] 1150 
_ Bridgeport........Conn. 968} 1969) Hamilton............. oO. 238) 805 
Buffalo ............ Nu 523] 1200/Hannibal............ Mo. 829) 725 
Burlington............ Ja.) 207] 617|Harrisburg.......... Pa. 716) 1725 
Burlington........... Vt.) 1,095} 21 19) Hartford Conn. 961] 1950 — 
IFO). cots os.css ec ORE 365) 10 94)Hastings ----Neb.} - 638) 1715 
Canton 367} 915! Haverhill 1,034, 1975 
Cape May 903) 2000|Helena...... 1,562} 4650 — 
Cedar Rapid la 271, 6 85|Hot Springs 686: 25 
Charleston . .S.C.{ 1,103} 2630) Holly Springs 543] 1585 
Chattanooga .Tenn. 595} 17 30|/Houstono 1,102} 3100 — 
Cheyenne ..... ---Wyo.| 1,000) 2865}Hudson..... oN. Xs 836; 1931 — 
Cincinnati..........5. O. 300} 8 00|/Indianapoli --Ind. 183} 500. 
Cleveland... see. veces O. 339] 850)lowa City : 237) +6 64_ 
Columbus.............- O. 31 Seb Tthatarses.cn coceees d 666] 1530 — 
Council Bluffs.......1a. 488} 1250|Jacksonville Fla.} 1,083) 2780 — 
Columbia...........8.C. 837} 25 70| Jackson..........-. 730} 2200 
Concord. <..cs. <.. N.H.} 763) +1900|Jackson...,.....-.Mich. 209) 550° 
CO a ae e Mlaie carts Tex 975} 2825|Janesville.......... Wis. 91). 2785 
Crestline. Seas eee eO’ 280} 800|Jefferson City......Mo. 876} 110% 
Mallas tive wiceen seen Tex. 760} 26 95)Joliet.. Sasetveiae 37 107 
Davenport......-.... la. 183] 5 02'Kalamazoo........ Mich. 141, 400 
Dayton... ccscve Retirees O, 265 7 27|\Kansas oe Fates eas Mo. 458] 1250 — 
DISCAL E ca nsscewemes Ih. 170) +446/Keokuk..............Ia. 250) 715 
DEBVOL Ls clos bee ees Colo.} 1,118} 3065 Knoxville ......), Tenn. 566, 1600 
Des Moines..........Ia. 357} +10 15)/La Crosse.......... Wis. 0) 786 
Detroit............ Mich. 211; 725|Lake Geneva......Wis.| 85) 240 
DOYVErs che secewewss Del. 921] 1970|Lancaster...........Pa. 754] 1825 
Dubnque............. Ja. 188} 5,64/Lansing........... Mich. 2.0) 505 


a SEY SAE IN RTE BT TELIA RTE AE A OB RS a een ep 
Note.—As the fares by railway are constantly changing, and — 
time tables vary somewhat by different trains, the distance and _ 


DISTANCES AND RAILWAY FARES 215 


= CITIES 


MILES.| FARE. CITIES MILES.) FARE. 


ej 

y Leadville..........0 1, 183 $37 50/Quincy.. Bivescea lle 262) $7 25 
; Leavenworth..... 589] 1250|Kacine. . ode eee WIS, 62) 185 
Lexington........5... : 376] 10 40/Raleigh .. cosaeeN. C.] 1,154) 2785 
Lincoln.. SeeseNeD. 532] 1440|/Richmond,..... ‘sees eA DG, 223] 675 
Little Rockc.o-. 628} 17 83)/Richmond............ ay 881} 2100 
Logansport.. Be 116 $'50)}Roekfordis./). visi. cs il, 86} 250 
Long Branch ......N 914! 2000)/Rochester..........N. Y. 550} 1338 

399} 925/Rock Island..... Een wh 181} 497 
2,266] 6250/Rome.............- N.Y. Til} 1576" 

137 427|/San Antonio 1,213] $450 

269 700|Saginaw.. 283] 842 

138 3 92 Sacramento... 2.257) 6250 

611] 1414/Salt Lake City 1,566) 4225 

821} 2405|Santa Fe.. 1,342) 4105 

162| 487/Sandusky .. 0. 807} 825 

Marquette... 390} 1087|Savannah.... Ga.| 1,088] 2630 
Marshalltown. 288] _860/San Francisco. 2.411] 6250 
Mempbis...... 528] 15 90|Secattle 2,215} 6150 
Menominee. 265} 790|\Sherman 871} 2535 
Milwaukee.. 85} 255/Shreveport 815] 2405 
eres: 402] 1150|/Sioux City 510} 1275 
Moline.. 165} 492|Springfield 0. 800} 775 
1,224) 1900|Springfield / 185} 475 

2100 Springfield.. 935} 1900 

ile.. 978). 2200/Spokane Falls | 1,914) 5650 
Montreal 837} 18 00/Steubenville. .O. 426) 1330 

Muscatin 211) 586/St. Louis.... Mo. 280) 7 

Nashville-.. 444) 1350/8t, Paul.. inn.} 410) 1150 
Webraska City...... 498} 1300/St. Joseph ..Mo. 469} 1250 
New York...... N.Y. 913] _18 00/Syracuse.. N. ¥. 673} 1498 
Wew Haven.. 6 915} 20 25|/Tacoma.. | 2,814] 6150 
New Orleans......... 912] 23 00/Tallabassee .Fla.| 1,033] 2780 
ecto steals se, 365} 885/Terre Haute .Ind. 178} 5386 

905} 2000/Texarkana Ark. 773) 2220 

fe aid sleteicieis 927 "FS: 00| Viti se). soiree ccs ee cds 254 740 

Pisces Ses 1,044] 20 32|/Toledo.........00s00-+O. 243} 700 
Wowport........ ...- Ky. 408! 1125)/Topeka......... 2.0. Kan 508} 1400 
Niagara Falls...... N.Y. 513] 1255/Toronto, a Can 506) 12 40 

= Peq0 0c) 0 vaeee Utah} 45514) 41 50)Prenton.s 3. 23.62. <2 859} 1800 
aa Ogdensburg........ N.Y. 788) 18-00 /RrOycneench orek vost N.Y 826] 16 80 
gif iliCityecc...cc0sss--b a. 498} 1200/Urbana 267 8 05 
Omaha........0++- Neb. SOT AS TO OTICH ns <o0 case’ soo N.Y.} 725] 1604 
Ottawa. s.cccsses<eWan. 757| 18 00|Vicksburg.........- Miss, 761} 2300 
Pasadona..........-Cal.| 2,255} 6250/Vincennes........... Ind, 235] 710 
Paterson...........N. Js 969}; 18:00} Wace. .icnee0s o.cmcne Tex.} 1,031] 2880 
Pensacola.,.........Fla. 955| 2200|Washington........D.C. 819) 1750 
eae Sees aueioce cl Le 155) 425)West Point........ N.Y, 916] 1800 
eR Rileeones Ind. 132] 385!Wheeling........W. Va. 438} 41100 
Philadelphia vee oni as 822] 18 25|White Monnenne: -N. HH.) 1,037] 1965 
Pine Bluff.......... Ark. 633] 1900}White Sul. SEF. .W.Va, 637] 1655 
EA a Pye aameide bale 468} 1100 Malmmetee . i, .Del. 930] 18 00 
Portland............Me.| 1,114) 2050}Winona...... -Minn. 306] 862 
Portland........ ZOre.| -2;329| 6150 Winnipeg. ..s ++ Manitoba: 845! 2570 
Port Hurons-.-...Mich. 335} 7 30|/Xenia .......0e+e0e0-2-O. 280} 840 
Portsmouth.... AO; 413) 1025|Yankton ....«.. eoeed» D- 569] 15 15 
Bueblows 2. 6.638 Colo.| 1,107} 2950|Youngstown...... ea} 898} 995 


Pullman.........1ll. 14 15|Zanesville .....---....0. 390] 900 
Quebec. .. ah cs Can, 1,107) 21 001 


passenger fares above given are to be taken as approximately 
correct. 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES 
1857 TO 1902 : 


: Amount of 
Failures’ Liabilities 
$291,750,000 
’ 95,749,000 
64,394,000 
79,807 000 
207,210,000 
23,049,000 
7,899 900 
8,579,000 
17,625,000 ; 
53,783,000 148,784,337 
96,666,000 189) 856, 964 
63,691,000} c {89) 868, 638. 
75,054,054 f 
88,242,000 4 
85,252,000 172) 992 "856 ‘ 
121,056,000 : 173, 196, 060° 
228,499,900 226,096, 834 
155,239,000 . 
201,000,000 
191,177,000 
190,669,936 
234,383,132 
98,149,053 


IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES, 1820-1903 


Total Alien Total Alien’ Total 
Yar. Passengers.|| YEAR. Passengers. bebsnase sec nov YEAR. Immig’an 


1863 .... 1741524 


VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS MATTER a7 


SALARIES OF UNITED STATES OFFICERS 
Civil, Military and Naval 


‘Salaries of the principal United States government officials are 
as follows: President, $50,000; vice-president, $8,000; cabinet 
officers, $8,000 each; senators, $5,000 each, with mileage; speaker 
of the house, $8,000; representatives, $5,000 each, with mileage; 
- chief justice of the Supreme Court, $10,500; associate justices, 
$10,000 each; justices of Circuit courts, $6,000 each. 


Army Pay Table 


Pay or Orricers IN ACTIVE SERVICE. 


Yearly Pay. 
GRADE. —— ——— ~- 
First 5 |After 5 |After 10/After 15]After 20 
years’ years’ years’ years’ years’ 
Service. | Service. | Service. | Service. | Service. 
10 p. c. 20 p.c. | 30p.c. | 40.p. c. 
Lieutenant-General ....... $11,000} .... ete PRIDE SNA Naoko 
Major-General............ 7,500 Baie ‘ : eit 
Brigadier-General......... 5,500 ee aes ages ets 
VOLO ame Feniage ana aa ari 3,500 | $3,850 | $4,200 | $4,500 |$ 4,500 
- Lieutenant-Colonel........ 3,000 | 3,300 3,600 3,900 4,000 
so Major. SMD eH se aici t nieclake creo, ds 2,500 2,750 3,000 3,250 3,500 
Captain, mounted ........ 2,000 2,200 2,400 2,600 2,800 
Captain, not mounted..... 1,800 1,980 2,160 2,340 2,520 
“Ist Lieutenant, mounted... 1,600 1,760 1,920 2,080 2,240 
1st Lieut., not mounted.... 1,500 1,650 1.800 1,950 2,100 
2d Lieutenant, mounted ... 1,500 1,650 1,800 1,950 2,100 


2d Lieutenant, not mounted 1,400 1,540 1,680 1,820 1,960 


Pay or RETIRED OFFICERS. 


Yearly Pay. 


GRADES. a 
First 5 |After 5 |After 10/After 15)After 20 
ears’ years’ years’ years’ years’ 
ervice. | Service. | Service. | Service. | Service, 
Lieutenant-General ....... $8,250 
Major-General............ 5,625 ‘ : Se 
Brigadier-General ........ 4,125 Bea as ee Spt Kise 
MONOTMC sirackele ach tie atv feos eset. 2,625. | $2,887 | $3,150 | $3,875 | $3,375 
Lieutenant-Colonel ....... 2'250 2,475 2,700 2,925 3,000 
MACRO G Fite esr a certs! Rca ay arvi coe 1,875 2,062 2,250 2,437 2,625 
Captain, mounted ........ 1,500 1,650 1,800 1,950 2,100 
Captain, not mounted..... 1,350 1,485 1,620 1,755 1,890 
ist Lieutenant, mounted...| 1,200 1,320 1,440 1,560 1,680 


ist Lieutenant,not mounted) 1,125 1,237 1,350 1,462 1,575 
Lieutenant mounted...... P25 UBB YE 1,350 1,462 1,575 
2d Lieutenant, not mounted! 1,050 1,115 1,260 1,365 1,470 


Chaplains have the rank, pay, and allowances of captains of 


infantry. 


The pay of non-commissioned officers is from $18 to $45 per 
* month and of privates $13 per month. Services in Porto Rico, 
_ Cuba, Philippines, Hawaii, and Alaska, 10 per cent additional 
_ for officers and 20 per cent for enlisted men. 


UNITED STATES ARMY RECRUITING REQUIREMENTS fy 


Applicants for first enlistment must be between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-five years, of good character and temperat 
habits, able-bodied, free from disease, and must be able to speak, 
‘read and write the English language. Minors will not be enlisted. — 

For infantry and coast artillery the height must be not less 
than five feet four inches, and weight not less than one hundred — 
and twenty (120) pounds and not more than one hundred and — 
ninety (190) pounds. Cog 

For cavalry and field artillery the height must be not less than ; 
five feet four inches and not more than five feet ten inches, and — 
weight not to exceed one hundred and sixty-five (165) pounds. — 
No minimum weight is prescribed for these arms, but the chest: ; 
measures must be satisfactory. a 


UNITED STATES NAVY PAY TABLE 


On ee 
RANK. Sea.* Shore | or Waiting © 
Duty. 


eee ee we ee ee ee ef = OVOUU fF 42,070 | sees 


Brigadier-General, Commandant Marine 


COLD Shere ertees a leioneia tes stelle teary arate Rc ates Sin hal neon 5,500 2 dite See 
Oaptayns rae Marke acest: loa ausasenesemetedeie ePohroaatentd 3,500 2,979 |, ae 
Commandery: ees wases cana es slog seats aay ote 3,000 2,550 setae 
Lieutenant-Commanders. ...........,-:0+- 2,500 2,125 ASS, 

TVS DNROOC NIU EON Ree mee a wa V Ne ais th nes 5 1,800 1,530 Taal : 

Lieutenants (Junior Grade)..............0- 1,500 1,275 25 

SEE SU ETN Sy RAS Nook chit ait, ba fs ooea Reon) SWiote ozantesheainnns ober ete 1,400 1,190 soon Oe 
; Chief Boatswains, Chief Gunners, Chief Car- - 

penters, Chief Sailmakers............... 1,400 1,400 Se 
INa valli Cadets at sais. percyaa cnti hoon neers 500 500 $500 | 
ISTO ey Sa eR ine le tevat re mney he Sues ES eam 900 700 500. 48 
Medical and Pay Directors and Inspectors ae a 

having the same rank at sea*............ 4,400 PAO wee a 
Fleet-Surgeons and Fleet-Paymasters....... 4,400 otahe sk 

2,800 2,900 2,400 — 
Surgeons and Paymasters. ......6......... to to to ha 
4,200 3,000 | 4,000. ~ 
. 2,500 1,600 2,000, 
(BITE 0) ET bol ingress tM ee AG gin to to to" sec 
2,800 | 1,900 — 
of E 2,400 | 1,500 a 
Professors and Civil Engineers............. to to ar 
Naval: COBSIRUCTORS!. kik cs aic arenes. aphasia ahha le alee ecae { to 

8,200 

* Or shore duty beyond sea. ¥ 1 s 
it Warrant officers (boatswains, gunners, carpenters, sasleoee 
ed pharmacists, and warrant machinists) are paid from $1, 200 to 


mR . ‘$1,800 a year. 


SAFE METHODS 219 


Commandants’ clerks and paymasters’ clerks receive from 
$1,000 to $1,800 a year. 

Petty officers (masters-at-arms, boatswains’ mates, gunners’ 
mates, gun captains, quartermasters, machinists, hospital stew- 
ards, yeomen, bandmasters, first musicians, coxswains, electricians, 
boiler-makers, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, plumbers and fitters, 
sailmakers’ mates, carpenters’ mates, oilers, printers, painters, 
water tenders, and hospital apprentices, first class) receive from 
$360 to $840 a year. 

The pay of first-class seamen per month is $24; seamen 
gunners, $26; firemen, first class, $35; musicians, first class, $32; 
apprentices, first class, $21. 

The pay of second-class seamen per month is: Ordinary 
seamen, $19; firemen, second class, $30; shipwrights, $25; musi- 
cians, second class, $30; apprentices, second class, $15. 

The pay of third-class seamen per month is: Landsmen, $16; 
coal passers, $22; apprentices, third class, $9. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ENLISTMENT 


The term of enlistment of all enlisted men of the navy is four 
years. Minors over the age of eighteen may be enlisted without 
consent of parents or guardians, but minors under, but claiming 
to be over eighteen years of age, are liable, if enlisted, to punish- 
ment for fraudulent enlistment. Only such persons shall be 
enlisted as can reasonably be expected to remain in the service. 
Every person, before being enlisted, must pass the physical exam- * 
ination prescribed in the medical instructions. Applicants for 
enlistment must be American citizens, able to read and write 
English, and when enlisted must take the oath of allegiance. 


ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Census of 1900) 
Can Read | Can Neither 


but Can- Read nor 
General Nativity Agere- not Write. Write. 

and Color. gate. — | —-— - — — — 
Number Lae Number ee 
BET INGEEE TE a Se Ear ceca as Oe 955,843)15.5 5,224,226/84.5 
VV CEOUAL) ee ai Se cee a bela 645,959 20.2 2,554,787|79.8 
Native white. .......... ee 445,263 23.3 1,468,348|76.7 
Native parents......... Sh 410,013 23.6/1,324,751|76 4 
POTeigM Palen tS 64 ct es osc 35,250, 19.7) 143,597|80.3 
1 S09 ofc Fes? Tv 6 HS gcc 200,696/15.6'1,086,439/84.4 
OlOLEG CHObal) eee ot 309,884|10.4 2,669.439/89 6 
~ Persons of negro descent 306,303/10.7 2,546,891/89.3 
OWINCSOGa elas ie cera eeaieveiee s 25,39 1,024) 4.0 24,372'96 0 
PAP AMIESE oa cilcriacasle,: eaei i etetel aceasta a io 4,386 137} 3.1 4,249'96.9 
DBRRAL SEED ices icone eotaw acai es 96,347 2,420 2.5! 93,927/97.5 


These returns do not apply to the illiteracy of persons of less than ten 
years of age. 


2. od ave (ea jers. 0:8 eho, Um oie (sje sip acel's)e eta falml-h ween Wie imrane 


Wy EBSD ocie 6 oie wi die ne 0 a eles CBee we isis ewe ve wee we 


' §panish-American, including $20,000,000.00 for Philippine 
TSANG rom sre matinee omnes Ta latingiveateoere caiah tee het Reree san mene 


Losses in wars— 


Revolution (Pmgtish)..c 5 <sona-s OS eee Seon 
1812-15 killed and wounded.......... 022... +. nesses see 
Me xi@As WAP ss So elton cscrarettne tiern orrAeas maatens oie cee erecta Ria ea = 
: Union died 35). ssha cs ais eon rahe ee 
ees, Pe Saracen ak area te ses «3 
*Spanish-American, killed, wounded and died in camp...... = 


*These figures do not include those who died after being mustered ¢ ° 


BLOODY BATTLES 


Confed- 
erate. > 
VATIHISUATILS «0S hrbie folate: Cinistere trade Tacs Asetecere Tene 12,469 25,899 


Union. 


PN ULANIUG EU Ss aatc vw airsvasiogshe va thera relipla Tevet oyu ca tale fe STRONG 3,641 8,499 
Bull Run, First.....2. steer han ahh ciatehb sg eee + -2,952 1,752 
Bull. Ris; SOCOMA US ict serene, wipiste orarale Kinerase 7,800 3,700 
COGATAESK La cdcien eye pictais eh attiehonsaotee eh eres 5,995 4,200 

, Chancellorsville. ... sive eee esa ce sees ence £6,080 12/281. 
Chickamauga............ Wioticrob binary wae 15,851 17,804 
(Colic Wels IChalole) FAAS SeRMEP nOream INSEL AICHDIS Secreto Das 14,931 1,700 ‘le 
Worth saris ¢ « TORT ROO Orolo since, L809 9,433. 
Prarie ais aiac era ceichas elsteass Mes Met eases: 625208 
Bredericksburg ao sis’ aie lek wie dire eke aaeee oe 12,353 4,576 
Gettysburg........ ivinlarenpiszovene AUsttlape tense 23,186 SLG2i ease 
Missionary Ridge, ete. Was alagancnecat We-shendae tal: fo; ONG: 8684 
Perryville........ PARP Aaa a he, iatetaes Cee EO Ae “4,500°° 
PHEOH eho. Bec iatolecns Fe sia ibis) Pisce eve NN Ta ORT eh 10.699 


Stone Rivers. .c.eedss outa’ aie olavan np hhh are ihe mnie pene” 
Wilderness... oss 00 cc 0b os ond cepieniewisln GOK: Bl Laie 


- VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS MATTER ze 


CIVIL WAR STATISTICS 


: The following, giving the number of persons in the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps in the war of 1861—65, is taken from the latest revised reports 
of the Government: 


States, Territories, etc. \ Colored 
of army.} marines.| troops. 
PMEISO TINUE e aon (er hee vive Fis: Liv Hava eae STsao Perse ae ew es —- 
SUPPL ELSI eN fe lehe iot lies Gor ce pseidssiehar Sroka ces hake e/elialecd — 
LTE O) OS BAR a pe —_—— 
ES NSERC KG) GE Di ae ae eh 7S a ee ea —— 
BERT C EME er We oslot cscs ootons Sree Noein sere lake arekeae ee oh a 1,764 
ue ECOG RS Rge RES (COERCED ara ——- 
TN ADIO Rees Bes SS Note ela Sar eis es bile lop alte 954 
BPTI D OL COLUIM DIA,» meyesgesic nies eka adele ose wake 3,269 
1 PTY) Saas cca ge ER oe —— 
NUL QVIRE QF 6, 2 STE CECE OO ee eae TIE 1,811 
POMERAT Secon atte ta va elevate san. prise yar tortene Mah eRe 1,537. 
EEE. CRISIS S ein A ac eee pe Meee al ity tae en ee be aaa -440 
US A CMON ae Salis, ghaus Haider wee 2,080 
Bees Be Knyneer st arseela (ores ares fas tPeAc ose ss ONS ccecec a Sis ws 23,70 
ays TD Sa a a kg —> 
(HTS jo) 1G CHE ag a ee 104 
PNRM tates othe caleas es sities s tise k, Wa one ee aislove te 8,718 
V1 )S (01 TS] iS ar a a 3,966 
ORGAO RE ES See ee 1,387 
“ull TELE ir A oes ee 104 
“1 SFE TSISS JT OO cei aR Are Eat a a cr —— 
ELLIS GHG i 5 75 PORN aa I phe ec ea ae 8,344 
“ELE RAGNAROS oe ag —— 
RE R ene Ore tt seactat coose oactin 6 Recah aioe Lees —— 
BVI ELA SUIT Os 0 oie eet SS ce gle Pee evs ca bese 125 
BR ROCCO NG ie ei miefe eC lar ney areca tins Mel giete agi sal ace 1,185 
MEE MLCR ICO afore siete. oie tie die ope) Serbs ese bia.8 Soesehers _— 
TV ORE Es he gl onig ticle Poze Siakele vad Hh ewidloced wns 4,125 
MORI OALOUNA Sc :cc\ac canis ecles tins ch vee cane —— 
MNES racie ob imitate Wace Bove cw Satan e ae 5,092 
(Stn EGS a a ee —— 
MRLEMUS AANA 615.0! claspleinfe ss oeccaisicdtce oie Ces veube see 8,612 
MMIC PE STAIIG sors yc. as c-e's algae scars aw econ soate « 1,837 
7 EULESISIS Set NT or =e aS os 
Texas..... PAIR Seacetrass aver sae GOe eVoA ie kdl shaves ciwcn eve — 
°C ORES a AEA) ec CHS CRE oe ea er 120 
MN SURIEL LONE ears eased Teas ssa le ce jacove Se aa oo e8) 8a n/a vee —— 
MRCS TRAV EU LINDL Ty eye Pinte ehake otter dicacocu: dew ol o/s. oases y) acePtceps 196 
(UTES IANS ERT Rie eRe Se are ce OP Re ne ee 165 
MNBIICHTATICN 2610114 — 5 cc) os durée alacieieie Wea wieuelhe cee | —— 
BeesTCONOTEM (LOOPS. oom e ee cere e ee eee ee fee ——-|*99,337 
Lh EEN Spe, SS Oe RS ae cme NEE oh ae CL 2,498,122) 101,147/178,975 


*Number not credited on the quota of any State. + Indians. 

The number of casualties reported by the Provost Marshal-General was: 
Killed in battle, 61,362; died of wounds, 34,727; died of disease, 183,287; 
total deaths, 279,376; desertions, 199,105. The bounties paid by the several 
States was (about) $285,941,036. The nativity of the soldiers in the Federal 
- Army during the war was as follows: United States, 1,523,300; German, 
- 176,800; Irish, 144,200; British-American, 53,500; English, 45,500; other 
_ foreigners, 48,400; foreigners, unknown nativity, 26,500, 


Denomination. Members. 


Adventists voi s.cch. o 98;487 ||. Priends:, 22 ie Pie eee 
Baptists sks waetatemes ; é DOW ose rare acke (ore, reeves 
Brethren ( River).. 3;605,|| lOrmons:. fea pean ieee 
Brethren (Plymouth). . 6,66 LIS, als ovate reels! es 
Catholics. . i. gas. 0s... |) =95531,303. 1) Menonites. © 27 soe nertene 
Catholic Apostolic. ..... 1,491 || Methodists ............ 
Christian Science. ...... Presbyterians. ......... 
Communists... ......... ‘ Protestant Episcopal . 
Congregationalists. ..... Reformeds 2.03. .< seer 
Disciples of Christ. ..... United Brethren ....... 
DitnKkardsix locus: Unitarians 50 2 < cueiys ace 
Evangelicals. .......... 162; 031 || Universalists .......... 


CREEDS IN THE WORLD 


The following estimates, by Krose, are the latest that have 
been made by a competent authority, and refer to the religions ¢ of 
the world at the commencement of the twentieth century:— 


No. of No. of 
Creeds. Bolewers: Creeds. - Followers. — 
Christianity: * x25... 549,000,000 ISI cst seek gicke ene 
Worship of Ancestors intoi 
and Confucianism . .| 253,000,000 
Gindooism:. ss. n 210,000,000 ||Polytheism.. ... Winns 
Mohammedanism ..../ 202,000,000 ||Old Indian Religions. . 
Buddhism. ..........| 120,000,000 ||Miscellaneous........ 


JUGAISM Zerg ers eres 


CHRISTIANITY 


Churches. Total. Churches. 


Roman Catholic Ch’rch| 264,000,500 |}Orthodox Russians .. . 
Protestant Churches. .| 167,000,000 ||Oriental Schism 
Orthodox Greek Ch’rch! 109, 000, 000 


a 
fi Orthodox} Oriental Total a 
Continents eats Protestants orthodox Russians | Schism | Christi 


pee 
177,657,261] 97,293,434 97,059,644) 1,736,464 te 394 a a 951 


11/513,276 1 7926;108) 123034) Mag "436,907|2 493 
| 31004563} 1/603'341| ' 53,479] ...... 3608 466 8,329,849 
71,687,261| 62\556,967| .s...+- | sconecl ciyewne 133°907'848 


979,943 3,187,250] ....... | seeee ef vneees sae 


Out of the total population of the world, which amounts to 1,539 raittens 
(according to Yuraschke), 35.7 per cent are Christians, 13.1 per cent Moham- 
medans, 0.7 per cent Jews, or, 762,102,000 are Monotheists against 776,000 ,000 
who are Polytheists—i. e., nearly half of the population the world eee Ec 
one God. 


atu 
tate. ta 
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BUSINESS ABBREVIATIONS 


Acct. . . Account TUE Ao nh ees .. Inventory. 
Advig. Advertising, Pe OV TOUTN oe. Journal. 
Agmi . Agreement ERY pee Mam arse Journal page, 
Agt... Agent. EE BS Navies Letter Book. 
Amt... Amount LUSTIG sissies Mas Pounds. 
Art... Article. SNP Das u8s ee Sealy Ledger Folio. 
B. or Bk Bank. Mdse: 200: Merchandise. 
PBL 6 <s Balance Memo. or mem.Memorandum. 
PSD Uz eae 3's . .Barrel. IME OUS ie ana eee Molasses. 
EESHERG A ocisieie ies o's is Bill-book or INGE. Fist oi ee oe National. 
Bank-book. NiBoieig sree (Nota Bene) Take 
MROEBIONN Scctslnce ss Bill of Exchange. Notice. 
B.P.orBillsPay. Bills Payable. INGE atic Sele svaets Without deduc- 
B.R.orBillsRec. Bills Receivable. tion. 
Bo't OnE OBE ee: Outward Invoice 
PNOTAD ie wake Page. [Book. 
PLY ES acters Payment, 
(3 IRIE pene ders eg aid. 
IPC Gein ria eas Package 
POOP DT seas By the. 
HAIN GPR SIaOe SNe (Pox centum) By the 
hundred. 
(Cha ice aieas .Company. TOC Tnelitereie ns Profit and Loss. 
By ODS 5 . .Collect on Delivery. TES RN Py era aes Pair. 
BOUT Br phat si <\elsios Commission PRCTUS eerie Premium. 
Con. or Const . .Consignment. PNOLS awa etwaey: (Proximo) The next 
(His San Ree editor. month. 
MU abetape eth ex 2.50 Hundred weight. SS iiiaiel bea oe Piece or Pieces. 
JD iil oi Sel eh Ra ae Day Book. VET ORE 55 . .Petty Cash Book. 
IODA Bess 30) « Deposit Book. Pe CCdiit eters Received. 
DYE Soe a ree ete RoR, . .Railroad. 
Di. (OE OR Gea eee Sales Book. 
(Stato aR aca a Steamship. 
SRUDEAwi cree Shipment. 
[ol rail Bl eras eee Sight Draft. 
i [SUGAR ALE oe se Sterling. 
ie ae SURTSie sera ctess Sundries. 
z pales ccs Vin ‘Errors excepted. Tr. or Trans ..Transaction. 
© BG@O.E.. .Errors and omis- OPTS Pale I ae The last 


sions excepted. 


; month. 
| ££. or Exch. .. .Exchange. WA ee lye (Videlicet) To wit; 
LEG ISAS era xpense. ~ namely. 
ie eae Favor. US eat es (Versi): Against. 
PS Bs Pe, oe ee 5,0 « Foreign Bill of VES ants ose Yards. 
4 Exchange. Giri iiakeseta aon Dollar 
MOT’ Us|. so/s oe «01s Forward. ACERT aE Ee ts. 
Me. OL JL oo ois «0 Foot or Feet. omer onys eerste Pounds Sterling. 
Mie y ein) sais ous Gallon. QR alee ot ans ence. 
4 PUT. Sx ai'ere) are se.8 Guarantee. CORRS te keeles At, or to. 
aeort MEAN aria dig < Handkerchief, RN sh cracalrei ase Per cent 
NG. es Ee ae a Ne Be Senet Account, 
JT . Hundred. Sa evan asia erers (Ditto) The same. 
I. or Inv .Invoice. Persian eae s Number. 
: .B ..........Invoice Book. Maseach aren ase de ge Check Mark. 
Ins... ........Jnsurance. WES GS diiee bie wees One and 1 fourth. 
RYSls sles visiesseGinstant) The. prés= {22,050 ck. ee One and 2 fourths, 
ent month, TSS et eioeac al cilel ¢ One and 8 fourths, 


Insol .........Insolvency. 


TNE Se aes esis 


. Interest, 


we 4 
Se a nar = 
i 


z 
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ie 
RED AND OV 


ALABAMA 


lanntston CY npc 
‘Avondale town..... 
Bessemer town 
‘Birmingham city... 
Decatur city.......- 
‘Demopolis city : 
‘Dothan town.. 
Eufaula city. 
Florence city 
Gadsden tow: 
Girard city .. 
Greenville city .. 
Huntsville town. 
Lanett town 
Mobile city..... ‘ 


Montgomery city.. : 


New Decatur city . 
Opelika city. 

3 oenix city 

| Pratt City to 
\Sclma cfty. 
‘Sheffield city .. 
‘Talladega city. 
Troy city 
Tuscaloos 

Union Springs 
Woodlawn town. 


‘Nome city. 
Skagway city.... 


ARIZONA. 


Jerome town 
Phoenix city.. 
Prescott city... 
Tucson city 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkadelphia town... 
Camden city 
Eureka Springs city. 
Fayetteville city .... 
Fort Smith city 
Helena city 
Hot Bpnnes city. 
_ Jonesboro city 
‘Little Rock city ..... 
Mena town 
Newport town... 
Paragould city .. 
Pine Bluff city... 
Texarkana city...... 
(Van Buren city...... 


CALIFORNIA, 


Alameda city 
‘Bakersfield city 
‘Benicia city 
Berkeley cit, 

Chico city... 
Eureka city .. 
Fresno city} 
Grass Valley city .../ 
Hanford city ... zs 
|Los Angeles city .... 


(Marysville city....../ 


CALIFORNIA—Cont. 


San Bernardino city. 
San Diego city 

San Franciscocity 
San Jose city........- 
San Luis Obispo city . 
San Rafael city ...... 
Santa Ana city 

Santa Barbara city... 
Santa Clara town .... 
Santa Cruz city 

Santa Monica city...- 
Santa Rosa city ‘ 
Stockton city 

Vallejo city ... 
Visalia city 
Watsonville city 
Woodland city ....... 


S COLORADO. 


Salinas city ... a 


Aspen city.c.ccs wicee 
Boulder city.......... 
Canyon City 

Central City town.... 
Colorado City town... 
Colorado Springs city 
Cripple Creek town .. 
Denver city 

Durango city......... 
Florence city... 

Fort Collins city 
Grand Junction city.. 
Greeley city 

Idaho Springs town .. 
La Junta town 
Leadville city 

Pueblo city.... 
Salida city.. 

Trinidad city. ua 
Victor town (Teller ed 


CONNECTICUT, 


Ansonia city ......... 
Berlin town .. 
Bethel borough. 
Branford town ... 
Bridgeport oly: oe 
Bristol borough ..... 
Canton town ....... 
Danbury city... 
Danielson borough ... 
Darien town. 5 
city... 


1900 


PIT AVIAWO PRL 
oO 
=I 
wo 


gengesagaee3 


nw 


Paes 


East Hartford town 4 
East Windsor town... 


Enfield town.. 
Essex town:,,. 


Griswold town ... 


Hartford city... 
Litchfield town 
Manchester town .... 
Meriden city ......... 
| Middletown city ..... 
| Milford town......... 
Naugatuck borough... 
|New Britain city ..... 
New Canaan town ... 
|New Hartford town .. 


Norwalk city ..... One 
Norwich city ......... 
Plainfield town ...... 
Plymouth town ...... 
Portland town ....... 


ee eceenee 


| Rockville city ........ 
Salisbury town....... 


| Shelton borough ..... 
;Southington borough 
South Norwalk city .. 
Stafford town......... 
‘Stamford city ........ 
| Stonington town ..... 
Stratford town ....... 
Suffield town ......... 
Thomaston town ..... 
Thompson town...... 
Torrington borough .. 
Wallingford borough. 
| Waterbury city....... 
| Waterford town...... 
Watertown town..... 
' West Hartford town.. 
| West Haven borough. 
| Westport town........ 
Wethersfield town.... 
Willimantic city...... 
Winds town....... é 


Windsor Locks town . 
Winsted borough..... ' 


DELAWARE, 


‘DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington city .....,| 278,748 


Seymour town........| 


re 


62.90 60.00 Tum or 60 19.69 COT 


sug eugnurey 


EIS 


6, 442 


FLORIDA. 


Apalachicola. ci 

Fernandina eer 
Gainesville city . 
Jacksonville city 


ie 


GEORGIA. 


Albany city .......... 
Americus city .. 
Athens city 
Atlanta city.... 
Augusta city 
Bainbridge town. 
Barnesville town 


Cartersville city 
Cedartown town 
Columbus city.... 
Cordele town... 
Cuthbert town . 
Dalton city..... 
Dawson.town 

Dublin city... 
Elberton city... 
Gainesville city 
Griffin city . 

La Grange city. 
Macon city 

Marietta city 
Milledgeville city .... 
Newnan city .. 

Rome city....... etaare, 
Savannah city ....... 
Summeryille town 
Thomasville town 
Valdosta city 


Washington village ... 


Waycross town 


HAWAII. 
Honolulu city .... 


IDAHO. 


Boise city...-- 
Pocatello city .. 


ILLINOIS, 


Alton city ........-+-+ 
Anna City .... 
Aurora city... 
Batavia city...... 
Beardstown city.. 
Belleville city .... 
Belvidere city....---- 
Bloomington city -.... 
Blue Island village... 
Braidwood city....... 
Cairo City.....0..-066 


seeoes 


oo 
1890 fe 
2,728 
2, 808 
2,790 . 
17,201, | 
18,080 | 
2,020 | 
2,904 
31700 
~ . Pa 
4,742 
2,934 
5, 532 
4,008) 
6,398 | 
8,639 | 
65, 533 | 
$3, 300 
18s 

i) 
88 
’ 

T oom 

17, 303 

1,578 

2, 328 

38,046 

926 2, 284 

2,987 862 
8, 884 1,572 

4, 382 8, 202 
6,857 4,508 | 

4,974 3,090 
23,272 | 22,746 , 

4,446 3,884 
4,219 3, 322 | 
3,654 2, 859 | 
7,298 6, 967 | 
64,244 | _ 43,189. 

B9AD 4 goee acai 
5, 322 5, 514 
6,613 2, 854 
3,300 2,631 
8,364 

22,907 

2,311 

14,210} 10,294 
2,618 2,295 
24,147 | 19,688 
3,871 8, 543 
4,827 4,226 

17,484 | 15,361). 

6, 937 8, 867 
286 | 20,484! 
6,114 3,329) 
8,279 4,641! 
y 10, $24) 


ILLINOIS —cont 


. "Canton city......----- 
=) Carbondale city ... 
Carlinville city...- 
‘Carmi city...-... 
Centralia city ... 
Champaign city... 
Charleston city... 
Chester city .- 
Chicago city 
Chicago Heights villa, 
Clinton city .......... 
Coal City .....-.. Be 
Collinsville city . 
Danville city... 
: Decatur city... 
AS Dekalb city .- 
Dixon city.... 
Duquoin cit; 
East St. Louis city.... 
Edwa le city.... 
Effingham city 
Elgin city ..... 
Evanston city .. 
Freeport city ...---.-. 
Fulton city........... 
Galena city..........-. 
Galesburg city........ 
Galva town.....-.---- 
Geneseo City...---.--- 
Granite city .........- 
Greenville city....... 
Harlem village....... 
Harvard city ........- 
Harvey city ...-. 
Havana city 
Highland Park city .. 
Hinsdale village ..... 
oopeston City.....-. 
acksonville city..... 
Jerseyville city....... 
WGHEU OILY Wceosde sors s 
Kankakeecity.......- 
Kewanee city ......-- 
Lagrange village..... 
Lasalle city 
Lewistown city.....-- 
Lincoln city.........-. 
Litchfield city.......-. 
’ Rrerport village ...-. 
acomb city ........- 
Marion city .......... 
Marseilles city.......- 
Mattoon city ........- 
Maywood village..... 


Metropolis city....... 
Minonk city........-. 
Moline city...:...---- 
Monmouth city ...... 
Morris city ....... 
Mound a reae 
Mt. Carmel city --. 
Mt. Olive village. 
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Melrose Park village .. 
Mendota city......... 


} Mt. Vernon city ...... 3 


z 


eee 


HUNDR 


: : 
ILLINoIs—cont 


Murphysboro city .-.- 
Naperville city..-.-.- 
293 || Normal town. - 
Olney city....-------- 
Ottawa city ........-- 
Pana City......s---+-- 
Paris city.. 
Paxton city 
850 || Pekin city... 
Peoria city . 
Peru city.... 
Petersburg city..-.-.- " 
Pontiac city ...------- 
Princeton city.-...---- 
Quincy city ....-...-- 
Rockford city ..-.---- 
Rock Island city ....- 
St. Charles city 
Sandwich city... 
Savanna city.. 
Shelbyville city . 
Sparta city 
Springfield city 
Spring Valley city --. 
Staunton city ......-- 
Sterling city.. 
Streator city 
Syeamore city ++ 
Taylorville city .....- 
Toluca city..... 
Tuscola city 
Urbana city 
Vandalia city 
Watseka city. 
Waukegan city...... 
West Hammond villa 
i Woodstock city..... _ 


INDIANA, 


8, 260 
17, 823 


Alexandria city ..... 


Attica city...... 
Auburn city. 
Aurora city sy. oo. 55 
Bedford city......... 
Bloomington city ... 
Bluffton city ........ 
Boonville town.... 
Brazil city...... 
Clinton city .... 
Columbia City. 
; Columbus city 

x | Connersville city.... 
Crawfordsville city... 
i Decatur city......... 
‘ 5 Dunkirk city........ 
: East Chicago city-... 
Elkhart city......... 
Elwood city 
Evansville city...... 
Fairmount town ..... 
Fort Wayne city..... 
Frankfort city....... 
Franklin city......... 


Anderson city....... 
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_ INDIANA= Conte 


Garrett city <........ 
Ras Clty ca tcsiccc cece 
Goshen city ......... 
Greencastle city..... 
Greenfield city ...... 
Greensburg city ..... 
‘Hammond city...... 
Hartford City ....... 


Huntingburg city ... | 
Huntington city..... | 


- Indianapolis city.... 
Jeffersonville city... 
Kendallville city.... 
Kokomo city ....... Ee 
Lafayette city,....... 
Laporte city......... 
Lawrenceburg city .. 
Lebanon city ........ 
Linton city ...:..6.06 
Logansport city ..... 
Madison city ........ 
Marion city.......... 
Martinsville city .... 


Michigan City....... 
Mishawaka city ..... 
Montpelier city...... 
Mt. Vernon city..... . 
Muncie city ........ a 


New Albany city .... 
New Castle town .... 
Noblesville city ..... 
North Vernon city .. 
SOP ClOVS cowes se cane 
Plymouth city....... 
Portland city........ 
Princeton city..... ae 
Richmond city ...... 
Rochester town ..,.. 
Rockport town...... 
Rushville city....... 
Seymour City........ 
Shelbyville city ..... 


South Bend city...... 
Sullivan town........ 
PEN City s.c. see. eaey 
Verre Haute city ...., 


Tipton city .......... 
Union Cliwraisacapes 


Valparaiso city....... 
Vincennes city..,..., 


Wabash city.... 


Warsaw City...s.sece. 
Washington city ..... 
Whiting town........ 
Winchester city ...... 


i 
, INDIAN TERRITORY. 
t 


Ardmore town ...... 
Chickasha town..... 
Coalgate town.. 
Durant town... 
Muscogee town...... 


(South McAlester town, 


io) J 
sgsGeZBEResssy 3 


Red Oak city ......... 
Shenandoah city..... 
Sioux City ........006 
Spencer City.........6 
Tama City .......-s008 
Tipton City ...cereeees 
Vinton City...-+somese p 


IOWA. 


Albia City ....s+.ss006 
Algona city ....csese. 
Anamoso City .....es04 
Atlantic City ........ 
Belle Plaine city ..... 
Boone city..... aalaalsae! 
Burlington city ...... 
Carroll city..... Sees 
Cedar Falls city...+6. 
Cedar Sapa City 26. 
Centerville city ..4..... 
Chariton City.......0.. 
Charles City....+s0«/ 
Cherokee City ......... 
Clarinda city... 
Clinton City ...... Nosed 
Council Bluffs city .... 
Cresco City ......sese0: 
Creston City ......eese. 
Davenport city... 

Decorah city ......... 
Denison city.......... 
Des Moines city .....- 
Dubuque City ........ 
Eaglegrove City ...... 
Estherville city....... 
Fairfield city......... 
Fort Dodge city ...... 
Fort, Madison City.... 
Glenwood City........ 
Grinnell city .......2., 
Hampton City ......... 
Independence city.... 
Indianola city........ 
Towa City....-..sccces 
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Waterloo city 


KANSAS, 


Abilene city ..... 
Argentine city 
‘Arkansas City 


Atchison city 
‘Chanute city 


‘Cherryvale city ‘ 
‘Cla: ee Hes Beasts oR 
‘Cofie ecity. 
IGoncsrdis city. _ 


\Eldoradocity...,...... 
sg ahe city 
‘or! 


(Ottawa city...... 


|Paola city . 
Parsons city 


‘Wellington city . 
Wichita city........... 
\Winfield city...... Soee 


KENTUCKY. 


‘Ashland city .. 
‘Bellevue city.......... 


owling Green city ... 
Catlettsburg city 
Covington city 
prauena city .. 
anville city .......... 


Ayton City .........-. 
shirts Ay Olivia. eket 
oo ort city... 

rgetown town .... 
Harrodsburg city 
enderson City....... 
opkinsviile city .... 


DADON City ...-ceeeci 
XING tON CIty aannsaa/ 


towa—cont. 
| Washington city ..... 


| Waverly city ..... seees 
Webster City .-.... Soom 
What Cheer city 
Winterset city ... 
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Alexandria town...... 5, 648 
Baton Rouge city ..... 11, 269 
Crowley town ......... 4,214 
Donaldsonville town.. 4,105 
Franklin town 2,692 
Houma town ..... 3, 212 
Lafayette town 3, 314 | 
Lake Charles town.... 6, 680 
Monroe city ........... 5, 428 
New Iberia town . 6,815 


ats 


New Orleans city. 


SoBnmwnwmnrnr 


Ha 
RS 


.| 287, 104 
Opelousas town ....... 2,951 
Plaquemine town ..... » 590 
Shreveport city........ 16, 013 
Thibodaux town ...... 3,253 


BBSS 
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an 
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ee 
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Gardiner city 
Gorham town 
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a 
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KENTUCKY—cont. 


Louisville city... 
Ludlow town... 
Madisonville city. 
_ Mayfield city..... 

Maysville city .... 
Middlesboro town ..... 
Mt. Sterling city...... 
Newport city ..... ; 
Owensboro city. 
Paducah city... 


Paris city....... 


LOUISIANA. 


MAINE, 


Auburn city ....2...... 
Augusta city ... 
Bangor city 
Bath city. 
Belfast city. 
Biddeford city 
Brewer city .. 
Bridgton town . 
Bristol town... . 
Brunswick village . 
Calais city........ 
Camden town 
Caribou town .. 
Chelsea town. 
Dextertown.. 
Eastport city 

Eden town . 


Ellsworth ci 


Fairfield town. . 
Farmington tow 
Fort Fairfield town. 
Fort Kent town 


eee: 


x 


CO ket > 09 0D 


SS 


Hallowell city........, 
Houlton town ) 


om 


N, 


Kittery town..... 
Lewiston city ........ 


x MAINE—cont, 


“Lisbon town........... 


j Eanes town .... 
Madison town.. 
| Norway town .. 
Old Town city.. 
Orono town .. 
Paris town 

Pittsfield town ........ 
Portland city.......... 
Presque Isle town.....| 


\ Skowhegan village.... 
‘South Berwick town .. 
South Portland city .. 

omaston town ...... 
| Waldoboro town.. 
Waterville city . 
| Westbrook city . 
|¥ork town ....... 


MARYLAND. 
| Annapolis CIES) since ees 
| Baltimore city......... 
“Cambridge town ...... 

Chestertown town..... 
Crisfield town ......... 
Cumberland city...... 
_Easton town ..... : 
Elkton town... 
Frederick city ........ 
Frostburg town .. ‘ 
Hagerstown city ...... 
Havre de Grace city .. 
Salisbury town........ 
, Westminster town .... 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


| Abington town......., 
‘Adams town ........-. 
Agawam town.,....... 
| Amesbury town... 
} Amherst town... 2 
| Andover town... et 
Arlington town ....... 
Athol town..........., 
‘Attleboro town........ 


' Belmont town..... 


Beverly city..... 
Billerica town..... 
Blackstone town..... 
‘Boston city........ 4 
Braintree town....... 
Bridgewater town.... 
Brockton city ...... a 
Brookfield town...... 


Brookline town...... 
Cambridge city....... 
Canton town......... 
Chelmsford town...... 
Chelsea City ........,-.. 
Chicopee city .......-. 
Clinton towNn......+0+- 


FIN re REPS oo aR ete 


\ 


SAFE METHODS 293 


i 1 { 
MASSACHUSETTs—cont 1900 | 1890 
\ 

Concord town........ 6, 652 4,427 
Dalton town........... 8,014 2, 885 
Danvers town........ A 8,542 |. 7,464 
Dartmouth town..... gj 8, 669 3,122 
Dedham town........, 7,457 7,223 
Dracut town.........., 8,253 1,996 
Dudley town .......... 8, 553 2,944 
East Bridgewatertown 8,025 2,912 
Easthampton town.... , 603 4, 395 
Easton town........... 4,837 4, 493 
Everett city ........... 24, 386 11,063 


Fairhaven town.. 


Fall River city ........ 104, 863 74, 398 
Falmouth town ...... 3, 500 2, 567 
Fitchburg city........ $1, 631 22, 032 
Foxboro town... .. 8, 266 2,983 
Framingham town. 11, 302 9, 239 
Franklin town . , 017 4, 881) 
Gardner town... 10, 813 8, 424° 
-Gloucester city 26,121 24, 652} 
‘Grafton town......... 4, 869 5, 002 


Great Barrington tow! 
Greenfield town 
Hardwick town 
Haverhill city.. 


Hingham town. 5, 059 4,5 
Holliston town. 2,598 | _ 2,61 
Holyoke city . 45, 712 35, 63’ 
Hopkinton town . 2, 623 4,088 | 
Hudson town .... 5, 454 4,670 
Hyde Park town . 18, 244 10,193 
Ipswich town .... 4, 658 4, 439 
Lawrence city.. 62, 659 44, 654 
Lee town 3, 596 38, 785 | 
Leicester town . 3,416 8,120; 
Lenox town...... . 2,942 2) 889} 
Leominster town...... 49 392 7, 269 } 
Lexington town....... 8, 831 8,197 
Lowell city... 22.0.2... 94, 969 77, 696 
Ludlow town..........| 3,536 1,939! 
Lynn city ..... Seaxegae 68, 513 55, 727! 
Malden city ...... sees} 88, 664 23, 
Manchester town ..... 2,522 1,789 
Mansfield town ....... 3, 
Marblehead town..... 7, 582 8, 202 
Marlboro city .........| 18, 609 18,805 
Maynard town ......., 8,142 2,700 
Medfield town......... 2, 926 1,4 
Medford city,..........| 18,244 11,079 
Medway town........, 2, 761 2, 


Melrose city........+-. 
Methuen town........ 


Middleboro town...... 6, 885 065; 
Milford town........-.| 11,376 8, 780! 
Millbury town....... : 4,460 4, 428 
Milton town.......... ; 6,578 4, 278 
Monson town..... Gahed 8, 402 3, 
Montague town ....... 6,150 6, 296. 
Nantucket town....... 8, 006 8,263 
Natick town........... 9, 488 9,118: 
Needham town........ 4,016 3, 086) 
New Bedford city..... 62, 442 40, 733. 
Newburyport city.... | 14,478 | 18,947] 
Newton city.......- we 88, 587 24, 879. 
North Adams city.... 24, 200 16,074 


North Hampton city. | 18,643} 14,990 
North Andover town. 4, 243 8, 742: 
North Attleboro town 7, 258 6, 727) 

orthbridge town.... 7,036 4, 608) 


? 


MASSACHUSETTS—cont. 1900 
* 


North Brookfield town] 4,587 
Norwood town ...... 2 5, 480 
Orange town .........5 5, 520 
Oxford town .. 2,677 
Palmer town.. 7, 801 
Peabody town... 11, 523 
Pepperell town. 3, 701 

| Pittsfield city... «21,766 
Plymouth town ....... 9, 592 

| Provincetown town... 4, 247 
Quincy city.......-.... 23, 899 
Randolph town ....... 3, 993 

| Reading town......... 4, 969 
Revere town....-...... 10, 395 
| Rockland town....... : 327 
| Rockport town ........ 4, 592 
Salem city. .....2 5.5600 35, 956 
Saugus town..-..-...- 5 5, 084 
‘Somerville city....... 61, 643 
Southbridge town..... 10, 025 
/South Hadley town..., 4,526 
‘Spencer town.......... 7,627 
Springfield city....... +} 62,059 
Stonehamtown........ 6, 197 
‘Stoughton town....-. : 5, 442 
Sutton town..........- 3, 328 
Swampscott town...... 4,548 
‘Taunton city ....-...., 31, 036 
‘Templeton town....... 3, 489 
‘Tewksbury town ...... 3, 683 
/ Uxbridge town....-... 3, 599 
Wakefield town ...... : 9, 290 
| Walpole town .. ‘ 8, 572 
‘Waltham city 23, 481 
‘Ware town... 8, 263 
‘Wareham town. 3, 432 
Warren town... 417 
“Watertown tow 9, 706 
Webster town .. 8, 804 

| Wellesley town. 5, 072 
| Westboro town ... 5, 400 
Westfield town... 12, 310 
Westford town ........ 2,624 
Westport town ....... \ 2,890 
‘West Springfield town 7,105 
| Weymouth town...... 11,324 
‘Whitman town....... 6, 155 
‘Williamstown town.. 5,013 
Winchendon town ... 5, 001 
| Winchester town..... 7, 248 
‘Winthrop town........ 6, 058 
| Woburn city.......... 14, 254 
Worcester city........ 118, 421 

, Wrentham town ..... 2,720 

MICHIGAN, 

{Adrian city.........-- 9, 654 
WAMDION. City... .pre<sese 4,519 
Allegan village....... 2, 667 
Alpena city........... 11, 802 
Ann Arbor oly JS ate, 14, 509 
Battle Creek city..... 18, 563 
WAY: Clty Aco. dex seas 27, 628 
Belding city.......... 3, 282 
Benton Harbor city .. 6, 562 
Bessemer city 8,911 
Big Rapids city....-.. 4, 686 
\Cadillac co Eee 5,997 


| CITIES OF TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRE 


- Blue Earth City . 


fd 39 


€ 


MICHIGAN—cout 


Charlotte city .......+. 
Cheboygan city ....... 
Coldwater city ....-..- n 
Crystal Falls city-..... 
Delray village....-.--. 
Detroit city... 


Dowagiac city aS 
Escanaba city....-...; 
Klint city.: ss we sig 
Gladstone city....... et 


Grand Haven city.... 
Grand Rapids city.... 
Greenville city.....-. : 
Hancock village...... 
Hastings city.......-- 
Hillsdale city .....-.- 
Holland city .......--. 
Houghton village ...-. 
Howell village .....-- 
Ionia city .....-- eee 
Tron Mountain city .. 
Ironwood city...----. 
Ishpeming city ......- 
Jackson city...... S* 
Kalamazoo city ...-..- 
Lake Linden village . 
Lansing city.....-.... 
Lapeer city..... SA 
Laurium village...... 
Ludington city.....-. 
Manistee city.....-.-- 
Manistique village ... 
Marine City .... 
Marquette cit: 
Marshall city}. 
Menominee ci 
Monroe City ...-. 
Mt. Clemens cit 
Mt. Pleasant city 
Muskegon city .. 
Negaunee city. 
Niles city...... 
Norway city. 
Owosso city......--.-- 
Petoskey city....-.-.. 
Pontiac city .........- 
Port Huron city --.-.. 
Red Jacket village ... 
Saginaw city ......... 
St..Clatr city: 3.508. 
St. Johns village ..... 
St. Josephielty ei So 
Sault Ste. Marie city . 
South Haven village . 
Three Riverscity..... 
Traverse City ......2. 
West Bay City....-... 
Wyandotte city....... 


Ypsilanti city ........ 
MINNESOTA. 
Albert Lea ch Sine ete 
Adexandria village... 
Anoka city .....0..... | 
Austin city...... Sees 


Brainerd city. . j 
Cloquet village x 


D AND OVER 


8, 696 O64 
5, 285 2,872 
9, 769 6,200 
19, 168 13,548 
4, 668 3,073.30 
42,349 | 46,822 
2,543 2, S53: 
3,388 3,127. 
6, 155 3,733 
10, 538 5, 760. 

4, 009 1,924. © 
3,550 3,131 

9, 407 4,833 
13,119} 12,981. ~ 
5, 183 


3,072. 


Crookston city 
‘Duluth city 


Little Fails city 
Mankato city... 
Minneapolis city . 
Moorhead city.. 
New Ulm city 
Northfield city . 
Owatonna city . ; 
Pipestone village..... 
Red Wing city........ 
Rochester city........ 
St. Cloud city ........ 
St. James city ........ 
Sto Paul city. 22. occ 
St. Peter city ......... 
. Stillwater city........ 
Two Harbors village . 
Virginia city ......... 
Wabasha city......... 
Waseca city ....4..... 
Willmar village...... 
Winona city.......... 


- MISSISSIPPI. 


_ Aberdeen city........ 
Bay St. Louis city .... 
Biloxi city............ 
Brookhaven town.... 
Canton city........... 
Columbus city........ 
Corinth city .......... 
Greenville town...... 
Greenwood city ...... 
Grenada town........ 
Hattiesburg town .... 

~Holly Springs city.... 
Jackson city........-. 
Laurel town,......... 
McComb town........ 
Meridian city ........ 
Natchez city ......... 

4 Vicksburg city ....... 

<a ‘Water Valley city .... 

% Wesson town ......... 

; West Point town...... 

ic [¥AZQO City..s.srereree 


MISSOURI. 


j= 
FAurora, City znaceccisness 
| Boonville city........ 
| Brookfield eity....... 
PeButler Clty: -..Ses60 
Cameron city........- 
Cape Girardeau city.. 
Carrollton city ....... 
Carterville city....... 


Carthage city ...... ee 
Chillicothe city ....... 


’ Clinton city ....-..... 


MINNESOTA.—cont, | 


1900 MISSOURI—cont. 
5, 359 Columbia city. 
52, 969 De Soto city .. 


8, 717 Fayette city 

UA 5018 SMe a Fulton city... 

8,040 Hannibal city........ 

7, 868 Higginsville city..... 

6, 072 Independence city... 

3, 811 Jefferson City ...... 

2,744 Joplin city ... 

5,774 Kansas City 

10, 599 Kirksville city . 

202,718 Kirkwood town 

3, 730 Lamar city ..... 

5, 403 Lexington city. : 

3,210 Louisiana city........ 

5, 561 Macon city ..........., 

ip Marceline city ......., 


7,526 Marshall city......... | 
6, 843 Maryville city........ 
8, 663 Mexico city .......... 
2,607 Moberly city ......... 


165, 065 Monett city 
, 302 Neosho city .. 

12, 318 Nevada city .....-..:.. 
3,278 Poplar Bluff city ...... 
ZOD AG veviccicieic Rich Hill city... s222c. 
2,528 Richmond city ........ 
3,108 St. Charles city....... 
38, 409 St. Joseph city........ 

19, 714 St. Louis city......... 


Sedalia city............ 
Slater cttycs 5 ahs 2eet 
Springfield city........ 


8, 434 Stanberry city......... 
2, 872 Trenton-city..2.2-..... 
5, 467 Warrensburg city ..... 
2,678 Washington city....... 


Webb Cit 


MONTANA, 


2,568 Anaconda city........ 
4,175 Billings city........... 
2,815 Bozeman city.......... 


7,816 Butte Ha 8 pp PRES La 
S198 eaexweres ISiCIty Siceee a 
4,477 | 2,383 |} Helena city .......... 
14,050 | 10,624 || Kalispelcity...... 
12,210 
14,834 | 13,373 | Missoula city..-... 
3, 813 
3,279 
8,193 NEBRASKA, 
4,944 ‘ : 
Alliance city ......... 
Auburn city.... + 
Beatrice city ... 
6,191 Blair city....... 
4,377 Columbus city... H 
5, 484 Fairbury city... Ba 
3, 158 Falls City .... B 
2,979 Fremont city ......--- P 
4, 815 Grand Island city .... 
3, 854 Hastings city .....-.-- 
4,445 884 | Holdrege City .....-+-. 
9,416 1 Kearney City ..-csepee 
6, 905 Lincoln @ity....---... 
6,061 Nebraska City «- <2. 


i 


NEBRASKA—Cont. 


|WNorfolk city ....:.....- 
|North Platte city..-... 
,Omaha city 

| Plattsmouth city 
‘South Omaha. city .. 

| Wymore city .....-. é 
EVOL. CltYccceosaess cies 


NEVADA, 


Reno town ......6.-.-- 
, Virginia City 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


| 
| Berlin city........ Bose 
(Claremont town.. 
‘Concord city 
Conway town 
eee town. 
| Dover city.. 
' | Exeter town 
; Franklin city. 
| Goffstown town. 
| Haverhill town . 
_ | Keene city 
/ Laconia, city. . 
‘Lancaster town . 
| Lebanon town, 
‘Littleton town. 


NEW JERSEY. 


‘Asbury Park city 
| Atlantic City 
Dene city 
| Bloomfield town 
| Boonton town 
/ Bordentown city 
| Boundbrook borough . 
‘Bridgeton city 
Burlington city......., 
Camden city 
Carlstadt borough 
‘Dover town 


| Blizabeth city ...... . 

| Englewood city 

| Freehold town ....... 
) Garfield borough ..... 
‘Gloucester City....... 
|Guttenberg town 

| Hackensack town .... 
|Waddonfield borough 
| Mammonton town.... 
|Marrison town......¢. 


CITIES OF TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED 
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NEW JERSEY—cont | 1900 


Hoboken city. 
Irvington town. 
Jersey City 
Kearney town 
Keyport town... 7 
Lambertville city ..... 
Long Branch town.... 
Madison borough..... 
Millville city 
Montclair town 
Morristown town 
Newark city 
New Brunswick city. 
Newton town .- 
North’ Plainfield borot 
Orange city 
- Passaic city ... 
Paterson city....... we 
Perth Amboy city.... 
Phillipsburg town ... 
Plainfield city .... 
Princeton borough 
Rahway city 
Raritan town 
Red Bank town 
midger ood village... 
Rutherford borough. . 
Salem city 
Somerville town 
South Amboy borough 
South Orange village. 
South River borough. 
Summit city. 
Trenton cit 
Union town . 
Vailsburg bor ae 
Vineland borongh.... 
Washington borough. 
West Hoboken town.. 
West New York town 
West Orange town ... 
Woodbury city ....... 


NEW MEXICO, 


Albuquerque city .... 
Gallup town..... poses 
Las Vegas city 

Raton city... 

Santa Fe city 
Silver. City icc. s. ce. 


NEW YORK. 


a Village... 
Batavia vilaee 8 
Bath village 

Bath on Hudson village 
Binghamton city...... 
Brockport village ... 


) Buffalo city ....... Sees 


Canandaigua village 
Canastota village.... 
Canton village .. 


>" 
“NEW YORK—cont. 


'Gatthage village ....- 


Corning city.. S 

Cortland city..... 
Coxsackie village .... 
"Dansville village..... 
Depew village. 
Dobbs Ferry village .. 
Dunkirk city.....-..- 
East Syracuse village 
Ellenville village ...- 


_, Fishkill Landin: 
Fort Edward village . 
Frankfort village .... 
‘Fredonia village 

| Freeport village 
Fulton village 


Glens Falls village... 

* Gloversville city 
Goshen village 
Gouverneur Village .. 
Granville village 
Green Island village . 

_ Haverstraw village... 
Hempstead village... 
Herkimer village 
Hoosick Falls village 
Hornellsville city .... 

- Hudson city 
Hiion village... 


Jamestown city .. 
Johnstown city .. 
Kingstown city 
Lancaster villa, 
Lansingburg vi 
Leroy village 
Lestershire village ... 
Little Falls city ...... 

Lockport city ........ | 
Lyons village .. 


Matteawan village... 
Mechanicsville village! 
Medina village | 
Middletown city 
Mt. Vernon city 
Newark village 
Newburg city 
New Rochelle city.... 
New York city ....... 
Bronx borough... 00, 
Brooklyn borough /1, 166,582 
Manhattan borq® {1,850,093 |...,..... 
Queens borough... 
Richmond boro... 
Niagara Falis city 
North Tarrytown village 4,241 
North Tonawanda city 
Norwich village 
Nyack village ... 
Ogdensburg city. 


Oneida village. 
Oneonta villag 


NEW YORK—cont 


Ossining village ...... 
Oswego a Be eee 
Oswego Falls village . 
Owego village........ 
Patchogue village.... 2,92 : 
Peekskill village ..,.. 10, 358 9,676 
Penn Yan village .... 4,650 4,254 
Perry village..... aes 2, 763 1,528 
Plattsburg village .... 8, 484 7,010 
Port Chester village .. 7,440 6,274 
Port Jervis village ... 9, 885 9, 327 
Potsdam village...... , 8, 843 8,961 
Poughkeepsie city....| 24,029 22, 206 
Rensselaer city....... 7, 466. 7,301 
Rochester city........ 162,608 | 188,896 
Rome city ............ 16, 343 14, 991 
Salamanca village..... 4,251 8, 692 
Sandy Hill village.... 4,478 2,895 
Saranac Lake village - 2,594 768 
Saratoga Springs village 12,409 11,975 
Saugerties village .... 8, 697 237 
! Schenectady city..... 31, 682 , 902 
Seneca Falls village... 6, 519 6,116 
Solvay village ........ , 493 563 
Syracuse city ......... 108, 374 88, 143 
‘arrytown vVillage.... 4,770 3, 
Tonawanda village...| 7,421 7,145 
TOY Clty: smc sitet awaes 60, 651 60, 956 
Uties cltyinccseecasess 56, 383 44,007 
Walden village ....... 8,147 2,132 
Walton village ....... 2 2,299 


, Sl 
Wappingers Falls village 3,504 3, 718 
Warsaw village....... 


ge eee 
White Plains village . 


Yonkers city «2.2.2... 47,931 82, 033 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Asheville city ......... 14, 694 10, 285 
Burlington town...... 3, 692 1,716 
Charlotte city ......... 18, 091 11, 557 
Concord city ........., 7,910 4,339 
Durham city .......-.. 6, 679 5, 485 
Edenton town........ 8,046 2; 

Elizabeth City town.. 6, 348 8,251 
Fayetteville town ....| 4,670 4, 222 
Gastonia town........| 4,610 1, 033 
Goldsborocity......... 5,877 4,017 
‘Greensboro city ....... 10,035 8,317 
Greenville town...... 2,565 1,987 
Henderson town ...... 8,746 4,191 
Hickory town......... 2,535 2, 023 
High Point village .... 4,168: Zev meee 
Kinston town ....-.... 4,106 1, 726 
Mt. Airy town......... 2,680 1, 768 
Newbern city ........ ; 9,090 7,843 
Raleigh city.......... 18, 643 12,678 
Reidsville town ...... 8, 262 2,969 
Rocky Mount town .. 2,937 816 
Salem city...........- 8, 642 2,711 
Salisbury city ........ 6,277 4,418 


NORTH CAROLINA-cont! 
4 


Statesville city ....... 
Washington town.... 
Wilmington city 
Wilson town 
Winston city 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck city 
Fargo city.... 
Grand Forks e 
Jamestown city 


OHIO. 


Ada village. . 
Akron city . 
Alliance a 
Ashland village 
Ashtabula city ... 
Athens village 
Barberton village... 
Barnesville village... 
pbellaire Citys en ns.c- 
| Bellefontaine city 


Bellevue village. ..... 
Berea village......... 
Bowling Green town. 
Bridgeport village. ... 
/ Bryan Village ........ 
Bucyrus city ... 
Cambridge city 
Canal Dover village.. 
Canton city 
Carthage village . 
Celina village .... 
Chillicothe city... 
Cincinnati city ....... 
~~ Circleville village .... 
Cleveland city........ 
Clyde village......... 
Collinwood village .. 
Columbus city........ 
Conneaut village. ... 
. Coshocton village -... 
Crestline village ...... 
Cuyahoga Falls village 
Dayton cit 
Defiance city... 
Delaware city .. 
Delphos cit 
Dennison village...... 
East Cleveland villag¢ 
East Liverpool city .. 
, Eaton village ........ 
Elmwood Place village 

Bed Elyria cit 5 
Findlay city ... 
1 Fostoria city ..... 
a Franklin village . 
} Fremont city..... 
Galion city 
. Gallipolis city... 
1 Girard ‘Eth ea 
‘Glenville village ..... 
Greenfield village.... 
‘Greenville city 
. {#lamilton city ....... 
plicksville village .... 


j; Lancaster city.... 


: Marysville village. . 


' Reading village ..... 2 


CITIES OF TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED AND 


OHIO—cont 


Hillsboro village 
Ironton city.......0... 
Jackson city.....-..-.- 
Kent village 
Kenton cit, 
Lakewood 


amlet 


Martins Ferry 


Massillon city .... 
Miamisburg city . A 
Middleport village .... 
Middletown city 
Mingo Junction village 
Mt. Vernon city 
Napoleon village 
Nelsonville village... 


Newark city.......... 


Newburg hamlet 
New Comerstown village 


New Philadelphia city 


Niles city... 227.0 2 
North Baltimore village 
Norwalk city 
Norwood village...... 
Oberlin village........ 
Painesville village ,.. 
Piqua city 
Pomeroy city..... 
Portsmouth city.. 
Ravenna village. . 


' St. Bernard village. ... 


St. Marys village 
Salem city..--........ 
Sandusky city 
Shawnee village...... 
epee. village........ 
Siineyselty .5.ccceck. 
Springfield city 
Steubenville city. ,... 
Tiffin eit: 


Toronto village....... 
Troy city 
Uhrichsville city ..... 
Upper Sandusky village 
Urbana city .......... a 
Van Wert city 
Wapakoneta village. . 
Warren city ...p 6.255 
Washington Court House 
Wellston cit 
Wellsville city........ 
Wilmington city...... 
Wooster city.......... 


; menia City. esc. . esse ; 
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SAFE METHODS 


OHIO—Ccont | 1900 1890 PENNSYLVANIA—cont| 1900 
Youngstown city ..... 44,885 | 38, 220’) Coudersport borough. 8,217 
' Zanesville city ......., 23, 588 21,009 || Danville borough .... 8,042 
t Darby borough....... 8, 429 

OKLAHOMA. Dickson borough..... 4,948 
"2. E Doylestown borough . 8, 034 
,Elreno city .......... 8, 383 285 || Dubois borough ...... 9,375 
Enid city . sae oe Cy? Benes Dunmore borough ... 12, 583 

Guthrie city ... 10, 006 5, 333 || Duquesne borough .... 03 
Oklahoma City. 10, 037 4,151 || East Mauch Chunk boro 3,458 
Perry city ...... 8, 361 Easton city..........- 1° 25,238 
Ponca city. ... é East Pittsburg borough 2,883 
Shawnee city......... East Stroudsburg boro! 2, 648 
Edwardsville borough 5, 165 

OREGON. Elliott borough....... 3, 34 
; q Bria eltysceestosacnee 52, 733 
Albany city .......... 8, 149 8,079 || Etna borough .....:.. 5,884 
Ashland city ......... 2, 634 1,784 || Ford City borough ... 2,870 
Astoria city... au 8, 381 6, 184 || Forest City borough. . 4,279 
Baker City... ae 6, 663 2,604 || Frackville borough .. 1594 
Eugene city .... a D296 aie cs ceca Franklin city (Venango) 7,317 
La Grande city. 2,991 2,583 || Freeland borough.... [ 254 
Oregon City ...... 8, 494 8, 062 || Gallitzin borough .... 2, 759 
| Pendleton town.. 4, 406 2,606 || Gettysburg borough.. 8, 495 
| Portland city..... y 90, 426 46, 385 || Gilberton borough ... 4,373 
‘Salem city............ 4,258 | ..-+.---- Girardville borough. . 8, 666 
;The Dalles city....... 38,542 3, 029 || Greensburg borough . 6, 508 
Greenville boroug 4,814 
PENNSYLVANIA, Hanoveg borough .... 5, 302 
Harrisburg city ...... 60, 167 
LANlegheny city...,...| 129,896 | 105,287 |] Hazelton city ........ 147930 
ANentown city ....... 85, 416 25, 228 || Hollidaysburg boro 2,998 
Altoona city.......... 38, 973 30, 337 || Homestead borough..| 12,554 
Apollo borough....... 2, 924 2,156 || Honesdale borough .. 2, 864 
| Arehbald borough ... 5, 396 4,082 || Huntingdon borough 6, 053 
Ashland borough...... 6, 438 7,346 || Indiana borough..... 4,142 
‘Ashley borough ......: 4,046 8,192 || Jeannette borough... 5, 865 
Athens borough...... 8,749 3,274 || Jermyn borough ..... 2, 567 
Avoca borough....... 8, 487 3, 031 |] Jersey Shore borough. 3,070 
Bangor borough...... 4,106 2, Johnsonburg borough 3, 894 
Beaver Falls borough 10, 054 9, 735 || Johnstown city....... 35, 936 
Bellefonte borough... 216 , 946 || Kane borough........ 5, 296 
Bellevue borough.... 8, 416 1, 418 | Kingston borough. ... 3,846 
_ |Berwick borough (Columbia Kittanning borough.. 3, 902 

Wa County): ..wv..-6:... 2 3, 916 2,701 || Knoxville borough (Alte- 

‘Bethlehem borough... 7, 298 6,762 || gheny county) ..-.. 3,511 
, Blairsville borough .. 3, 386 8,126 |/ Lancaster city........ 41, 459 
Blakely borough ..... 8, 915 2, 452 || Lansdale borough...- 2, 764 
Bloomsburg town .... 170 4, 635 || Lansdowne borough - 2, 630 
Braddock borough... 15,654 8,661-|| Lansford borough .... 4, 838 
Bradford city.......... 15,029 | 10, 514 | Parobe Hope pone 4 es 

|Bridgeport borough (Mont- ebanon City........- 17, 6 
| ie i all 8,097 2,651 || Lehighton borough .. 4, 629 
(Bristol borough ...... 7,104 | 6,553 ||"Lewisburg borough .. 3) 457 
‘Butler borough........ 10, 853 8,734 | Lewistown borough .. 4,451 
‘Canonsburg borough ., 2,714 2,113 || Lock Haven ely. Se 7, 210 
Carbondale city .....:. 8, 536 10, 833 || Luzerne borough..... 8,817 
Carlisle borough ....., 9. 62 » 620 |!) Lykens borough..... 2,762 
Carnegie borough....'| 7,880 |......... McKeesport city...... 84, 227 
atasauqua borough . ; 8,704 || McKeesRocksborough 6, 352 
hambersbiirg boroug 8, 864 7,863 || Mahanoy City borough 13,504 
harleroi borough... . Bi08G.| eee Mauch Chunkborough 4,029 
ester City .........- 33,988 | 20,226 |] Meadville city........ | 10,291 

learfield borough ... 6,081 2,248 || Mechanicsburg borough 

Coatesville Boronkh 5, 721 8,680 || (Cumberland county) 3, 841 
Columbia borough ... 12,816} 10,599 || Media borough....... 8,075 
Connellsville borough 7,160 5,629 || Meyersdaleborough..} 3, 024 
Conshohocken boroug 5, 762 5,470 || Middletown borough.| 5, 608 
Coraopolis borough .. 2,555 962 || Millvale borough..... 6, 736 
COrty City parannnnnens 6.869 5.677 || Milton borough ......] 6,175 


— 
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| PENNSYLVANIA—cont 


Minersville borough. . 
Monongahela city.... 
Mt. Carmel borough. . 
Mt, Pleasant borough, 
Nanticoke borough..., 
New Brighton borough 
Newcastle city -......, 
New Kensington boro. 
Norristown borough.. 
North Braddock boro 
Northumberland boro. 
Oil City 
Old Forge borough... 
Olyphant borough.... 
Parsons borough 
Patton boroug 
. Pen Argyl borough .. 

- Philadelphia city 
Philipsburg borough . 
Phoenixville borough 
Pitcairn borough 


me yneldes 
i way borough .... 
Rochester borough... 
Royersford borough .. 
St. Clair borough 
St. Marys borough .... 
_ Sayre borough 
Schuylkill Haven bore 
Scottdale borough... 
Scranton city.... Z 
ewickley borough 
hamokin borough 
Sharon borough 
Sharpsburg borough . 
Sharpsville borough. . 
- Shenandoah borough 
Sheraden borough.... 
ee eben ts borough’ 
Slatington borough... | 


South Bethlehem boro 


| (Northampton county) 13,241 


South Fork borough. . J 


2, 635 


South Williamsport boro 3,328 


Spring City borough.. 
Steelton borough.. 

2 Spal borough. 
Summit Hill borough 
Sunbury borough. . 

- Susquehanna boro 
Tamaqua borough 
Tarentum borough 

| Taylor borough......-. 

Titusville city... | 

Towanda borough.... 

| Turtle Creek borough 

| Tyrone borough 

| Union City borough... 

| Uniontown borough 
x e@tte COUNTY) ..eceere 


2, 566 


PENNSYLVANIA—Cont 


Warren borough.... 


-- |. 8.043 
Washington borough (Wash- 


ington county) 
Waynesboro borough. 
Waynesburg borough 
Wellsboro borough ... 
West Bethlehem boro 
West Chester borough ; 
West Hazelton borough 
West Pittston borough 
West Washington boro 
Wilkesbarre city 
Wilkinsburg borough 
Williamsport city .... 
Williamstown borough 
Wilmerding borough. | 
Winton borough i 
York citytiseescsseeee | 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Bristol town 
Burrillville town ..... 
Central Falls city 
Coventry town 
Cranston town 
Cumberland town.... 
East Greenwich town 
East Providence town 
Hopkinton town ..... 
Johnston town . 
Lincoln town 

Sad ae city 

North Kingstown tow 
North Providence town 
Pawtucket city 
Providence city 
Scituate town 

South Kingstown town! 
Tiverton town 


Warwick town .. 
Westerly town... 
Woonsocket city 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Abbeville town....... 


Beaufort town. 
Charleston city 
Chester town.. 
Columbia city . 
Darlington tow: 
Florence city... 
Gaffney city... 
Georgetown city 
Greenville city ....... 
Greenwood town..... 
Laurens town ........ 
Newberry town ...... 
Orangeburg city...... 
Rock Hill city........ 
Spartanburg city ..... 
Sumter City: 5... ss.co0 
Union town .......... 


7,670 | 


ar) 


- Hillsboro city .... 


re 


Watertown city ...... 
Yankton city........« 


TENNESSEE, 


Bristol town.......... 


Brownsville Gity ..-.. + 


Chattanooga city...-. 
Clarksville city....... 
Cleveland town...... 
Columbia town....... 
Covington town.:..... 
Dyersburg city ....... 
Fayetteville town.... 
Harriman town ...... 
Humboldt town...... 
Jackson Gity.......... 
Johnson City town... 
Knoxville city ....... 
Memphis city ..-..... 
Morristown town..... 
Murfreesboro city ..... 
Nashville city ........; 


> Pulaski town......... 


Rockweod town......; 
‘Tullahoma town ..... | 
Union City town.....| 


TEXAS, 


Abilene city ..........] 
Austin city..25...0 0.5) 
Beaumont city ........ 
Belton city ..........., 
Bonham town........ 


IBEVAN CITY <2 eco des ce.sy 
Calvert town .. Ks 

Cameron city.. 
Cleburne town 
Corpus Christi city ... 


Corsicana city........ f 


Crockett town........ 
Cuero town.... 
Dallas city ... 
Denison city ... 
Denton city .... 
El Paso city .. 
Ennis city........ 
Fort Worth city .. 
Gainesville city .. 
Galveston city.......-. 
Georgetown town.... 
Gonzales city......... 
Greenville town...... 


Houston city... 
Jefferson cily.... 


aeeee 


vere 
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TEXAS—cont. 


Laredo city..... 
Longview town 
McKinney city . 
Marlin town. . 
Marshall city. 
Navasota town. 
Oak Cliff town.. oS 
Orange city .... ea 
Palestine city ........ 
Paris city acer 
Rockdale city ........ 


cen Antonio city..... : 
erman City......... 4 
Smithville town...... ys ee 
Sulphur Springs town 8) 635 
Taylor town.........., 1 49nd 
Temple city .. 4 7.065 
Terrell city..... 6,330 
Texarkana city. 5, 256 
Tyler town..... 8,069 
Victoria city... 4,010 
Waco city .......-.... 20, 686 
Waxahachie town.... 4,215 
Weatherford city..... | 4)786 
Yoakumtown........, 3,499 
UTAH. 
American Fork city .. 2,732 
Brigham city......... , 859 
Eureka city .. 3, 085 
Lehi City -.. 2,719 
Logan city. 5,451 
Ogden city . 16,313 
Park City 759 
Payson cit is 2,636 
Provo City.. oe 6, 185 
Salt Lake City....-..., 53, 531 
Spanish Fork city ..... 2,739 
Springville city ..... é 8, 422 
VERMONT. 
Barre'eity<. cn cesos os 8, 448 
Barre town... od 8, 346 
Barton town...,...--- 2,790 
Bellows Falls village.. 4, 337 
Bennington village -., 5, 656 
Brandon town ........ 2,759 
Brattleboro village.... 6, 297 
Burlington city ....-.. 18, 640 
Derby town ........-- 3,274 
Fair Haven town .... 2,999 
Hartford town ....... 3,817 
Lyndon town ......-. 2, 956 
Middlebury town .-... 38, 045 
Montpelier city ..... sa 6, 266 
Morristown town,...-. 2, 583 
Newport town.......-. 3,113 
Northfield town......» A 
Poultney town......., 3, 108 
Randolph town. 3,141 
Rutland city ..... 
St. Albans city ...-.-.; 239 
St. Johnsbury village 6, 666 
Springfield town..... ‘| 8, 432 
Swanton town ....... 3,745 
Waterbury town ...... 2,810 
Wert Kutland town .. 2,914 
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EEE 
VERMONT, 


‘Winooski village...... 
Woodstock town ...... 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria Cityoranc ss: 


Berkley town .......-., 


Bristol city..........., 


Charlottesville city... 
Clifton Forge town... 
Covington town....... 
‘Danville city .......... 
| Fredericksburg city ... 
‘Hampton TOWIY ooo 
Harrisonburg town... 
Lexington town....... 
Lynchburg city ....... 
Manchester city......; 
Newport News city .... 
Norfolk city .......... 
Petersburg city......., 
Pocahontas town.,..... 
Portsmouth city...... ‘| 
Pulaski town.... 


Staunton city 
Suffolk town.......... 
Winchester city ...... 
Wytheville town..... 


WASHINGTON. 


Aberdeen town....... 
Ballard city .......... 
Everett city ... tee 
Fairhaven city ....... 
Hoquiam city ........ 
|New Whatcom city... 
North Yakima city... 
Olympia city ......... 
\Port Townsend city .. 
Roslyn town ......... 
Seattle city.........-. 
Spokane city ......... 
Tacoma city......-... 
Vancouver city....... 
Wallawalla city ...... 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Benwood city ........ 
Bluefield city......... 
Charleston city....... 
Clarksburg town ..... 
Fairmont city... | 
Grafton city . 
i Hinton city ... 
Huntington city ..... 
Keyser town ....:...- 
‘Martinsburg town.... 
'Moundsville city..... 
Parkersburg city ..... 
Bistersville city....... 
Wellsburg city ....... 
| Weston town......... 


1900 


3,783 
2) 857 


14, 528 


8,126 
10, 049 


2, 560 
38, 878 


CITIES OF TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED AND OVER 


| 1890 


3, 659 
2, 545 


2,148 
34, 522 


| Manitowoe city - 


WISCONSIN, 


Antigo city.........-- 
Appleton city ........ 
Ashland city ......... 
Baraboo city ......-. : 
Beaverdam city ...... 
Beloit city...........: 
Berlinicity <2.c2- esses 
Burlington city ...... 
Chippewa, Falls city-. 
Depere city..........- 
Eau Claire city....--- 
Fond du Lae city ...- 
Fort Atkinson city ... 
Grand Rapids city.... 
Green Bay city ....-.. 
Hudson city.....-.... 
Janesville city .....--. 
Jefferson city.....---. 
Kaukauna city. ....-. 

Kenosha city...- 
La Crosse city . 
Luke Geneva ci 
Madison city .. 


Marinégtte city........ 
Marshfield city...--.. 
Menasha city.....---- 
Menominee eity...... 


Merrill city=.. --.5.2.- , 809 

|} Milwaukee city ....-.. 68 
Mineral Point city ... 604 
Monroe city .......... ; , 768 
Neenah city .......... , 083 
New London city..... 2,050 | 
Oconomowoc city .... 2,729 
ese - Geese: Bey: 

shkosh city ......... 836 

Platteville city....... 23740 

, Portage city....... ee 5,143 
Port Washington city 1, 659. 
Prairie du Chien city. 8,181) 
Racine city........... 21,014 
Rhinelander city..... ~ 2,658 
Rice Lake city........ AP ‘ 
Ripon city... ......<a< 4 3, 
Sheboygan eat SaeeS 16,3595 
South Milwaukee city nin eisai 
Sparta city ........... 2,795 
Stevens Point city.... 7,896. 
Stoughton city ....... 2,470. 
Sturgeon Bay city.... 2,195 | 
Superior city ......... 11,988 | a 
Tomah city........... 2,199 i g 
Two Rivers city ...... 2,870) 
Watertown city....... 8,755 
Waukesha city ....... ; 6,321 
Waupaca city......... 2,127 
Waupun city.. 2,'757 
Wausau city..... P 9, 258. 
Wauwatosa city ....... ae Ranartet 
Whitewater city....., 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne city........ 
Laramie city 
Rock Springs city .... 


. 
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Abandonment.—In marine tnsurance, 
the giving up of property partly 
destroyed, by the owner to the in- 

* surer. 

Abatement.—A discount allowed for 
dumage or overcharge, or for the 
payment ofa bill before it is due. 

Abolish.—To muke void; to cancel. 

Acceptance.—In mercantile law. the 

act by which the person upon whom 

‘-a bill of exchange or other order is 
drawn engages to pay it: the'bill 
ltself after it has been accepted, 

Acceptance for Honor. — An accept- 
ance made after a bill has been 
protested for non-acceptance for 
the honor of the drawer or any in- 
dorser. 


_ Acceptor.—One who accepts an order 


or draft or bill of exchange. 

Accommodation Paper.—Commercial 
paper for which no consideration 
passed between the original par- 
fies: alsoa note to which a party 
has put his name to accommodate 
another who is to provide payment 
when due. 

Acknowledgment.—The act by which 
@ party who has executed an in- 
Strument declares or acknowledges 
it before a competent officer to be 
his or her act and deed. ; 

Account.— A written or printed 
Datament of debits and credits in 

- any business transaction. 

Account Current.—A detailed state- 
ment of the transactions between 

narties for a certain period, show- 
i the condition of affairs at the 
current er present time. 

Account Sales. — A detailed state- 
ment of a commission merchant 
to his principal, showing his sales, 
the expenses attending the same 
and the net proceeds: 

Accountant. — A person trained to 
keep accounts. 

Actionaire.—The owner Of shares in 
a stock coupe ny: a stockholder. 
Action.—The formal means of recov 
erjng one’s rights in a court of 

justice: asuit, 

Act of God.—Any accident produced 

_ by a physical cause which is irre- 
sistible, such as lightning, hurri- 
canes, earthquakes, etc. 

Actuary.—A registrar or clerk; gen- 
erally applied to the manager of a 
life insurance company, 

Administrator.—A person appoinfed 
to settle the estate of a testator or 
to mgnage an intestate estate. 


‘ 


Admiralty.—The power that controls 
naval affalrs in) Great Britain. 
Courtof Admiralty—A court which 
decides questions of maritime 
justice. - 

Adulteration.—The debasing of an 
article or substance by spurious or 
Jess valuable mixture. 

Ad valorem.—.\ccording to value. 

Advance.—.\ risc in price: additional 
profits; stocks above par. 

Adventure.—(Coods sent to sea at the 
owners risk: a speculation, 

Adventure in Co.—Goods sent to be 
sold on joint account of shippers 
and consignee. 

Advice.—Admonition or suggestions 
offered. usuaily in regard to buy- 
ing and selling goods. 

Affida it.— A _ written 
made upon oath. 

Affreight.—To hire. as a ship, for 
transporting freight. 

Affreightment.—The hiring of a ship 
for the conveyance of goods. 

Agency.—The relation existing be- 
tween two parties by which one is 
authorized to do certain business 
foranother, with other parties 

Agent.—Any person who is employed 
by another to do business or in 

any way act for him. 

Age of Consent.—'the age at whieh 
‘oung persons are capable of mak- 

ng avalid contract of marriage. . 

Agio.—A term used to denote the 
ifference between the real and 

nominal value of money. 

Alimony.- An allowance made to a 
wife out of her husband's estate 
during @ suit for divorce or sepa- 
ration, or, at its termination, for 
her life or for a shorter period 

Alfonge.—A paper attached toa bill 
of exchange, when there are tog 
Many indorsements to be con- 
‘tained on the bill itself. 

Amotion. Removal of an officer of 
a corporation. : 
Allowance.—A deduction made, for 
instance, from the gross weight of 

goods. 

Anker.—A common liquid” measure, 
varying in , different KEuropean 
countries from nine to ten gallons 

Antal.—A wine measure of Hungary 
holding about thirteen and a halt 
gallons. i 

Asticipate.—To be before in doing, 
or pay before due. 

Ante-dated.—Dated at a time earlier 
than the actual -date, 

Peneiments Ane act of making 
void. 


statement 
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Appratse.—To set a value on goods 


or property. Ball: —The security given for release 


Appurtenance.—Adjunct of append. ing a person from custody. — > Ss 
HES LO PTOPETLY. ». : Bailee.—The person to whom goods 
Arbitration.—The investigation and - are intrust 
decision of acause or matter be-  BalIment.—A delivery of goods ir 
tween parties in controversy, by trust upon a contract that the tru 


ehosen persons. shall be faithfully executed on the © 
Arbitration of Exchange.—The de- part of the bailee. ; 


duction of a proportional or arbi- Bailor.—One who intrusts goods” 


+ trated rate of exchange between another. 
two places, through an intermedi- Balance.—The excess on one side 
ate place, to ascertain the mostad- or what added to the other make 
yvantageous method of drawing or equality in the account. 
remitting. Balance Sheet.— statement in con= 
Arrear.—That which remains une densed form showing the eondl. 
paid, though due. tion and piopresy of business. 
Articles of Copartnership.—The  Ballast.—.A\ny heavy material placed 
written agreement by which @ co- in the hold of a ship to steady it a 
partnership is formed. the water. oS 


Banco.—A commercijal term used in 
Hamburg to distinguish ba 
“money from common currency. ‘ 
Bank Bill.—.\. written promise to pay 


Assay.—To subject an ore to chemi- 
calexamination to find the amount 
of any metal contained in it. 


Assess.—'l'o fix a certain value for to the bearer on demand a cvrtait 
the purpose of taxation. sum of money, issued bya bank 
Assets.— Property available for the and used as money. : 
payment of debts; alsothe entire Banking.—The business of a ba 
property of an individual or com- or pertaining to a bank. : 
pany. Bank Note.—Same as bank bill. : 
Assignee,—The person to whom the Bankrupt.—An insolvent; one w 
failing debtor transfers all his re- unavle to pay his debts. 
maining property for the purpose Bankruptcy.—The condition of oin pe 
of having it distributed among his who is unable to pay his debts 
creditors; one to whom anything they fall due. 
- ds assigned. ie Spree in the cap tal 
_Assignment.—A transfer of a failin SAS nk 
spree of his property to an an Barratry.—Any breach of duty coms 
signee: a transfer by one person to mitted by the master of a vessel or 


the seamen, without the consent’ 


another of any property, personal of the owner, by reason of whic 


or real, 
the ship or cargo is injured 
Dar ens ae who assigns Prop:  Barque.—A three masted vessel car. 


rying nosquare sails on her inizz 
mast. 
Barter.—To trade by exchange of 


_ Association.—The union of a num- 
ber of persons for some special 


SP MEDOSE: oods, in distinction from trading: 
Attachment.—A scizure by virtue of y the use of money. 
A legal process, . Bazaar.--A word of Rastern us Lge, 
Attorney (Power of).—A written au- signifying a place of exchany 
thority from one person empower- general market lace; a repository eg 
1 ing another to act for him, of fancy ariicles, especially : Les 
Auctionee?.—One who sells goods at dress. 25 
: public sale. Beacon.—A signal light for the guide 
Auditor.—A person appointed to ex¢ ance of mariners; usually erected 
: amine and settle accounts, and sustained by the Governm 


, Beneficiary.—In life insurance, 
oe aaccodeer pe aa disposed person to whoma policy fs. 


vayable; the person for who 
Average.—A proportional share of a DEneRE LUTE holds the- 


general loss; alsoa mean time of title to real estate. é 

payment for several debts due at Beyond Seas.— Denotes absence f 

different times. the country, and generally hel 
Avoirdupois.—Commercial standard mean absence from the part 

of weight in the United States and State. { 

England. Bidder.—One who bids or offe a 


Award,—Decision of arbitrators, price. 


Pe CRE wet eee yi Se — " cA TR ees 


Peay oan 


‘ 
4 
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{Bill.—A name given to statements in 
porting: as goods, @ note,a draft; 
a@law not enacted; exhibition of 
/ charges. 
Gill of Exchange.—A direction in 
writing, by the person who signs 
it, to another, to whom it is ad- 
dressed, topay toathird person a 
epiinite sum of money ataspecified 
me. i 
Bill of Lading.—A written statement 
by 2common carrier to one send. 
ing goods by him, acknowledging 
that they have been received by 
him, for transportation, with terms 

* of shipment; it is botha receipt 
and a contract. t 


Bill of Parcels.—A detailed account 


of goods sold. 1 

‘Bill of Sale.—A formal instrument 
8 the transfer of goods and chat- 
tels. { 

Blank Indorsement.—One in which 
mo particular person is named as 
the one to whom payment is to be 
made: it consists of the indorser’s 
“name only. 


- (Board of Trade.—An association of 


‘business men for the advancement 
of commercial interests. 


_ ‘Bona Fide.—In good faith; in reality. 


‘Bond.—A written and sealed instru- 
ment binding a person and, in more 
cases, his heirs to fultill certain ob- 
ligations. ; 

Bonded Goods.—Goods in charge of 
the officers of customs the duties 
on which bonds are given at the 
‘custom house. 

\Bonus.—A premium or extrasum for 
a loan, a charter, or other privilege. 

Book-Debt.—An entry or charge ona 

_ tedger; called also an open account, 
in contradistinetion-to a written 
promise or note. 

Bottomry SBond.--An _ obligation 
given fora loan upon a vessel and 
accruing freight. 

Breach.—In the law of contracts, the 
violation of an agreement or obli- 
gation. 

Breakage.—An allowance made by 
the shipper or seller on certain 
descriptions of fragile goods, i 

Broker.—A person who transacts 
business for another, commonly in 
stock, money, etc., using the name 
-of his principal, 

Brokerage.—The fee charged for 

! transacting business by a broker. 

®ulls and Bears.—Pcrsons engaged 

-- {n the gambling transactions of: 
stock exchange; the bulls are per- 
sonally interested in tossing up the 
prices of certain goods, while the 
‘bears are tighting to pull down 
prices, 
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Bullion.—A commercial name for un; 
coined gold or silver. 

By-Bidder.—A person employed at 

auctions, in order to raise the price 

of articles to be sold. i 

By-Laws.—The private laws made 

y acorporation for its own gov- 

ernment. ‘ : 
Cc 


Capital._The stock employed in 
trade; the fruit of past labors saved, 
Capital Stock.—The fund or prop- 
erty, as a whole, contributed, or 
supposed to have been contributed, 
to a corporation at its organiza- 
tion, as its property. | 

Carat.—An imaginary weight that 
expresses the fineness of yold. 

Cargo.—A ship's lading or freight. 

Cashier.—One who has charge of 
money and superintends the ree 
ceipts of payments. 

Caveat Emptor.—A Latin phrase, 
meaning, ‘‘let the purchaser bes 
ware,’ and applies to @ case in 
which the thing sold is before the 
buyer and he examines it. 

Centage.—A rate by the hundred. 

Certified Check.—A check which has 
been certified by the bank on which 
it is drawn, making the bank abso- 
lutely responsible for its payment. 

Certificate.—A certificate issued by a 
bank or banker, showing that a 
certain sum of money has been 
deposited there, payable to a cere 
tain person, or to his order, or to 
the bearer. z 

Certificate of Stock.—A certificate 
given by the proper officers of a 
corporation, showing thatacertain 
person Ownsacertain number of 
shares of the capital stock. i 

Certification (of check).—The signa- 
ture of the proper otticer of the 
bank, written across the face of 
the check, sometimes with and 
sometimes without the word “‘cer- 
tified” or “‘good.”* 

Chancellor.—The chief judge of a 
court of chancery or equity. 

Charter.—An instrument in writing 
from the sovereign power or leyis- 
lature, conferring certain rights or 
privileges. 

Charter Party.—The written instru- 
ment by which the owner of a ves- 
selletsit. ora partof it, toanother. 

Chattel Mortgage.—A conditional 
sale_of personal property. one 
which isto become void if a cer- 
tain thing happens; chiefly used 
asthe security tor the payment of 
“money. 

Chattels,—Commonly means goods 
of any kind, or every species of 
personal. .property. 
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Check.—A written order for money 
dr wn upon a bank cr banker, and 
payable immediately 

Choses in Action.—T hires of which 
the owner has not possession, but 
merely the act of legal action or 
possession, as notes, accounts, etc. 

Choses in Possession.—Things in 
possession of the owner: circulat- 
ing medium—cash and bank notes 
payable on demand; the medium 
of exchange. 

Civil Law.—The system of law of 
ancient Rome. 

Civil Remedy.—The method of, re- 
dressing an injury inflicted by one 
person upon another by legal 
measures. 

Clearance.—Permission from a cus- 
tom house Officer for a ship tosail. 

Clearing House.—A kind of banking 
exchange for the convenience of 

» daily settlements betw een banks. 

Clerical Error.—An error in calculat- 
ing or other accidental error on 
books or documents. 

Collateral.- Property pledged as se- 
curity for the performance of a 
contract. 

Commerce.--The exchange of mer- 
chandise on a large scale. 

Commercial Paper.--Bills of ex- 
change, drafts or promissory notes 
given in the course of trade. 

Common Carrier.--One who, as a 
business, undertakes for hire to 
transport from place to place pas- 
sengers or goodsof all who choose 
to employ him, 

Coasting.--Sailing near land, or ves- 
sels trading between parts of the 
same country. 

‘Codicil.--A supplement to a will. 

Common Law.--The unwritten law, 
as distinguished from written or 
statute law; the old law of Eng- 
land, that derivesits force from 
long usage and custom. 

Commission.--The brokerage or al- 
lowance made to an agent or 
factor for doing business for an- 
other. 

Competency.—The legal fitness of a 
witness to give evidence on the 
trial of an action. 

‘Composition Deed.—An agreement 
between ‘an insolvent debtor and 
his creditors by which, upon pay- 
ment toeach of some fixe propor- 
tion of his claim, they all agree to 
release the debtor from the balance 
of their claims. 

Compromise.—An agreement be- 
tween a debtor and his creditors 
by which they agree to accept a 
certain oe of the amounts 
due, an 
,twemainder. 


‘ 


Consignor.—One whoglves merchan 


discharge him from the 


Concurrent.—Existing together: @ 
consideration 1s concurrent when 
the ucts of the parties are to be 
performed at the same time. ‘ 

Condition Precedent.—An act which — 
must be performed by one person 
before another is liable, or in order 
to make him liable. 

Cooperage.—Charges 
hoops on casks or bales. . 

Consideration.—The reason for ine 
ducement in a contract une 
which the parties consent to b 
bound. . 

Consignee.— One to whom merchane | 
dise, given toa carrier by another 
person for transportation, is dis 
rected. > 


for putting 


dise toa carrier for transportation — 
‘to another. 

Compact. A covenant or oe 
between different parties. 

Company.—A number joined to- 
getber to undertake some common — 
Ph cg Pas 

Compemet. —To adjust by agreement 
‘erenuly from the orixinalterm 
to settle by compromise. - ;: 

Compromise.—a friendly Setimene 
of differences by mutual se 
sions. 

Consignment.—The act of consign- 
ing, as charge for safe- -keeping, .@ 
and management, as goods, prope 3h 
ty, ete, 

Consul. A person commissioned t 
reside in a foreign country as 
agent of the Gov ernment. ; 

Contraband.—Prohibited merehans 
dise or trafic, 

Contract.—To make an agreementy. 
to covenant. 

Conveyance,—The act of carrying b 
land or water; the means oft con 
veyance; a written instrument by 
which an estate in lands is trans 
ferred from one to another. 

Copartnership.—A joint interest in s 
business. 

Corporation.—An artificial person 
created by law. consisting of one 
or'more natural persons, united in 
one body, and endowed with the 
capacity of perpetual succession, 
and of acting jin certain respects as 
a@ natural person. 

Counter-Claim.—Same as’sef-o. vi one 
debt or claim to set off another — 

Counterfeit.—-To copy or imitate — 
without authority, with a view ton 
defraud; a forgery. 

Countersign.—To sign in addition to. 
the name of a superior that of the 
secretary or subordinate officer, as 
bank notesare.signed by the prest- 
an and countersigned by ea 
cashi er. 


Coupon.-An interest warrant printed 
at the ends of bonds, to be cut off 
when the interest is paid. 

Course of Exchange.—The current 
price of bills of exchange between 
two places. 

Covenant.—Any compromise con- 
tained in a sealed instrument. 

Covenantee.—The person to whom 
the promise is made, 

Coverture.—The legal state and con- 
dition of a married woman, belng 
considered as under the shelter 
and protection of her husband. 

Credentials.—Testimonials or certifi- 
cates showing that a person is ene 

‘titled to credit, authority or offi. 
cial powers. 

Credit.—Trust given or recelved; 
mercantile reputation entitling 
one to be trusted; also the side o 
anaccount on which payment is 
entered, : 

reais -—One to whom-money is 

ue. 

Curb-stone Brokers.—, term applied 
to a class of stock operators in 
New York who do business on 
the sidewalk or pavement. 

Currency.—That which circulates as 
a representative of value. 

Customs.—Customary toll, tax, or 
tribute on imported or exported 
goods. 

Custom House.—A building where 
duties are paid and vessels entered 
and cleared. 


D 


‘Damages —A compensation, usually 
in money, to one party for a wrong 
done him by anather. 

Days of Grace.—Days (usually three) 
eitowed by custom forthe payment 
of billsand notes beyond the day 
expressed for payment on the face 
of them. 

Debase. —To lessen.in value by adul- 
teration. 

Debenture.—A. certificate given by 
the collector of a port of entry to 
an importer for drawback of 
duties-on imported merchandise, 
which, when the merchandise is 
exported, are to be refunded. 

Debit.— A recorded item of debt, also 
the debtor side of an account. 

Mebt.—That which is due from one 
person to another 

Mebtor.—The person who owes an- 
other, either money. goods or serv- 
fces. 

@eed.—A sealed instrument in writ- 
jng used to transfer property, 
usually real’estate. 4 

Mefault.—Owission, neglect or -fail- 
ure, 
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Defauiter.—One who fails to diso 
charge a public duty, as toaccount 
for money intrusted to him. 

Defalcation.—A diminution; deficit. 

Defense.—The answer made by the 
defendant tothe plaintift's action, 
by demurrer or plea at law 

Del Credere.—A commercial term Im» 
plying a guarantee of the solvency 
of the purchaser, 

Delivery.—Giving money or goods 
to another. 

Demand.—A peremptory urging of 
payment of aclaim and exaction. 

pete: To convey, to bequeath by 


Demurrage.—Allowance for detene 
tion of a ship. 

Deposit.—A delivery of goods to be 
kept and returned without recom: 
pense. 

Depository.—A trustee. one to whom 
something is committed for safes 
keeping; also the place where such 
deposited goods are kept in store, 

Deputy.—One appointed to act for 
another; a representative or dele+ 
gate. 

Dipl te science of conducts 

ng negotiations between nations, 


Deviation,—In the law of marine in- 


surance, @ voluntary departure 
without necessity from the regular 
course of the specific voyage ins 
sured. 

Discount.—An allowance or deducs 
tion’ made for the payment of 
money before it is due. 

Discount Days.—The days of the 
week on which the directors of & 
bank meet to consider paper offered 
for discount. 

Disability.—Want of qualification; 
incapacity to doa legal act. 

Disaffirmance.—The annulling ofr 
canceling of a voidable contract. 

Disfranchisement.—Expulsion of a 
member from a corporation. 

Dishonor.—The non-payment of ne- 
gpotiable paper when due. 

Distress.—The taking of personal 
property to énforcethe payment of 
something due, as rent, 

Divorce. —The separation of husband 
and wife by the sentence of law. 
Dividend. --A percentage of profits 

pald to stockholders. ; 

Domestic Relation —The relations of 
the members of @ household or 
family, | 

Donee.—The person to whom a gift 
or donation is made. 

Donor.—One who confers anything 
gratuitously. : 

Dormant. —Silent partner. one who 
takes no share in the active busi- 
ness, but shares profit. 


Drawback.—Money 
goods exported, a patton the whole 
of the duty charged. 

Draft —An order from one man to 
another directing the payment of 

‘ money, a bill of exchange, 

Drawee.—The person upon whom a 
bill of exchanye is drawn, who is 
directed to make the payment. 

' Drawer.—The person who draws or 

makes a bill of exchange. 

Dress Goods.—A term applied to fal- 
rics for the garments of women 
and children, usually of mixed 
materials, such as silk and cotton, 
silk and worsted, etc. 

_ Due Bill.--A written acknowledg: 
ment of debt; not transferable by 
mere indorsement. 

Oun.—To press urgently the pay- 
ment of a debt, 

Duplicate.—A copy or counterpart of 

i anything. 

Duress. Personal restraint, or fear 
of personal injury or of imprison- 
ment; itnullifies allcontracts into 

“which it enters, 

Duties.—A tax levied by the Govern- 

ment on imported goods; money- 

paid to the Government on tm- 
ported and exported goods, 


E 


Bee cocenins given by the 
buyer to the seller. to bind the’ 
bargain and prove the sale. 

fasement.—The right to use ane 
other’s land. 

ol eae Kinds of personal prop- 


rly 

(Bil. -An English measure’ of length 
equal to 1% yards; the Scotch ell 
ts 1 8-100 yards: 

mbargo.—A detention of vessels in 
port; prohibition from sailing. 

Embarrassment.—Perplexity arising 
from insolvency or temporary in: 
ability to Gischarge debts. 

mbassy.—The public business in: 
trusted to diplomatic officers. ! 

Enact.—To make a law or establish 
by law. 

Engrosser.—One who buys large 
“quantities of any goods in order to 
control the market, 

€mbezzlement.—To appropriate pub- 


jic money to private use. bya breach | 


of trust. 
‘Emporium.—A place of extensive 
} commerce, a market place, 

i €mbiements.— Growing crops of any 
i kind produced by expense or labor. 
Eminent Domain.—The right of sov- 

sereign power to take private prop- 
erty for public purposes, } 


paid back on 


Equity of Redemption.—T1 
which a mortgagor ha: 
his estate after vg mort; 
come due. - ; 

Endorsei—-Po _ endorses + note 
‘writing the name on the back. 

Entrepot.—A bonded warehouse 
storehouse for the say 
goods; a free port. 

Equity.—A system suppletienta 
are qualifying or correcting it n 
extreme cases. 

Escrow.—A deed or bond deli 
by athird party to be held or 
livered to the guarantee or. ered or 
upon the performance of some col 
dition. =< 

Estate.—The degree, quantity 
ture, or extent of interest. whic 
person has in real property ~ 

Estoppel.—A stop, a bar to one’ 
leging or denying a fact co itr 
to his own previous * action 
gation or denial. 

Exchange.—Act of barter 
drawn for money; a place w 
merchants meet; difference. be 
tween the value in two pl 
premium or discount arising 
purchase or sale of goods 

Executed (of a contract). 

Excise.—Taxes or duties on 
produced and consumed 
internal revenue tax, Ns 

Execution.—A written comman 
sued to a sheriff or constable aft 
a judgment directing him t = 
force it; the act of “signing 
sealing a legal Instrument, or rat 
ing it the form required to ima eg 
a valid act. oy te 

Executor.—The person appo te a ag. 
a-testator to execute his will, 

Executory.—To be executed in | 
future. oe 

Exports.—That which is carried .o' 
of a country, as goods and pr 
in traffic. 

Express.—A courier: also regul } 4 

quick conveyance for packages, bess 


Face.—The amount expressed ; 
note or draft. : 
Factor.—Anagent who sellsan 

in his own name, being ent 
with the goods, in this respect di 
fering from a broker. oA Rah 
Facture.—An invoice or bil 
cels. 
Failure. —Becoming bankrapt, 
pension of payment, : 
Fac-simile.—An exact cop 
ness. : 
Favor.—A note or draft is: saat 1 
in favor of the payee. 
Fee pn oe eh ‘in lag 
Best’ 


feud.—An ¢state in land held of a 
superior by service; a tief. 
eudal System.—'lhesystem of feuds 
or fiefs us existing, especially dur- 
ing the middle ages. 

Finance.—Revenue, public moncy, 
income. 

financier. One skilled-in financial 
Operations: a treasurer. 

Firm. _ All the members Of a partner- 
ship taken together, a. business 
house or company, the title used 
by a business house. 

Firkin. —A measure of capacity: the 

. fourthpart of a barrel, or eight or 

* nine yallons. 

Fiscal.—Pertaining to the public 
treasury or revenue. 

Fixtures. —''he part of the furniture 
of a store or office which is not 
movable, as gas pipes or burners, 
partitions, etc. 

€. 0. B.—Free on board; the bill or 
invoice with F. O. B. includes the 
transporting tothe shipping port 
and all the shipping expenses. . 

Foreclose.—'!'o cut off by a court judg- 
ment from the power of redeeming 
mortgaged property. 

Foreclosure.—The process of cutting 
off the right or interest of the mort- 
gager and his assignees in mort- 
gauged premises. 

forestall.—To buy goods on their 
way to market, intending to sell 
again at a higber price. 

forieiture.—A loss of property, right, 
or oflice,as &@ punishment foran 


ijlegal act or negligence; some-’ 


times used for the thing forfeited. 
Folio.—A page in an account book, 
sometimes two opposite pages 
bearing the name serial number. 
ffranc.—A silver coin used in France 
equal to about nineteen cents. 
Frank.—To exempt from charge of. 
portage. . ‘ 
Fraud.— cunning deception or arti- 
tive to cheat or deceive another. 
Free Trade.—The policy of conduct- 
ing international commerce with- 
out duttes. 
freeholu.— Land held by free tenure, 
_or in {ce simple. subject to no su- 
perior or conditions. 
Freight.—Merchandise being moved 
from one place to another; the 
price paid forcairying freight; also 
aload or burden. 
funded.—Turned into a permanent 
ey on which annual interest is 
paid. 
funds.—The supply. of money or the 
. capital. 
Forgery.—The fraudulent making. 
or sens of @ written instru- 
ment. 
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Gain.- Advantage, acquisition, accuse 
mulation, profit. 

Garbled.—Drugs, spices or other 
goods which have been sorted or 
picked over and freed from ims 
purities. 

Gauging.— Measuring the capacity of 
casks, ete. 

General Avyerage.—A contribution 
made by the owners of a vessel 
and cargo toward the loss sustained 
by one of their number, whose 
property has beensacrificed forthe 
general safety. i 

General Ship.—A vesse: navigated by 
its owner, receiving and carrying 
freight indifferently for alt who 

apply. { 

Gist.—The principal point of a ques» 
tion. the pith of the matter. 

Go-between.— Agent for both parties, 

Goods —Same as chattels and elfects. 

Good Will. —Benefit arising from the 
successful conduct of business ty 
a certain person or firm, usually in 
a certain place; it is a@ property 
subjéct to transfer, 

Grant.—A transfer of a property by _ 
deed; a conveyance made by the 
Government. 

Gross.--'welve dozen. 

Gross Weight.— Weight of goods in- 
cluding dust, dross, bag, cask, ete. 

Guaranty (or guarantee).--A con- 
tract whereby one person engages 
to be answerable for the debt or 
default of another person. 

Guarantor.—He who makes a guare 
anty. 

Guardian.—One who has thecare of 
the person and: property of an or- 

, phan or other person. 


H 


Habeas Corpus.—A writ to bring @ 
party. before a court, to prevent 
false imprisonment. 

Haberdasher.—A _ seller of — sniall 
wares, as thread, pins, ete. 

Hand-book.—A book of referénce; a 
manual. 

Hand-money.—Moncy paid the pur- 
chaser at the closing of a contract 
or sale. 

Harbor.—A port or haven for ships. 

Haven.—A port or shelter for ships, a 
harbor 

High Seas.—The uninclosed waters 
ot the ocean outside the boundaries 
of any country.’ 

Hollow Ware.—A trade name for 
camp and kitchen utensils made of 
cast-iron or wrought-iron. 

alt accept and pay when 

ue. 


‘ flasbandag. e.—An owner's or an 
agent’s commission for attending — 
to a ship. ; 

Hypothecate.—To pledge for the se 

\curity of creditor. 


fafant.—In law, one under the age of 
twenty-one years. i 
Impolite.— Wanting in prudent man- 
agement: not politic, 
import.—To bring in from abroad or 
a foreign country. 
Importer.—The merchant who im- 
ports goods. 
imposition.—Tax, toll, duty or excise 
prescribed by authority. 
Impost.—A tax or duty imposed on 
- imported goods. 
Indemnify.—To recompense: for loss, 
te reimburse. 
Indenture.—A mutual agreement in 
writing. 
Indorsement.— 
of a note. 
Inderser.—The one who makes the 
, indorsement. 
Indorsee.—‘The person in whose favor 
the indorsement is made. 
Injunction.—An order or direction of 
the court compelling a certain per- 
{Son to refrain from doing some par- 
ticular act or thing. 
{ndulgence —Extension of time of 
Spayment; forbearing to press for 
‘payment. 
inland Bills.—A draft or bills of ex- 
,change drawn on a party in the 
same as the drawer. 
insolvency.—Inubility to discharge 
debts when due. 
Insurance.—Indemnity from loss; the 
premium paid. 
Installment.--Payment of parts at 
different times. 
interest.—Premium paid for the use 
of money. ; 
internal Revenue.—The part of’ the 
revenue of our Government which 
is collected in the form of internal 
duties. 
intestate.—Without a will. 
invalid.—Of no legal force. 
inventory.—A list of merchandise 
~ made periodically for the purpose 
' of knowing the quantity and value 
‘of unsold goods, in order to ascer- 
. tain the condition 2 business, 
investment.—The laying out of 
money in the purchase of some 
species of property. 
fnvoice.—A written account or bill 
vy merchandise bought; a bill of 
ems, 


A writing on the back 


Joint Tenancy. — Joint occupancy: 


Jettison.—Throwing soods overboard Es 
in case of peril, to lighten and sate: ie 
. serve the ship. “a 
‘Joint Stock.—Stock held in company: 
)-aspecies of partnership. Lh 


ner so close intimacy as partne 
ship. 
Journal.—A book used to classi 
and arrange business transactions. 
Judgment.-— ‘he sentence of the 
pronounced by the court upon any 
matter contained in the record, or 
in any case tried by the court. 
Judgment Debtor.— Party against 
whom a judgment is obtained. ; 
Judgment Note.—A note inthe use fh 
ual form, with the addition of the — = 
~ power to confess judgment if 
paid when due. 
Jurisdiction.—The power of exercls 
ing judicial authority. 


K 


Kilogram.—The French measure of 
weight, equal to 2% Ibs. ae 
pois, or 1000 grains. 

Kiting or Kite » lying.— Exchanging 
checks on @ifferent banks, for the 
purpose of obtaining the use of 
money fora single day. Ht Ve 


Lame Duck,—A stock broker's te 


gagements. : 
Landlord.—One who owns and rent 
or leases lands or houses; a hotel- 
keeper. 
LLarceny.— Theft; taking person 
property belonging to another. 
Law Merchant.—The general bod: 
of usages in matters relative Lo 
commerce. a 
Lay Days.—Days allowed for loading 
and unloading a cargo. 
Lay Down.—A phrase used to ex- 
dress the entire cost .of a commod:- 
ty, including transportation, ete., 
ata place remote from its produce * 
tion or purchase. 
Lease.— A contract by which one. 
grants to another for a period the 
use of certain real estate. 33 
Legal Tender.—That kind of mon: 
which-by law can be offered in Pp 
ment of a debt. ag 
Legacy.—A gift by will of personal 
property. a 
Ledger.—A book in whicha summery as 
of accounts is preserved, f 
Lessee.—One who eee an est 
a lease. 


| 
} 


Letter of Credit.—A letter authoriz- 
-Ing credit toa certain amount to 
be given to the bearer; also a writ- 
ten direction by some well-known 
banker to someone to draw upon 
him for any amount ‘he chooses up 
to a specified limit. 
Liability.—Obligations, debts. 
Libel.—To defame by pubtic writing, 
_ printing, signs, or pictures. 
License.—A grant or permission by 
the authorities. 
ien.—A legal claim.on property for 
_ debt. 
Liquidate.—To clear off; to settle; to 
_ pay as debts. ; 
Litoyds.—A marine insurance associ- 
ationir London. The records of 
this society contain a complete 
history of the sea,so far as con- 
cerns: the number of shipwrecks, 
collisions, fires, piracies, mutinies, 
. ete. 
Litigation.—The act of litigating; 
. judicial contest; a suit at law. 
Loan.—A thing furnished to another 
‘for temporary use, on condition 
that it be returned. 
Long Price.—Price after the duties 
are paid. 


M 

Malfeasance.—Evil conduct; illegal 
deed. 

Maintenance.—Support by means of 
food, clothing and other conven- 
fencies. 

Mandate.—A bailment of personal 
property in which the tailee under- 
takes without compensation todo 
some act for the bailor in respect. 
to the thing bailed. 

Mandatory.—A person to whom a 
charge is given or business in- 

_ trusted. 

Manifest.—An invoice of a ship's 

_ eargo. : 

Manufacture.—The process of reduc- 
ing raw material into a form suit- 
able for use. 

Marine —Relating to the ocean; 

» nautical. i 

Maritime Law.— Law relating to 
harbors, ships, seamen. 

Marc.—A weight of gold and silver, 
used as @ measure of these metals 
in Europe. 
art.—A commercial center; a mar- 
ket place. 

Maturity.—The date when a note or 
draft fulls due or is payable. 

Mercantile Law.—Law pertaining to 
trade and commerce. 

Merchandise.—Whatever ts sold or 
bought in trade. 

Merger.—The absorption or extin- 

‘ ge shment of one contract into 

{ @nother. 
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Metallic Currency.—Silver and gold 
coins, forming the circulating me- 
dium of a country. 

Minor.—Same as infant: a person 
under twenty-one years. 

Misfeasance.—A trespass: doimg ima 

roperly an act that might be done 
awfully. 

Misdemeanor.—A lower kind of 
crime; an indictable offense not 
amounting to felony. 

Mitigation.—The abatement of a 
judgment, penalty or punish- 
ment. 

Money.—Coin; any currency law- 
fully used instead of coin, as bank- 
notes. 

Money Broker.—A broker who deals 
inemoney. 

Monopoly.—Sole permission or ap- 
propriated power to deal in any 
speeies_of goods. 

Monetary .—Pertaining to or consist- 
ing in money. 

Mortgage.—A grant or conveyance 
of an es.ate or property toa credit- 
or, for the security of a debt, nnd 
to become void on payment of such 


debt: 

Municipal.—Of or belonging to a 
city. 

Municipal LLaw.—The system of law 
of any one nation or State. 

Muster.—A collection of samples. 


N 

National Banks.—Banks organized 
under the conditions.of an act of 
Congress; bey can issue bank- 
notes only to the amount of United 
States Konds they have deposited 
ie the U. S. Treasury; the object 
s to unify the currency. ' 

Navigation.—Tne science of conduct- 
ing vessels on the ocean 

Negotiable.—Transferable by assign- 
ment or indorsement to another per- 
son. 

Negotiate.—To transact business; to 
hold in intercourse in bargain or 
trade. 

Negotiable Paper.—Notes, bills and 
drafts Which may be transferred 
with all their rights by indorse- 
ment or assignment. 

Net.—Clear of all charges and deduc- 


tions. 

Net Profits.—Clear profit after de- 
ducting losses. 

Net Weight.—Weight of merchan- 
dise without bay, box or covering. 

Nominal.—In name only, very small, 
as a nominal price. 

Non=feasance. —An omission of what 
ought to be done, 

Note.--A written or printed paper 
acknowledging a debt and promise 
ing payment. 
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a 
Note Book.—A book in which notes, 
of hand are.recorded, ; 
ential Seal.—Seal of a notary pub- 
ie. 

Notary Public.—A public officer who 
attests or certifies to acknowl- 

-edgments of deeds and other 
papers, protests notes and bills. 

Deicie oe Currency. National bank 

ils. 

National Damages.—Those given for 
the violution of aright from which 
nv actual loss has resulted. ‘i 

Nonuser.—A failure to use rights and 
privileges. 


SAFE 
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Obligation. —A duty; a binding en- 
gagement: a bond withacondition 
annexed. 

Open Account.—A running or unset- 
ped account with an individual or 

rm. 

Open Policy.—An insurance policy 
covering undefined risks, which 
provides that fits term shall be- 
come definite by subsequent ad- 
ditions or indorsements. 

Option.—Permission to choose; a 
stockholder’s term for the privi- 
lege of taking or delivering ata 
future day a certain number of 
shares of a given stock at a price 
agreed upon. 

Order.—A commission to purchase; 

{rection to pay money or to de- 
liver goods. 

Order Book.— A book in which orders 
received are entered. 

Ordinary.—A ship in hbarbor is said 
to be in ordinary; of medium 
quality. 

Ordinance.—A rule, or order, or law; 
usually applied tothe acts or laws 
passed by the common council of 
a city. 

Ordnance.—All kinds of large guns. 

Outlawed.—A debt. is said tobe out. 
lawed that has existed for a certain 
fength of time, after which the 
law, on that ground alone, prevents 
its being enforced. 

Ostensible Partners.—Those known 
to the public. 

Outstanding Accounts.—Book debts, 
not yet collected. 

Outstanding Debts.—Unpaid debts. 

Overdraw.—To call for more money 
than ison deposit. 

Overdraft.—A check paid above the 
amount on deposit. 

Overdue.—A si to anoteor draft, 
the specified time for payment of 
which has passed. 

Overt.—Apparent, manifest; 


Owe.~—To be obliged to pay. 


open. 


METHODS: 


P 


Panic.—A financial crisis among 
business men:a monetary pressure: 
generally the result of overtrading 
and speculation. 

rave Money.—Bills of banks or of 
the Government passing current 
as money. 

Par.-State of equality in value, 
equality of nominal and actual 
value. 

Parol.—Oral declaration; word of 
mouth. 

Par Value.—The face or nominal 
value of a commercial paper. 


Par of Exchange.—'The value of 


unit of one country’s coinage exe 
pressed in that of another's, : 

Partner.—An associate in business; 
member of a partnership. 

Partnership.—Contract of two opr 
more persons to join money, stock 
or skill in trade tor mutual bencfit, 

Part Owner —One of several owners: 
ofaship:-the relation differs ma- 
terially trom partnership. 

Pass Book.—A book kept by a-cus- 
tomer in which entries of purchases 
is made; a bank book, 

Passport.—A permission from a Gov- 
ernment to travel, with identitica= 
tion and certificate of nationality; 
a document carried by neutral mer- 
chant vessels in time of war for 
their protection, 

Pawnbroker.—One who holds money 
at interest on security of goods 
deposited. E 

Payable.—Justly due; capable of pay- 
ment. 

Payee.—The person to whose order 
a note, bill or draft is to be paid, 

Payer.—One who pays. 

Penalty.—Forfeiture, or sum to be 
forfeited for non-performance of 
an agreement. 

Per Cent --By the hundred; rates of 
interest, discount, ete. 

Percentage.--An allowance  reck+ 
oned by hundredth parts; com- 
mission. 


Per Contra.—To the opposite side of » 


an account. 

Permit.—Written authority to re- 
move dutiable goods, 

Petty Cash Book.--Account of small 
receipts and expenses 

Pledge.—A pawn; personal property 
deposited as security. 

Policy.--The written contract of ine 
surance. 

Port.—A harbor for vessels; a coms 
mercial city. 

Port of Entry.—A port wherea cus 
tom house is established for the 
entry of imports. ; 


Pe ee eee 


ies RS 


Post Dated.—Having a date subse- 
aueny to that at which it is actually 
‘made. 


Posting.—To transfer from day book 


or journal to the ledger. 


after the death of some person. 

Power of Attorney.—Written an- 
thority from one person to another 
to act for him. 

Preferred Creditor.-One whose claims 
a bankrupt debtor elects to settle 
first. 

-- Premises.—The thing previously 

mentioned, lands, estate, etc. 


_ Premium.—The percentage paid for 
insurance; the excess of value 
above par. 


_ Price.--Current value, or rate paid or 
_ _. demanded in barter. 

Price Current.—A statement showing 
prevailing price of merchandise, 
stocks or securities. 

Price List.--A list of articles with 
prices attached. 

Prima Facie.—At first view of ap- 
pearance, 

~ Principal.—An employer; the head 

; of afirm; a capital sum placed at 

__ interest. 

oh apegede The sum realized: by @ 
sale. 

- Procuration.—A general letter op 
power of attorney: an Instrument 

empowering one person toact for 
another. 


kinds. 

-. Profit and Loss.--An account in 
which gains and losses are bal- 
anced. 

Promissory Note.--(See Note). 


Pro Rata.—A proportional distribu- 


tion. 
Protective Tariff.--Duty imposed on 
imports to encourage manufacture, 


__~ Quarantine.—To prohibit a ship 
rahe from intercourse with shore when 
suspected of having contagious dis- 
eases on board; the place of such 

- probibition. 
Quast.—As. if; as though; quasi cor- 
.porations are bodies:liké corpora- 
eae and yet not strictly corpora- 

ous, 
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Post Obit.—A promise to pay loans 


 Produce.--Farm products of all 


~_ Protest.--A formal declaration made 
a by a notary for wantof payment of, 
ck @ note or bill of exchange. 

x -Purveyor.--One who supplies pro- 
oe visions, 
pe Q 
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R 

Rate.--The ratio or standard. 

Ratification.--Giving force to a con= 
tract made by the person in quess 
tion, but now in force, or by an= 
other men as his agent. 

Real Estate.—Property in houses or 
lands. 

Real Property.-That which is fixed or 
immovable; land with whatever 

is erected or growing upon it, with 
whatever is beneath or above the 
surface. : 

Rebatement.—Deduction on ats 
count of prompt payment, dis- 
count. 

Receipt.— An acknowledgment of 
payment in writing. 

Receipt Book.—A book in which 're- 
ceipts are filed. 

Receiver.—An officer appointed by & 
court to hold in trust property in 
litigation, or to wind up the affairs 
of a bankrupt concern, 

Reciprocity Treaty.—\ commercia} 
treaty between two nations secur- 
ing mutual advantages. 

Reclamation.—A claim made against, 
the seller of goods which prove de- 
ficient or defective. 

Refund.—To repay; to restore. 

Register.—A ship's paper issued by 
the Custom House, stating descrip- 
tion, name, tonnage, nationality 
and ownership. 

Registry .—The entering or recording 
of real estate conveyances in books 

of public record. 

Remittance.—Transfer of funds from 
one party to another. = 

Release —An instrument in the gen- 
eral form of a deed which in dis- 
tinct terms remits the claim to 
which it refers, : 

Remedy .—The legal means employed 
x enforce a right or redress-an in_ 

ury. 


‘Rent.—Compensation for the use of 


real property. 

Repository.—A warehouse. or stores 

house, 

Reprisal.—The ‘seizure of ships op 
roperty to indemnify for unlawe 
ul seizure or detention. iy 

Resources.— Available means; funds» 

Respondential Bond:—A pledge of ® 

cargo at sea. ’ 

Retail.—Selling goods in small quaae 

tities. : f 

Retire.—To take up one’s note before 

due; to relinquish business. 

Returns.—Profit of an investment, 

Revenue.—Income; return; annua} 

jncome of a nation for publie uses, 


, 
a 
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Revenue Cutters.—Small vessels to 
aid revenue officers in the ‘collec- 
-tion of duties or to prevent smug- 
gling. 

Reversion.--Rignt to possess proper- 
ty after the happening of some 
event, as the death of a person. 

Revert.—To fall again into the pos- 
session of the donor, or of the for- 

‘mer proprietor. 


=] 


‘Sale.—Transfer. of 
consideration. 
Salvage.—A compensation to those 
‘sheet rescue ashipor @ cargo from 

oss, 


Salvor.—Cne who voluntarily saves 


a ship or a cargo from peril. 

Sans Recourse.—Without recourse: 
sometimes added to the indorse- 
ment of anoteor bill to protect 
an indorser from liability. ; 

Scrip —Certificate of stock given be- 
fore registration. 

Secondarily.—A pplied to an indorser 
of a note or drawer of a bill, signi- 
fying that he is only conditionally 

_ liable, or liable if the maker and 
drawee fail. 

Seaworthy.—Fit for a voyage and 

| properly equipped. | : 

Sample.—A small portion of mer- 

* chandise taken as a specimen of 
quality. 

Securities—Documents securing @ 

}_ right to property. 

Seize.—To take possession of by vir- 

| tueof a warrant or legal authority. 

Seller’s Option.—A term mostly con- 
tined to the sales of stocks, fora 
sale which gives to the seller the 
option of delivering the article 
sold within a certain time, the 
buyer paying interest up to de- 

-: livery. 

Shipment.—That which fs, shipped; 

' embarkation. 

Set-off.—A claim which one party 
has against another who has a 
claim against him; a counter 

+. claim, ‘ 

ie AR who gives merchan- 

 dise to another for transportation. 

Kap inert of presenting bill to 

rawee, 

Short.—To “‘sell short’ is to sell for 
future delivery what one does not 

rae in hopes that prices will 
all. 

Shrinkage.—Reduction in bulk. or 
measurement. 

Short Exchange.—Bills of exchange 
payabie at sight or in a few days. 
See Draft.—One payable at sight, 

- @., When presented, 


Sinking Fund.—A fund set apa 


property for a ; 


2 


Signature.—The name of a person 
written with his own hand, sign ; 
fying his consent to the writi * gis 
above it. : ioe 

Silent Partner.—One who furnishes — 
capital, but takes no active part tn 
a business. ‘ a 

Simple Interest.—Interest on princis 
pa) alone; not compound. $5 


from earnings or other income. f 
theredemptionof debts of Go 
ment, or of atorporation. — 
Sleeping Partner.—One who sha 
the profits of a business witho 
letting his name appear, or takin: 
part in it actively. a 
Slop Shop.—A store where cheap 
ready-made clothingissold. . {— 
Smuggier.—One who avoids the p 
ment of duties by secretly impo 
_ing goods into a country; @ ves: 
engaged in smuggling. / 
Solvency.—Ability to pay all’ 
or just claims. : sate : 
Specialty.—A contract or obligation 
under seal. ; : { 
Statement.—Usually a list of 
erty, or resources and liabiliti 
Speculation.—A business investme: 
out of the ordinary run of trad ( 
Stamp Duty.—Law requiring stamps 
to be atfixed to checks and propries 
tary articles. 25 StS i 
Solicitor.—An attorney or advocate; 
the title of a person admitte 
practice in the. court of chane 
or equity. 4 
Staple.—Principal commodity of 
country or district.: we 
Statistics.—A collection of facts 
ranged and classified. : 
Statute.—A positive law, establish: 
by act of legislature. oo ee 
Statute Law.—Enactments by the © 
legislature, written, as opposed 
common or unwritten law. y ; 
Sterling.—Lawful orstandard money — 
of Great Britain. | he Sa oes 
Stock.—Shares in the capital of a 
corporation: goods on hand. 
Stock Broker.—One who buys ani 
sells stock on commission. ea 
Stock Exchange.—Place where shar 
of stock are bought and sold. 
Stockholder.—One who holds s 
of stock. : 
Stock Jobber.—One who specu 
in stocks. 
Stipend.—Settled pay or comp 
tion for services. 3 
Stipulation.—A contract or barg: 
Stoppage in Transitu.—The sel 
goods upon credit resu gz pe 


Storage.—Sums paid for storin 
soods; the business of storing 
goods, 

Stowage.—Careful arrangement of 
cargo ina ship. 

Sundries.—Unclassified articles. 
Sue. Toseek justice by a legal proc- 

ess. 

Supercargo.—An agent who accom- 
panies a cargo to care for it and 
sell it. 

Surcharge.—An overcharge. 

Surety.—One who binds himself to 
pay money in case another person 
fails to pay. to fill a contract or to 
serve with integrity. 

Surveyor.—Agent of an insurance 
company to examine and report on 
applications for marine or fire in- 
surance. 

Suspend.—To fail; to stop payment. 

' Sutler.—One authorized tosell goods 

to an army. 

Suttle Weight.—Weight after tare is 
deducted. 

Suspense Account.—An account used 
to contain balances of personal ac- 

’ counts which may be considered 

doubtful. 

T 


Facit.—Implied but not expressed. 

pane eebing account by check- 
ng off. 

Tally Man.—One who receives pay- 
ment for goods in weekly install- 
ments. 

Tare.—An allowance for the cask, 
bag or covering in which goods 
are contained. 

Tariff.—A list of duties to be im- 
posed on goods imported or ex- 
ported, 

Tax.—A levy made upon property 
for the support of the Government. 

Teller.—Officer in a bank who re- 
ceives and pays out money. 

Tenants.—Those who lease or rent 
real estate 

Tenants in Common.—Persons hold- 
ing land, etc., by several and dis- 
tinct titles and not by joint title. 

Tenement.—That which is held. 

Tender.—Offer to supply money or 
articles: to offeror present for ac- 
ceptance 

Tenure.—Tbe manner of holding 
property in lands. 

previesore— The person leavinga val’d 
Wiil. 

Textile Fabrics.—All kinds of woven 
goods, generally restricted to piece 


goods, 

Tickler.—A book containing memo- 
randa of notes and debts. arranged 
in the order of their maturity. 

Time Bargain.—.\ contract for the 
€uture sale of stock. 
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Time Draft.—A dratt maturing ata 
future specified time. 

Tonnage.—The weight of goods car- 
ried in a boat or ship. 

Trade Discount.—An allowance mado 
to dealers in the same line. 

Trade Mark.—Letters, figures, or de- 
vices used on goods and _ labely 
which a manufacturer has the sole 
right to use. : 

Trade Price.—That allowed by whole: 
sale dealers to retailers, 

Trade Sale.—.\n auction by and for 
trade; especially of booksellers. 
Trades Union.—A\ combination of 
workingmen to protect their own 

interests. 

Traffic.—Business done, especially 
that of a railroad. 

Transshipment.— Removing goods 
from one ship or conveyance to 
another. 

Transportation. — Conveying goods 
from one place to another. 

Transit Duty.—Tax imposed on goods 
for passing through a country. 

Traveler.—A commercial agent; a 
drummer. 

Transact.—To perform commercial 
business; tq conduct matters. 

Transfer.—Tlo convey right, title or 
property. 

Treasury.—A place where puolic¢c 
revenues are deposited and kept. 
Treasury Notes.—Notes of various 
denominations issued by the Gov- 
ernment, and received in payment 
of all dues, except duties on im- 

ports. 

Treaty.—An agreement or compact 
between two or more nations 

Tret.—Allowance for waste of 4 lbs. 
in 104 lbs., after tare has been de- 
ducted. 

Triplicate.—To make three copies of 
a paper; the third copy, 

Trustee.—One who 1s intrusted with 
property for the benefit of another, 

U 

Ullage.—What a cask lacks of bee 
ing full. 

Unclaimed Goods.—Goods in Govern=- 
ment storehouses unclaimed after 
three years from importation, or 
on which duties have not been 
paid, may be sold at auction, 

Ultimo or Uit.—Last montn. 

Uncurrent.—Not current: not passe 
ing 1n common payment. 

Undersell.—‘Io sell below the trade 
price. 

Underwriter.—An insurer. so called 
because he underwrites his name to 
the condition of the policy. 

Unseaworthy.—Unfit for voyage ip 
condition or equipment. 


a ssdua: AAG vad ‘eondition; of x 
doubtful solvency. © , | eapable f being adju 

‘Usage of Trade —Custom, or “Lhe fre- Voucher.— AS Boge.” Te 
quent repetition of the same act in other document whi 
business. -  *the truth of accounts, — 

Usance.—Business custom which is : i : i 
generally conceaed and acted upon. 

Usury. — Exorbitant interest, for- 
merly merely interest. 

United States Notes.—A written 
promise to pay to the bearer, on 
demand, acertain sum of money, 


f insisting on some 


issued by the United States Govern- privilege. OE 
ment and used as money. wases So0dsny —— Lc 


Vv Sarco ne ee 
: _ goods for pay. asi. 
Valid._Having legal strength or Warrant.— 


- force. { officer to seize 
_ Validity.—The quality of being good bring him to justice; a 
in law. , « against defects. i 
Value.—Rate, of estimated worth; ‘Warranty.—An undertakin 
‘amount obtainable in exchange f for goods or title are as represe’ 
athing. Wastage.—Loss i in| andlin, 


Value Received. —Phrase used “age. 
notes or bills to express a counters Waste.—Refuse mat 


eration indefinitely Waybill.—A document ¢ on 
‘Valued Policy .— Gue. which fixes the , list and description of — 
value of property insured. by acommon carrier Db: 


\Vend.—To sell Wharfage.—Fee or See 


|\Wendee.—T he person to whom — @ --wharf.. ; 
thing is sold. Wharfinger.—The pr 
Vender.—A seller, wharf. ae 
- Vendue.—An auction sale. | Wreckage.—Mercbar dis 


Venture.—\ mercantile specula- 
tion or inv estment. 

Void.—Null: having no legal or bind- 
ing force. 
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